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CHAP.    XL 


ON    THE    DUTIES    OF    THE    CLERICAL 

PROFESSION. 

v^UR  {a)  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft  of 
the  prefent  chapter  will  be  reduced  under 
three  general  heads  :  the  firft^  relating  to  the 
duties  incumbent  on  the  Candidate  for  Holy 
Orders;   the  fecond,  to  the  condudt  of  the 

Minifter 

(a)  The  Clergy  may  juftly  boa(l>  that  they  enjoy  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  defcription  of  men,  the  ad« 
vantage  of  having  the  duties  of  their  office  laid  before 
them  by  eminent  writers  belonging  to  their  own  line  of 
life.    They  have  long  poflefled  from  the  pen  of  Bifhop 

VOL.  lu  B  Burnet 


2  ON  THE  DUTIES   OF 

i 

Minifter  of  a  Parifb  ;  the  third,  to  the  duties 
of  a  Bifhop. 

I.  The  firft  points  concerning  which  a 
young  man  defigned  for  the  clerical  pro- 
feflion  is  bound  to  fatisfy  himfelf  (and  whe- 
ther he  looks  forward  to  that  profeflion  from 
his  own  unbiaffed  determination,  or  is  def- 
tined  to  it  by  the  judgment  of  his  parents 
and  friends,  the  enquiry  is  equally  indifpen- 
fable),  are  the  purj)ofes  and  intentions  with 

Burnet  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  paftoral  care;  and 
praftical  diref^ions  for  their  condu£l  in  almoft  everf 
branch  of  their  parochial  fundions,  in  the  admirable 
Charges  of  Archbifbop  Seeker*  The  Charges  too  which 
have  been  publiflied  by  fome  modem  prelates  are  highly 
inRruftive.  Under  thefe  circumflances,  though  it  would 
not  have  been  in  any  refpe£l  compatible  with  the  nature 
of  the  prefent  work  to  omit  the  diftind  mention  of  the 
duties  of  the  clerical  profe^on ;  and  though  I  am  willing 
to  hope  that  fome  parc$  of  this  chapter  may  not  be  alto- 
gether de(litute  of  novelty,  and  that  others  may  prefent  to 
the  reader  in  a  comprefled  form  what  is  more  diffufelf 
fiatcd  by  different  writers ;  it  b  ftrongly  my  wiih  that 
what  I  fhall  ofTer  to  the  reader  may  lead  him  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  works  alreadjpfpecified  \  particubrly  of  the  writings  ^ 
of  Archbifhop  Seeker  and  Bifhop  Bumet,  to  which  I  have 
repeatedly  found  myfelf  indebted  in  the  courfe  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

which 
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-which  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  a  Clergyman.  I  mean  not  to  exz€t  of  him^ 
in  feie£king  his  occupation^  a  degree  of  difre^ 
gard  to  the  profpedl  of  fubfiftence  and  the  or- 
dinary comforts  of  life^  which  is  not  compati* 
ble  with  the  common  feelings  of  human  iia* 
ture,  nor  required  in  the  common  courfe  of  hu-» 
man  events.  Extravagant  ftatements  unfound- 
ed in  reafon  and  fcripture  defeat  their  own 
objed  ;  and,  were  they  likely  to  promote  it, 
ought  not  to  be  adopted.  That  Clergyman 
undoubtedly  may  be  expedted  to  labour  in 
his  vocation  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  and 
fuccels,  with  the  greateft  comfort  and  ieidvan- 
tage  to  himfelf  and  to  others,  who  embraces  it 
from  a  fober  and  deliberate  preference  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  office  itfelf ;  and  from  a 
convidion  that  it  will  afford  him  opportunities 
more  ample  than  he  fhould  be  likely  to  pof« 
fefs  in  any  pther  employment,  of  promoting 
the  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
Yet  to  him  who  fees  no  reafon  to  think  that 
he  fliali  not  promote  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  mankind  as  much  in^he  church 
as  in  any  other  profeffion  ;  who  is  confcien- 
tioufly  refolved  to  difcharge  with  zeal  and  fide- 
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to  that  end  ;   and  In  whofe  heart  pici 
ready  luch  a  predominant  inllucnce,  t 
him  a  reafonable  ground  of  confide 
thefe  refolutions  will  be  rendered  b^ 
vine  bleffing  permanent  and  efFedi 
profpeft  of  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  hi 
and  relations^  a  competent  provifioi 
church  may  lawfully  be  the  motive  w 
termines  him  to  that  line  of  life  in  pi 
to  another.     But  he  who,  from  the 
lity  of  fucceeding  to  a  family  living 
hopes  of  being  puQied  forward  to  pn 
by  powerful  connedions,  ftifles  an  in^ 
p^gnance  to  the  office  of  a  Miniftei 
Gofpel,  falls  under  the  fevere  cenfure 
:n  the  Scripture  againft  thofe  who  " 
'  overfight  of  the  flock  of  God  for  (. 
'  lucre."     And  he  vrho  entprc  infn  f\^f 
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nature  and  momentous  functions,  the  obliga- 
tions which  it  impofes,  and  the  refponfibility 
annexed  to  it  j  without  poflefling  the  qualifi- 
cations eflfential  to  the  upright  performance 
of  its  duties ;  and  without  a  ferious  purpofe 
of  habitually  driving  to  improve  in  themi 
and  to  exhibit  to  thofe  whom  he  fhall  be 
appointed  to  guide  in  the  way  of  falvation 
an  edifying  example  of  piety  and  virtue ;  en-^ 
gages  in  a  mod  important  concern  with  a 
degree  of  prefumptuous  rafhnefs  little  adapted 
to  enfure  the  future  peace  of  his  own  mind  j 
to  draw  down  the  bleffing  of  God  upon  his 
labours ;  or  to  leave  any  fubftantial  hopes  that 
he  will  labour  at  all  with  zeal  and  afliduity. 

The  courfe  of  ftudy  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England^  whom  we  fuppofe  already  to  have 
gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languages^  Qiould  principally  be  direiSted,  in* 
eludes  what  is  ufually  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  divinity ;  together  with  an  ex- 
amination of  the  lawfulnefs  and  expediency 
of  eccleftaftical  eftablifhments  in  general^  and 

B3  of 
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of  the  nature  and  terms  of  our  own  eftablifh^ 
snent  in  particular. 

It  is  manifeftly  from  the  ftudy  of  the  Scrips 
tures  that  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Chrifti- 
anity  are  to  be  learned.  The  perufal  how-^ 
ever  of  thefe  records  of  our  faith  fhould  be 
accompanied  with  feveral  collateral  purfuits 
and  afliftances.  Let  the  fuggeftions  of  na-* 
tural  religion  be  inveftigated.  Clearly  inti* 
mating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  being,  provi- 
dence, and  moral  government  of  God  ;  and 
on  the  other,  throwing  a  feeble  and  uncer-* 
tain  light  on  the  moft  interefting  of  all  en- 
quiries, the  terms  on  which  fin  may  be  for- 
given, and  the  ftate  of  mankind  after  death ; 
they  win  be  found  at  once  to  evince  the  ne^ 
ceffity,  and  to  confirm  the  truth,  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Revelation.  Let  the  adual  ftate  of  the 
world  from  early  times  to  the  birth  of  Chrift 
be  fcrutinized.  The  blindnefs,  obftinacy, 
and  depravity  of  the  Jews  j  the  grofs  igno- 
rance and  the  abandoned  corruption  of  the. 
heathen  world  ;  the  follies  of  the  wife(!:  and 
the  failings  of  the  beft  of  the  human  race, 

« 

will 
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will  ftill  more  plainly  fhew  the  want  of  a 
divine  inftrudor  and  redeemer.     Let  the  ex- 
ternal and  hiftorical  evidences  of  Chriftianity 
be  put  to  the  teft.     It  will  undeniably  appear 
that  the  Apoftles  and  Evangelifts  could  not 
themfelves  have  been  deceived  with  refped  to 
the  reality  of  the  fstdts  which  they  relate :  tbac 
they  could  have  no  aflignabic  motives  for  im- 
pofmg  upon  others;  and  that,  if  they  had 
made  the  attempt,  they  could  not  poffibly 
have  efcaped  immediate  and  public  detedion. 
The  truth  of  the  Gofpel  narrative,  and  the 
completion  of  many  prophecies  recorded  in 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  will  likewife 
be  found  corroborated  by  pagan  hiftory.    Let 
the  internal  marks  which  the  Chrrftian  doc- 
trine bears  of  a  divine  origin  be  accurately 
weighed.     It  will  approve  itfelf  as  providing 
a  fuitable  and  efficacious  remedy  for  all  the 
wants  and  WeaknefTes  of  human  nature;  hold-* 
ing  out  pardon  for  fin,  but  upon  terms  ad- 
mirably devifed  to. prevent  future  offences; 
promifing  affiftance  againft  temptations,  but 
on  conditions  adapted  to  call  forth  the  utmoft 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  tempted ;  deliver- 
ii^  laws  and  precepts  enjoining  the  purefl 

B  4  virtue, 
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virtue,  and  calculated  to  condudi  every  indi- 
vidual to  the  higheft  degree  of  happinefs  at- 
tainable in  the  prefent  world  ;  and  enforcing 
the  univerfal  obfervance  of  them  by  the  cer- 
tain profped  of  the  reward  of  immeafurable 
blifs,  and  the  penalty  of  unfpeakable  punifh- 
ment,  in  another  life  never  to  have  an  end. 

The  narrative  of  the  Evangelifts  contains 
within  itfelf  many  ftrong  confirmations  of  its 
own  authenticity.  The  unaflfefted  fimplicity 
of  the  recital,  even  when  it  records  the  mod 
ilupendous  miracles;  the  opennefs  with  which 
the  writers  relate  the  infirmities  and  tranf- 
greffions  of  themfelves  and  their  companions ; 
the  artleflhefs,  and  the  perfe(3:  freedom  from 
attempts  tq  force  compaflion,  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  indignities  offered  to  their 
mafter ;  thefe  and  many  other  charader- 
iftics  of  truth  have  been  pointed  out  and 
illuftrated  by  different  writers.  And  to  the 
clafs  of  arguments  by  which  the  Scriptures 
eftablilh  their  own  veracity,  we  add  the  nu- 
merous indircilt  coincidences  {c)  difcoverable 

in 

{c)  This  extenGve  line  of  argument  has  recentlj  been 

opened 
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in  the, Ads  of  the  Apoftles  and  the  Epiftles 
of  St  Paul ;  coincidences  capable  of  being 
fubftantiat^d  by  ingontrovertible  reafoning ; 
yet  often  fo  minute^  remote,  and  circuitous, 
that  it  exceeds  the  widefl  bounds  of  credi- 
bility to  conceive  that  they  could  have  been 
the  refult  of  vague  accident,  or  the  deliberate 
contrivance  of  a  forger.  That  the  Scriptures 
have  defcended  uncorrupted  to  our  hands  is 
evinced  by  the  numerous  and  fucceflive  quo* 
tations  from  them  in  the  vrritings  of  thofe 
who  lived  in  the  early  ages  of  Chriftianity ; 
by  the  v^atchfulnefs  of  contending  fedts,  who, 
from  the  days  of  the  Apoftles  to  modern 
times  appealing  to  the  facred  books  as  the 
flandard  of  their  faith,  mutually  retrained 
each  other  from  corrupting  the  text ;  and  by 
the  uniform  agreement  of  a  multitude  of 
exifling  manufcripts,  many  of  them  of  very 
antient  date,  except  in  obvious  cafes  of  in- 

opened  and  purfued  with  (ingular  acutenefs  and  felicit]^ 
by  Mr.Palcy,  in  his  "  Hone  Paulindpj'*  a  work  deferring 
the  ferious  attention  of  every  man  who  doubts,  or  who  has 
to  defei^d^  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  To  the 
fame  author  alfo  the  public  has  very  lately  become  in- 
debted for  a  complete  view  of  the  evidences  of  Chrifti* 
anity.  .  , 

accuracies 
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accuradea  on  the  part  of  the  tranfcribers ; 
inaccuracies  which  the  collation  of  the  ma- 
nufcripts  with  each  other  feldom  fails  to  de- 
tcA,  and  to  afford  fatisfadory  means  of  re^ 
moving. 

By  purfuing  the  inveftigations  of  which  a 
brief  outline  has  here  been  traced^  let  the 
candidate  for  the  clerical  office  imprefs  on  his 
own  mindy  and  qualify  himfelf  to  defend 
againft  every  attack,  the  truth  of  that  religion 
of  which  he  defires  to  be  a  Minifter.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Scriptures  themfelves  are  to  be 
ftudied  by  him  with  diligent  and  ferious  at- 
feention,  for  the  purpofe  of  improvement  in 
religious  knowledge  (^/).      The  New  Tefta- 

(J)  The  acconnt  given  by  BUhop  Burnet  of  the  »fto- 
nifliing  ignorance,  as  to  fcriptural  learning  and  religion^ 
of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  applied  to  him  for  ordi- 
aatkm,  is  fuch  as  would  almoft  have  exceeded  belief,  had 
he  not  been  a  man  of  acknowledged  pietj  and  veracity. 
The  (blemn  afleverations  with  which  he  introduces  that 
account  are  extremely  ftriking.— See  the  pafTage  alluded 
to,  beginning  with  the  words  "  I  am  now  in  the  feven- 
tieth  year  of  my  age,**  page  a  2  of  his  Preface  to  the  Paf- 
toral  Care,  Glafgow,  1762  ;  and  occupying  the  two  fub- 
fequent  pages. 

meat 
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ment  in  particular  muft  be  perofed  in  the 
original  language,  with  the  moft  ufeful  helpa 
that  can  be  procured  towards  underftandin^ 
it,  more  elpecially  with  the  commentaries  4>f 
able  expofitors.  By  balancing  their  interpret-* 
ations,  and  comparing  one  part  of  holy  writ 
with  another,  let  the  ftudent  fatisfy  himfelf  to 
the  beft  of  his  abilities  concerning  the  meaning 
of  obfcure  and  difficult  pafTages;  and  accuflom 
himfelf  concifely  to  fum  up  in  his  own  mind 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  different  ex« 
planations  propdfed,  and  briefly  to  note  them 
down,  that  he  may  be  able  to  recur  to  them 
on  future  occafions.  Let  him  carry  on  hia 
xefearches  with  a  pious,  humble,  teachabfe^ 
and  impartial  fpirit ;  guarding  againit  pre^ 
conceived  opinions  haftily  adopted;  againft 
bigotry  for  particular  fyftems;  blind  pre^ 
pofleffions  in  favour  of  a  particular  inte^ 
preter ;  and  the  prejudices,  of  habit,  of  hjit 
place  of  education  or  fludy,  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  of  his  expected  patrons.  To 
earneft  prayer  for  the  fuperintending  guidance 
of  the  Supreme  Being  let  him  join  his  own 
afliduous  exertions,  and  follow  the  p^th  of 

truth  whitherfoevej:  it  may  lead  him. 

Some 
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Some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  cede- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  and  with  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  leading  feds  into  which  the 
Chriftian  worid  has  been  divided,  efpecially 
in  modern  times,  may  juftly  be  required 
in  every  one  who  applies  for  admiifion  into 
orders. 

To  him  who  has  it  in  contemplation  to  be- 
come a  Miniftcr  of  an  eftabli/bed  church,  two 
queflions  of  great  importance  offer  themfelves 
for  deliberate  difcuflion.  The  firft  is,  whether 
ecclefiaftical  eftablilhments  in  general  can  be 
defended  as  both  lawful  and  expedient;  the 
fecond,  vfrhcther  the  terms  of  admiifion  into 
the  eflablifhment,  with  which  he  is  defirous  of 
corinefting  himfelf,  are  fuch  as  he  may  con- 
fcientioufly  accept.  Thefe  queftions,  which 
under  any  circumftances  he  ought  to  examine 
with  fcrupulous  care,  loudly  demand  his  at- 
tention at  prefent ;  when  the  lawfulnefs  and 
the  utility  of  all  church  eftabliflxments  are  not 
unfrequently  denied  ;  and  the  conditions  re- 
quired by  our  own  Church  of  its  Minifters  are 
denounced  as  repugnant  to  the  dodrines  of 

the  Gofpcl. 

The 
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The  objedtions  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  ecclefi- 
afticai  eftablifhments  in  general  are  commonly 
diredled  againft  the  following  parts  of  their 
jconftitution :  the  impofition  of  a  compulfory 
tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy ;  and 

the  exclufive  allotment  of  the  revenue  raifed 

,  «  .  ' 

by  it  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular  fedt.  Now 
it  is  admitted  without  much  difpute  to  be  a 
fundamental  ordinance  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion,  that  they  who  devote  their  time  and 
labours  to  the  Gofpel  miniftry  fhould  receive 
a  maintenance  from  thofe  whom  they  inftru^ 
St.  Paul,  after  having  dated,  that  under  the 
Jewifli  difpenfation  the  priefts  who  miniftered 
about  holy  things  lived  of  the  things  of  the 
Temple,  adds :  "  Even  [e)  fo  bath  the  Lord 
**  ordained^  that  they  who  preach  the  Gofpel 
"  fliould  live  of  the  Gofpel."  We  own  that 
the  Apoftle  in  this  paiTage,  and  in  (y)  other 
parts  of  his  writings  where  the  fame  topic 
recurs,  was  ipeaking  of  a  provifion  raifed  by 
voluntary  contribution  :  for  in  thofe  d^ys  the 
focieties  of  Chriftians,  deftitute  of  all  civil  au- 
thority, had  no  power  to  raife  a  legal  mainte- 

>)  iCor.  ix.  14.        (/)  Galat.  vi.  6«  i  Tim.  v.  17, 18. 

nance 
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nance  for  their  Miniften ;  and  if  they  had 
poflefled  that  power,  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
individuals  would  have  rendered  the  esierciie 
of  it  needlefs^  But  it  would  be  mofl:  un^ 
teafonable  to  infer  from  this  conceiTion,  that 
in  future  times,  and  in  cafet  to  which  St.  Paul 
tbd  not  in  any  refpedl  allude,  the  introdudion 
of  compulfory  meafures  would  neceifarily  be 
unlawfuL  The  "  ordinance  of  the  Lord'' 
feems  not  only  to  permit,  but  indireftly  to  re- 
quire, that  whenever  a  competent  fubfiftence 
for  the  preachers  of  his  religion  fliould  no 
longer  be  likely  to  arife  from  fpontaneoiis  do* 
nations,  the  defedl  fhould  be  remedied  by  taw. 
Of  the  fum  proper  to  be  raifed,  and  of  the 
proportion  to  be  required  from  each  indivi- 
dual, every  State  muft  be  the  judge  for  itfelf. 
But  how,  we  are  afked,  is  it  compatible  with 
juftice  to  levy  a  tax  indifcriminately  upon  per- 
Ions  of  every  religious  perfuafion,  and  apply 
the  produce  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular 
creed  ?  Why  is  not  every  man's  payment  af. 
figned  to  his  own  inftrudlor ;  inftead  of  being 
divided  among  other  Minifters  whom  his  con- 
fcience  forbids  him  to  attend  ?  The  plan  fug- 
gefted  in  this  objedlion,  we  muft  at  once  con- 
X  fefs. 
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fefs,  ihould  it  be  found  capable  of  being  carried 
into  execution  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
coilufive  agreements  between  individuals  ra« 
dically  injurious  to  its  own  efficacy,  and  to 
evince  its  fuperiority  in  promoting  national 
piety  and  virtue,  would  claim  an  undeniable 
preference ;  and  the  fuccefs  or  ill  fuccefs  of  an 
inftitution  of  this  nature,  recently  adopted  la 
fome  parts  of  North  America,  may  enable 
pofterity  to  form  a  juft  decifion  on  its  merits* 
But  if  a  State,  and  in  this  cafe  too  every  State 
muft  determine  for  itfelf,  is  of  opinion  that 
national  pipty  and  virtue  will  be  beft  {g)  pro- 
moted by  configning  the  whole  fum  raifed  by 
law  for  the  fupport  of  religion  to  teachers  of  a 
particular  defcription,  while  at  the  fame  time 

(g)  <*  The  fingk  end  we  ought  to  propofe  by  Church 
'*  eftablifhments  is  the  prefervation  and  communication 
**  of  religious  knowledge.  Every  other  idea,  and  every 
^*  other  end  that  have  been  mixed  with  this,  as  the  making 
"  of  the  Church  an  engine  or  even  an  ally  of  the  State  i 
"  converting  it  into  the  means  of  ftrengthening  or  of  dif« 
<<  fufing  influence ;  or  regarding  it  as  a  fupport  of  regal  in 
<f  oppofition  to  popular  forms  of  government,  have  ferved 
^'  only  to  debafe  the  inftitution,  and  to  introduce  into  it 
*<  numerous  corrupdons  and  abufes.''  Paley's  Moral  and 
Political  Fhilofophy,  6th  edit.  vol.  iL  p«  ^05* 

it 
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it  leaves  every  man  at  liberty  to  attend  and 
pay  Minifters  of  his  own  ;  it  has  the  (amc 
right  to  adopt  this  meafure  as  it  would  have 
to  impofe  a  general  tax  for  ilie  fupport  of  a 
board  of  pliyfjcians,  ihould  It  deem  that  ftep 
conducive  to  national  health,  payable  even 
by  thofe  who  fliould  not  choofe  to  employ 
them ;  or  to  levy  a  general  pound-rate  on 
landed  property  for  the  equipment  of  a  mili- 
tary force,  without  exempting  from  its  opera- 
tion thofe  proprietors  who  difapprove  of  the 
meditated  cnterprife. 
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eftabliflied  church  of  Spain.  But  when  the 
dofl:rines  taught  under  an  eflabliftiment  are 
thofe  of  genuine  Chriftianity,  the  inftitution 
may  with  truth  be  delcribed  as  promifing  the 
following  good  efFe£ts.  It  [b]  enfures  the  re- 
gular performance  of  religious  rites  and  wor- 
ihip  throughout  the  whole  country;  which 
in  many  places,  through  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  negligence  and  forgetfulnefs, 
their  repugnance  to  co-operation,  or  their  want 
of  piety,  would  otherwife  foon  ceafe  to  be 
performed  at  all ;  or  to  be  performed  by  per- 
fons  competent,  on  the  fcore  of  principles,  tar^ 
lents,  and  attainments,  to  be  faithful  and  abk 
Minifters  of  the  Gofpel.  It  enfures  a  perma 
nent  and  reafonable  provifion  for  the  Clergy ; 
which  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  manners  and 
fociety,  whatever  efforts  may  have  been  made 
by  the  liberality  of  new  converts,  or  by  the 
zeal  of  different  feds  ftrivlng  to  maintain  their 

(h)  Inrthis  place,  as  in  fomc  other  parts  of  the  prefent 
chapter,  my  objeA  is  (imply  to  ftate  to  the  theological 
Student  the  leading  arguments  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
examine ;  and  to  refer  him  to  vi  ricers  who  difcufs  them  at 
lengthy  for  thofe  elucidations  and  thofe  anfwers  to  fub- 
ordinate  obje£lions,  which  could  not  be  ftated  here  with* 
out  entering  upon  too  wide  a  Geldt 

VOL.  II.  C  grounds 
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grounds  againft  what  they  deem  the  oppreiTion 
of  a  national  church,  would  in  vain  be  expefted 
from  volLintary contributions:  and  thus  give* 
them  weight  and  refpedtability  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  their  hearers;  and  removes  the  tempt*  ■ 
ations  to  rivalftiips  and  contentions  with  each 
other,  to  habits  of  fervility  and  conftraint,  and 
to  the  practice  of  accommodatingthe  dodrines 
of  Chriftianity  to  local  circumftances  and  hu- 
mours, for  the  fake  of  gaining  or  preferving 
a  precarious  fubfcription.  And  it  enfures  to 
the  Clergy  Icifure  for  the  due  dlfcharge  of  the 
private  duties  of  their  profeflion,  and  for  the 
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of  their  incomes.  This  evil  will  be  in  feme 
degree  countera&ed  by  the  defire  which  even 
the  moft  carelefs  of  the  Clergy  will  generally 
feel  to  preferve  a  refpedablc  character,  partly 
as  the  means  of  poiTeffing  the  efteem  of  their 
neighbours,  and  partly  perhaps  as  a  recommen« 
dation  to  preferment.  Yet  fuch  confiderations^ 
not  being  powerful  enough  to  effect  a  real 
change  of  heart,  will  feldom  produce  more 
dian  an  attention  to  thofe  duties  which  are  in-" 
difpenfably  required  by  law  and  cuftom,and  to 
outward  decorum  in  manners  and  condu&# 
More  may  be  done  by  proper  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  Bifliops,  and  others  to  whom 
ecclefisdlical  authority  is  committed,  in  em« 
ploying  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  excite 
the  Clergy  under  their  fuperintendence  to 
piety  and  virtue ;  and  to  imprefs  them  with 
a  ilrong  fenfe  of  the  obligations  and  the  re- 
fponfibility  annexed  to  the  fltuation  of  a  paro- 
chial Miniflen  Church  eftablifhments  have 
alfo  the  inherent  deftSt  of  biailing  the  judge- 
ment^ and  enfnaring  the  confciences  of  the 
Clei^,  by  the  temptations  which  they  una- 
voidably hold  out  to  them,  to  ftrive  to  comply 

with  the  terms  and  fubfcriptions  required; 

C  2  temptation^ 
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temptations  which  rauft  he  cxpefted  to  lead 
in  many  inftafices  to  prevarication  and  infin- 
cerity.  With  regard  to  the  effeds  of  church 
eftabliihmentsinbiafiing  the  judgement,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  add,  that  they  in  fome 
degree  rcfcmble  thofe  produced  by  education, 
and  by  fixed  political  inftltutions.  If  the  mind 
is  naturally  led  to  entertain  a  ftrong  predilec- 
tion for  tlie  principles  of  aiilion  with  which 
it  has  become  familiar,  or  for  a  particular  form 
of  government  which  it  has  been  habitually 
taught  to  admire ;  IhouJd  the  principles  of 
adlion  and  the  form  of  government  be  intrin- 
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ations  which  have  recently  been  dated,  the 
conditions  of  admiflion  to  the  minifterial  office 
ought  fludioufly  to  be  made  as  few  and  as  fini'-* 
pie  as  poflible ;  and  fhould  be  revifed  from 
time  to  time,  that  no  one  of  them  may  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  the  neceffity  for  impofing  it 
cxifts ;  and  that  thofe  errors,  which  the  reflec- 
tion of  fucceeding  generations,  aided  by  the 
additional  light  thrown  on  various  parts  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  general  progrefs  of  learn- 
ing, will  probably  difcover  in  fubordinate 
points  even  in  the  pureft  eftablifliments,  may 
be  removed  without  delay.  And  finally, 
church  eftablifliments  tend  to  fofter  in  the 
breafts  of  their  members,  and  perhaps  of  their 
minifters  in  particular,  bigotry,  narrownefs  of 
mind,  unreafonable  prejudices,  and  a  want  of 
toleration  and  charity  towards  all  who  diflent 
from  the  national  religion  ;  effeds  which  no- 
thing will  prevent  but  a  conftant  recolledion 
of  the  unlimited  right  of  private  judgement 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an 
afliduous  cultivation  of  the  mild  and  benevo- 
lent fpirit  of  Chriftianity.  On  concluding  this 
fummary  ftatement  of  the  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages  likely  to  accompany  the  inftitution 

C3  of 
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of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments  (its  lawfulnefs 
having  been  previoufly  fettled),  it  will  not,  I 
think,  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  in  the  e^ift- 
ing  ftate  of  moft  parts  of  the  world  the  infti- 
tution,  when  properly  regulated,  and  accom* 
panied  with  complete  toleration,  promifes  to 
be  radically  ferviceable  to  religion  ;  and  abun« 
dantly  to  overpay  with  fubftantial  benefits 
thofe  undefirable  confequences,  with  which, 
in  common  with  every  other  human  arrange* 
ment,  it  will  unavoidably  be  attended. 

The  theological  Student,  after  having  fati£» 
fied  himfelf  as  to  the  lawfulnefs  and  expediency 
of  the  inftitution  of  church  eftablifhments  in 
general,  has  in  the  fecond  place  to  examine 
the  difcipline  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

In  the  exterior  form  and  adminiftratlon  of 
our  national  church  he  will  obferve  two  pro- 
minent features ;  that  a  gradation  of  rank  and 
office  takes  place  among  the  Clergy ;  and  that 
parochial  Minifters  are  neither  appointed  by 
the  fuffrages  of  the  perfons  whom  they  are  to 
inftru  A,  nor  difmiffible  at  their  option.     And 

he 
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he  Will  naturally  enquire  into  the  reafons 
which  may  be  alleged  in  fupport  of  thefe 
arrangements. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  the  generality  of  Pro* 
teftants,  that  no  command  was  delivered,  either 
by  Chrift  or  by  his  Apoftles,  affigning  to  the 
Chriftian  Church  any  fpecific  unalterable  form 
of  government;  but  that,  while  various  offices, 
fuited  to  the  fituation  and  exigencies  of  the 
new  converts,  were  inftituted  at  the  beginning 
(fome  of  which,  as  that  of  Deaconeffes,  have 
long  fallen  into  difufe),  Chriilians  were  left  at 
liberty  to  adopt  in  future  times  fuch  modes  of 
eccleiiaftical  adminillration  and  difcipline,  as 
they  fhould  deem  mofl  eligible  in  the  circum- 
ftances  under  which  they  fhould  find  them- 
felves  placed.  The  advantages  to  be  expedted 
from  the  mode  of  government  adopted  in  the 
eflablifhment  of  our  own  country  are  princi- 
pally thefe.  The  diftindion  of  orders  in  the 
church,  bearing  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the 
gradations  of  rank  in  civil  life,  provides  friends 
and  companions  among  the  'Clergy,  and  the 
benefits  which  may  refult  from  their  fociety 
and  example,  not  merely  for  the  inferior,  but 

C  4  .    likewife 
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likewife  for  the  higheft,  clafTes  in  the  comrnu* 
nity.  The  ftations  of  fuperior  dignity  and 
opulence  caufe  young  men  of  talents  to  be 
educated  for  the  church,  who  would  otherwife 
be  deftined  to  fome  occupation  deemed  more 
honourable,  and  juftly  expeded  to  prove  lu- 
crative ;  and  alfo  tend  to  enfure  to  the  clerical 
profeffion  that  general  refpe£t,  which  enlarges 
the  influence  and  adds  to  the  effeft  of  the  labours 
of  each  individual  Minifter.  And  when  the 
fuperintendence  of  the  church,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  all  queftions  refpeding  the  ma- 
nagement of  ecclefiaftical  aflfairs,  and  the  con- 
du€t  of  particular  Clergymen,  is  viefted  in  a  few 
perfons;  more  calmnefs  and  temper  in  examin- 
ing, and  more  impartiality  in  deciding,  may 
probably  take  place,  than  when  they  are  com- 
mitted to  a  numerous  aflfembly ;  where  turbu- 
lence,  intrigue,  and  the  fpirit  of  party  may  more 
cafily  find  admittance,  and  the  fliame  of  an 
unjuft  decifion  be  loft  amidft  the  multitude  of 
judges. 

The  right  of  nominating  Minifters  to  vacant 
benefices  entrufted  by  the  State  to  private  per- 
fons is  calculated  to  remedy  the  many  diforders 
I  and 
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and  evils  which  would  be  likely  to  arife  in 
this  country,  were  the  choice  left  to  be  deter* 
mined  in  each  parifh  by  the  fuffrages  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  is  not  merely  that  teachers  of 
every  different  fed  of  Chriftianity  might  fuc- 
ceffively  be  placed  in  the  pulpit,  according  to 
the  varying  ftrength  of  their  feveral  parties; 
but  the  moft  bitter  animofities  would  perpe- 
tually be  excited  among  the  voters  of  the  fame 
fe£t,  in  confequence  of  their  fentiments  being 
divided  in  favour  of  different  competitors  all 
prof  effing  the  fame  tenets.  The  fuccefsful  can- 
didate would  be  received  with  fixed  averfion 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  parifhioners ;  and 
his  inftrudions  heard  with  deeply  rooted  pre- 
judices by  mofl  of  the  defeated  eledlors  who  - 
fliould  think  proper  to  attend  them.  On  the 
profped  of  his  death  or  removal,  the  parifh 
would  be  afTailed  with  every  art  pradifed  in 
a  venal  borough ;  and  when  either  of  thofe 
events  fhould  happen,  the  flame  or  con- 
tention would  break  forth.  The  choice  of 
a  Minifler  of  the  gofpel  of  peace  would  be 
the  fource  of  angry  contefl  and  permanent 
difcord;  and  the  benefice  would  too  com- 
monly be  the  pize,  not  of  piety  and  merit, 

but 
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but  of  private  tampering,  fecret  or  open 
menaces,  and  fuperior  ikill  in  the  manoeuvres 
of  eledions. 

Were  the  Minifter  of  a  pariih  difmiilible  at 
thepleafure  of  theparifhioners,  it  is  obvious  un- 
der what  temptations  he  would  lie  to  ftrive  to 
maintain  his  poft,  by  relinquifhing  his  legal 
rights;  by  praftifing  fervile  artifices;  by  court- 
ing the  favour,  humouring  the  caprice,  and  for- 
bearing to  reprove  the  vices  of  the  principal 
people  of  the  place ;  and  by  overftraining  or 
fuppr effing  particular  dodtrines  of  Chriilianity 
in  compliance  with  local  prejudices.  The  raoft 
upright  Minifter  might  find  himfelf  fuddenly 
expelled  by  the  unexpefted  junction  of  feGts 
and  parties,  difcordant  on  every  other  point9 
but  uniting  and  co-operating  for  the  purpofe 
of  driving  him  from  the  pulpit.  To  thefe 
evils  are  to  be  added,  all  or  mod  of  thofe 
which  have  recently  been  ftated  as  the  natural 
confequences  of  an  eleftive  Clergy.  For  even 
if  the  choice  of  a  fucceffor  to  the  perfon  diC 
mifled  was  veiled  in  a  private  patron ;  the  pa- 
riflv  might  ultimately  enfure  the  appointment 
of  the  Clergyman  who  had  been  moft  adroit 

in 
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in  conciliating  their  good- will,  by  pertina* 
cioufly  rejediAg  any  other  who  fhould  be 
nominated. 

The  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  has  in  the  laft  place  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  fubfcriptions  and  engage- 
ments which  are  required  of  young  men  on 
their  admiflion  to  the  miniflerial  fundions  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  fubfcriptions  made  before 
the  Bifhop  antecedently  to  ordination,  and  ' 
the  engagements  contained  in  the  office  of 
ordination  itfelf. 

The  full  and  fair  import  of  the  obligations 
thus  contracted  mull  be  collected  from  a  fober 
inveiligation.  of  the  fubjedt,  and  from  writers 
of  credit  and  refpe£tability  who  profeffedly 
treat  of  them  in  detail.  It  is  not  probable  that 
many  difficulties  will  arife  except  with  regard 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Concerning  thofe 
articles  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words. 

Articles  of  religion  feem  to  be  a  neceflary 
part  of  every  ecclefiaftical  eftablifliment ;  as 
forming  the  only  criterion  by  which  thofe 

teachers 
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teachers  who  liold  the  doftrines  of  the  efta- 
blifhment  can  be  diftlnguifhed  from  thofe  who 
do  not.  The  unlawfulnefs  of  requiring  any 
fubfcrlption  whatever,  though  not  unfrequent- 
ly  afferted,  can  never  be  evinced.  For  if  it 
l>e  lawful  to  require  of  a  perfon  who  applies 
for  an  office  in  the  State,  or  an  employment 
in  private  life,  fome  proof  of  his  pofleffing  the 
qualifications  neceflary  for  difcharging  the  du- 
ties of  the  poft,  and  an  engagement  that  he  will 
difcharge  them  faithfully  while  he  continues 
to  hold  it ;  why  is  a  fimilar  proceeding  in  the 
cafe  of  ecclcfiaftical  offices  neceflarily  unlaw- 
ful ?  And  when  an  office  is  inftituted  for  the 
purpofe  of  inculcating  certain  dodlrines ;  is  it 
not  lawful  and  reafonable  to  require  of  thofe^ 
who  voluntarily  apply  for  admiffion  into  the 
office,  an  explicit  declaration  whether  they 
believe  the  dodrines  ?  For  that  belief  is  a 
qualification  indifpenfably  requifite  to  their 
fulfilling  with  integrity  and  effi^dl  the  func- 
tions, with  the  difcharge  of  which  they  dcfire 
to  be  entrufted. 

In  fubfcribing  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the 
intention  of  the   authority   which  prefcribes 

fub. 
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fubfcription  is  to  be  fatisfied.  This  authority 
is  not  (/)  the  Legiflature  of  the  13th  Eliz. 
which  pafled  the  adt  impofing  fubfcription ; 
but  the  exifting  Legiflature  of  this  country, 
which  having  the  power  of  repealing  that  afl:, 
and  forbearing  to  exercife  it,  ratifies,  and  as 
it  were  re-enads  the  law.  The  point  there^ 
fore  which  the  candidate  for  orders  has  to 
decide,  is  the  nature  of  the  fubfcription  which 
will  fatisfy  the  intention  of  the  Legiflature 
exifting  at  the  time  :  in  other  words,  he  is  to 
afcertain  what  engagements  that  Legiflature 

deems  the  fubfcriber  of  the  articles  to  contract, 
and  what,  if  any,  is  the  latitude  of  interpret- 
ation, when  the  expreflions  employed  in  the 
articles  admit  fome  latitude,  which  it  allows. 
In  deterpining  thefe  queftions,  he  is  not  in 
the  flighteft  degree  bound  by  the  meaning 

and  intention  of  the  Legiflature  of  13th  Eliz. 
if  he  has  fufficient  reafon  to  judge  the  mean- 
ing and  intention  of  the  exifting  Legiflature 
to  be  different. 

(i)  See  the  Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy  Inveftigated, 
&c.  3d  edit.  p.. 2 19 — 222j  by  the  author— and  alfo  vol.  i. 
p.  91  of  the  prefent  work. 

The 
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The  form  of  fubfcription  ftates,  that  "aZf 
**  and  every  [k]  the  articles  are  agreeable  to 
"  the  word  of  God  ;"  a  form  which,  if  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Legiflature  has  relaxed 
in  its  demands,  muft  appear  entirely  to  over- 
throw the  opinion  of  thofe  writers  who  main- 
tain that  the  articles  may  be  confcientioufly 
fublcribcd  by  perfons  who  think  them  true  in 
the  main,  yet  believe  feveral  of  them  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  Scriptures.  Some  latitude  (/) 
of  interpretation  however  fcems  clearly  allow- 
ed ;  fome  is  and  has  long  been  conftantly  in 
ufe  ;  and  the  fadl  has  been  fo  notorious  to  ma- 
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fenfes  will  fatisfy  the  Legiflature.  Yet  as  a 
latitude  in  itfelf  of  an  indefinite  nature,  and 
extending  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  is  al- 
ways liable  to  be  enlarged '  by  the  fubfcriber 
in  proportion  to  his  difficulties,  until  at  length 
it  exceeds  almoft  all  bounds  ;  it  fhould  feem 
that  a  revifal  of  the  articles,  under  the  aufpices 
of  the  Bench  of  Bifliops,  for  the  purpofe  of 
omitting  fuch  as  may  now  be  fuperfluous, 
and  fimplifying  thofe  which  are  oblcurc, 
would  contribute  equally  to  the  interefts  of 
the  eftablifhed  Church,  and  to  the  credit  and 
comfort  of  its  Minifters  {m). 

Againft  this  temptation  to  ufe  unwarrant- 
able latitude  in  interpreting  the  articles,  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  ftudies  them 
with  a  view  to  fubfcription,  honeftly  and  di- 
ligently to  guard.  A  defire  previoufly  formed 
of  entering  into  the  Church ;  the  difficulties 
and  inconveniencies  of  turning  to  another  line 
of  life ;  the  fuggeftions  of  intereft  in  all  its 
fliapes,  referring  to  pad  expences  and  to  future 
'  profpefts  J  thefe  and  other  circumftances  will 

(m)  See  fuprai  p.  20—22. 

be 
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be  very  apt  to  bias  the  judgment,  and  in- 
fluence the  determination,  of  the  enquirer. 
Let  him  never  forget  his  danger ;  let  him  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  the  feveral  articles  with 
upright  views  and  impartial  inveftigation  j  let 
him  not  content  himfelf  with  perufing  what 
has  been  w^ritten  in  their  defence  ;  but  qualify 
himfelf  to  form  a  fatisfadlory  decifion  refpe<fj;- 
ing  their  conformity  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
fame  manner  in  which  he  would  enable  him- 
felf to  determine  any  other  controverted  point, 
by  informing  himfelf  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments alleged  again  ft  them,  and  appretiating 
with  equal  deliberation  and  fairnefs  what  he 
finds  urged  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion.  Let 
him  remember,  that  if  he  fubfcribes  while 
perplexed  by  diftrading  doubts,  and  without 
peace  and  fatisfadlion  of  mind,  he  not  only  in- 
curs prefent  guilt;  and  guilt  too  which  will  be 
likely  to  be  continually  aggravated,  as  long  as 
he  remains  a  Minifter  of  the  eftabliflied  Church 
with  his  fcruples  unremoved  j  but  entails  upon 
himfelf  conftant  uneafinefs  and  difquiet,  and 
conftant  temptations  to  endeavour  to  blind  his 
judgment  and  ftifle  his  convidlion ;  tempta- 
tions which  will  increafe  in  proportion  to  the 

length 
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length  of  time  during  which  he  fliall  have 
been  a  Minifter  of  the  national  Church,  and^ 
to  the  preferment  and  profits  which  he  derives 
from  it.  If  the  refult  of  his  enquiries  and^ 
reflexions  fliouW  be  fuch,  that  he  feels  himfelf 
incapable  of  making  the  neceifary  fubfcription' 
with  a  fafe  and  quiet  confcience,  let  him  dtfiti 
from  his  intention  of  enrolling  himfelf  amdng 
the  Qergy  of  the  eflablifhment. 

It  may  not  be  fuperfluous  to  remark,  that 
the  ufe  of  iinjuftifiable  means  in  gaining  tefti- 
monials,  certificates,  or  titles;  and  attempts^ 
to  impofe  on  the  Bifliop  by  procuring  the 
afliftance  of  others  in  the  exercifes  and  com-- 
pofitions  enjoined  previous  to  ordination  ais 
trials  of  the  candidate's  abilities  and  attain- 
ments,  can  be  confidered  in  no  other  light' 
thin  in  that  of  frauds ;  and  of  frauds  com- 
mitted on  ail  occafion  when  every  feeling  of 
confcience  ought  to  be  awake,  and  when 
ingenuoufnefs  and  integrity  are  particularly 
required. 

II.  We  are  in  thfe  next  place  to  fpeak  of 
the  conduQ  of  a  Minifter  of  a  parilh. 

VOL.  II.  D  But 
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But  before  the  duties  of  the  office  are  ftated» 
let  the  young  Clergyman  be  warned  againft 
reprehenfible  methods  of  attaining  the  office 
itfelf.  Under  this  defcription  are  included 
all  kinds  of  illegal  and  fimoniacal  proceedings* 
whether  appearing  in  the  (hape  of  direG  pay- 
ments of  money,  of  general  bonds  of  refigna- 
tion,  or  of  conlradls  to  cede  any  adual  or 
probable  rights  of  the  living,  to  lower  tithes  or 
dues,  or  not  to  augment  them,  or  to  transfer  to 
any  other  perfon  a  portion  of  t!.e  produce  of 
the  benefice;  and  all  infincere  and  diflionour- 
able  means  of  conciliating  a  patron's  favour. 
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in  the  venal  traffic  of  eledions ;  by  ftudi-* 
oufly  becoming  the  conftant  companion  of  his 
field  fports ;  or  by  partaking  of  the  intempe- 
rance of  his  table,  and  acquiefcing  in  fcenes 
of  vice,  riot,  and  profanenefs.  In  the  cafe  of 
le&ureflxips,  and  other  eledtive  employments 
in  the  church,  let  no  impofition  be  pradifed 
to  captivate  the  voters  and  delude  their  igno- 
rance ;  nor  let  any  attempt  be  made,  if  they  are 
tradefmen,  or  in  more  humble  ftations,  to  over- 
awe  their  free  choige  by  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  men  on  whofe  favour  they  are  de- 
pendent. If  a  living  is  to  be  held  for  a  minor, 
let  no  referve  or  fubterfuges  be  pradtifed  to 
conceal  the  tranfadtion.  And  let  not  prefer- 
ment be  fought  in  any  cafe  with  a  degree  of 
anxiety  inconfiftent  with  a  full  and  lively  con- 
viaion  of  the  fuperintending  wifdom  and 
gpodnefs  of  Providence,  and  a  cheerful  refig- 
nation  to  the  will  of  the  Difpofer  of  all  events. 

Among  the  peculiar  fundions  of  the  Mini- 
fler  of  a  parifh,  the  celebration  of  divine  wor- 

and  felf-conccit ;  imbibing  lofty  ideas  and  expeflationa^ 
and  contraAing  a  time-icrring  difpofidoni  and  that  abje£k 
deference  to  the  Ghreat,  which  is  often  found  united  with 
arrogance  towards  equals  and  inferiors. 

Da  fhip 
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fhip  naturally  offers  kfelf  in  the  firft  place  to 
our  attention. 


The  iiiiial  times  of  public  worfhip  ought 
never  to  be  changed  by  the  Minifter  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuiting  his  own  convenience,  whea 
his  hearers  wtll  be  incommoded  or  difpleafed 
by  the  akeration,  and  of  couri'e  be  apt  to  re- 
lax in  their  attendance.  There  are  perfons  in 
every  panOi  to  whofe  minds  the  flighteft  pre- 
tence is  a  iuflicient  apolof^y  for  omitting  to  go 
to  church  j  and  they  who  take  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Clergyman  often  gratify  them- 
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throughout  the  church,  but  not  overftrained ; 
appropriate  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fervice, 
but  free  from  afFefted  emphafis;  and  that 
earnefl:  and  impreffive  folemnity  of  manner 
which  proves  the  heart  of  the  Minifter  to  be 
engaged  in  his  employment,  are  qualifications 
of  the  higheft  importance.  This  remark  muft 
be  extended  to  the  recital  of  the  baptifmal 
office,  and  of  other  fimilar  parts  of  the  book  of 
common  prayer;  which  are  fometimes  read 
with  fo  much  hafte  and  irreverence  as  to  lofe 
all  appearance  of  being  offices  of  religion. 

With  refped  to  the  compofition  (b)  of  fer- 
mons,  the  only  obfervations  proper  to  be  fug- 

gefted 

{d)  Sec  Archbifliop  Seeker's  Third  Charge  to  the  Qcrgy 
of  the  Diocefe  of  Canterbury ;  and  Mr.  Paley's  Advice  to 
the  young  Clergy  of  the  Diocefe  of  Carliile.  The  con- 
clufion  of  the  following  extraiEi  from  the  latter  perform* 
ance  deferves  particular  attention,  <^  I  am  far  from  re- 
<*  fufing  you  the  beucfit  of  other  men's  labours ;  I  only  re« 
<^  quire  that  they  be  called  in,  not  to  flatter  lazinefs,  but 
**  to  affift  induftry.    Tou  find  yourfelf  unable  to  fumifh 

a  fermon  every  week;  try  to  compofc  one  every  month. 

Depend  upon  it^  you  will  confult  your  own  fatisfaftion 
<*  as  well  as  the  edification  of  your  hearers ;  and  that, 
**  however  inferior  your  compofitions  may  be  to  thofe  of 
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gefted  in  this  place  are,  that  they  fliould  b^  I 
plain,  and  that  they  fhould  be  Chriftian  d\&  I 
courfes. 

A  fermon  which  is  above  the  capacity  of 
the  congregation  to  which  it  is  addrcffed  Is 
ufelefs  or  difgufting.  In  almoft  every  congre»  I 
gation  the  poor  and  unlearned  form  by  much 
the  larger  part ;  and,  univerfally,  the  meaning 
of  the  preacher  muft  be  caught  at  once,  or  it 
is  totally  loft.  Hence  the  peculiar  neceffity 
of  plainnefs  in  propounding  the  fubjeiS  to  be 
difcufTed,   and  in  the  manner  of  treating  it. 
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dividoQS,  frequently  deftitutc  of  adtual  dlf- 
tindion,  which  was  common  among  eminent 
divines  early  in  the  prefent  century;  together 
with  all  long  and  complicated  fentences,  ob* 
fcure  metaphors,  refined  ornaments  of  Ian* 
guage  and  compofition,  learned  references  to 
Pagan  philofophers  and  Chriftiail  fathers,  and 
prolix  digrefiions  from  the  main  topics  fug« 
gefted  by  the  text.  Let  it  not  be  faid,.that 
the  efiecft  of  a  clofe  obfervance  of  this  rule 
would  be  to  render  fermons  vulgar  and  unini« 
preilive.  He,  who  conceives  that  fimpliciity 
of  ftyle  and  laqguage  has  any  natural  connec*^ 
tion  with  feeblenefs  and  vulgarity,  ihews  him^ 
felf  totally  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  tafte  and  excellence  in  writing. 
He,  who  folicitoufly  feeks  to  diflinguifh  him^ 
felf  in  the  pulpit  by  a  difplay  of  elegance  of 
expreffion  and  profundity  of  learning,  proves 
himfelf  deficient  in  fome  of  the  leading  virtues 
which  ought  to  charadterife  ^  Chriflian  Mi<i 
wften 

Again :  Let  not  the  fermons  of  a  Minifter 
of  the  Gofpel  be  moral  treatifes  appealing 
chiefly  to  maxims  of  natural  reafon  and  ab- 
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ftra£t  ethical  ipeculations,  and  neglefting  the 
infpired  precepts  and  the  charaaeriflic  doc- 
trines of  Chrlftianity.  "  We  [p)  have  infaiSt 
*'  loft  many  of  our  people  to  feflarles,  by  not 
*'  preaching  in  a  manner  fufEciently  evangeli- 
•*  cal ;  and  fhall  neither  recover  them  from 
•'  the  extrayagances  into  which  they  have 
."  run,  nor  keep  more  from  going  over  to 
"  them,  but  by  returning  to  the  right  way, 
*•  and  declaring  all  the  counfel  of  God."— - 
5'  Refledtions  {q)  have  been  made  upon  us,  of 
*'  different  natures  and  with  different  views, 
5'  on  account  of  thefc  things,  by  Deifts,  by 

«    Par,;ft<!.    hv  hrftthrpn  nf  nnr  nwn     wliirb  it 
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^'  Apodles.  But  then  we  muft  enforce  them 
*'  chiefly  by  motives  peculiarly  Chriftian  j  I 
**  will  not  fay  only  by  fuch ;  for  the  Scrip- 
*V  ture  adds  otherst" 

« 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the 
reading  of  the  liturgy  are  applicable  to  the 
delivery  of  fermons.  And  to  them  it  may  be 
«ddedf  that  a$ :  preaching  is  that  part  of  the 
public  fervice  in  which  the  Minifter  is  mod 
liable  to  be  enfnared  by  vanity  and  the  defire 
pf  applaufe }  it  (hould  be  his  uniform  endea* 
VQur,  thftt^  aU  peifonal  confiderations  be  loft  in 
9  deep  fenfe  c^  the  awfiil  fundlions  in  which 
'^e  is  ^gag^d* 

AilQt^er  very  important  branch  of  the  duty 
fif  a  Clergyman,  yet  one  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  frequently  neglected,  is  the  private 
inftruiftion  of  his  pariftiioners.  Every  Clergy- 
maPf  at  his'  ordination,  folemnly  promifes  to 
f^fe  towards  thofe  who  ihall  be  entrufted  to  his 
p^e,  not  only  public  but  private  monitionsy  as 
need  Jhall  require y  and  occajim  Jhall  he  given. 
The  ufes  of  private  inftru£tion  are  manifold ; 
and  its.  pl^e  is  not  to  be  fupplied  by  the  moft 

able 
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able  and  earned  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit.  In 
his  private  addrelTes,  the  Minifter  of  a  parilh 
reaches  thofe  who  abfent  themfelves  from 
his  public  labours ;  and  aSedts  others  whom 
thofe  labours  have  failed  to  convince  and 
reform.  He  f<;izes  the  fit  moment,  when  the 
mind  is  difengaged  from  prefling  avocationsi 
or  the  heart  foftened  by  calamity.  He  adapts 
his  proceedings  to  the  particular  cafe  of  the 
individual ;  he  enters  into  his  fituation,  feel- 
ings, and  habits ;  he  obviates  prejudices,  he 
reftifies  mifconceptions,  he  refolves  doubts^ 
he  quiets  fcruples,  he  repels  excufes  and 
evafions,  the  exiftence  of  which  he  had  not 
even  fufpedted.  He  comes  clofely  to  the 
point ;  and  prefles  his  arguments  with  a  de- 
gree of  ftridl  and  undeviating  application  to 
the  thoughts  and  defeds  of  the  perfon  with 
whom  he  is  converling,  which  it  would  have 
been  improper  to  aim  at,  and  impoflible  to 
attain,  in  a  difcourfe  delivered  to  a  public 
congregation.  He  probes  the  heart  to  the 
bottom,  placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  vicious 
the  precife  image  of  their  depravity;  en- 
couraging the  timid,  confirming  the  irrefo* 
lute,    and   eftabliihing  the   devout  \n  their 

piety ; 
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piety ;  and  experiencing  at  the  fame  time,  for 
he  can  fcarcely  fail  in  fome  degree  to  expe- 
rience, a  reciprocal  impreflion  from  his  own 
precepts   on   his  own  breaft.      The  infight 
which  a  Clergyman  acquires  into  the  ftatc  of 
his  fldck,  in  the  courfe  of  his  private  exertions, 
is  of  effcntial  fervice  in  promoting  the  eflScacy 
of  his  public  preaching,  by  guiding  bis  judge- 
ment as  to  the  topics  to  be  fele&ed  for  fer- 
mons,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  them. 
Among  the  beneficial  efTefts  refulting  from 
private  inftruftion,  another  muft  yet  be  men- 
tioned.     In  proportion  as  this  duty  is  lefs 
oftenfibly  impofed  on  the  Minifter  than  the 
dated  performance  of  the  weekly  fervice  of 
the  church,  his  activity  will  bear,  in  the  appre- 
henfion  of  his  parifhioners,  the  marks  of  more 
genuine  and  affedlionate  folicitude  for  their 
welfare  j   and  will  therefore  b6  likely,  while 
it  raifes  him  in  their  eflimation  and  regard,  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  on  their  hearts  and 
condud.     And  though  it  be  a  duty  which  a 
young  Clergyman  will  find  it  difficult  at  firft 
to  difcharge  to  his  fatisfadion,  perfeverancc 
^ill  render  it  eafier  to  h^rn  fvery  day. 

Private 
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Private  difcotirfe  on  the  fubjedt  of  religion 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  fick ;  and  is  to 
a  certain  degree  prefcribed  in  the  offices  pro- 
vided for  their  ufe  in  the  book  of  common 
prayer.  Sicknefs  naturally  difpofes  the  mind 
to  ferioufnefs  and  refledlion  ;  and,  by  with* 
drawing  its  attention  and  loofening  its  attach- 
ment from  the  objefts  of  the  prefent  world, 
fits  it  for  eflimating  according  to  their  real 
importance  the  concerns  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  A  Clergyman  who  is  deeply  imprefTed 
with  the  awfulnefs  of  the  charge  which  his 
miniftry  lays  upon  him,  and  remembers  that 
**  there  (r)  is  joy  in  the  prefence  of  the  angels 
*'  of  God  over  one  fmner  that  repenteth,"  will 
not  fufier  his  parifhioners  to  want  his  in- 
firu£lions  at  the  moment  when  they  are  likely 
to  be  received  with  more  than  common  glad- 
nefs  and  eSeGt.  He  will  fpeak  to  them  with 
plainnefs  the  great  truths  of  the  Gofpel ;  he 
will  adapt  his  exhortations,  his  counfel,  his  re- 
proofs, to  the  paft  adions  and  the  prefent 
date  of  the  individual  whom  he  addrefTes* 
And  while  he  fhews  to  him  every  mark  of 

(r)  Luke  xv.  lo; 

that 
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that  compafEonate  tendernefs  which  his  litua- 
tion  demands,  he  will  beware  of  an  error  into 
which  Clergymen  are  not  unfrequently  led  by 
miftaken  pity,  that  of  affording  groundlefs 
confolations  and  unwarrantable  hopes  to  the 
fick ;  and  of  thus  teaching  their  liftening  re- 
lations to  believe,  that  a  few  days  of  forrow 
and  contrition  on  a  death-bed  may  be  deemed 
fufficient  to  wipe  away  the  guilt  of  a  long  and 
vicious  life. 

But  private  inftrudion  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  chambers  of  infirmity  and  difeafe.  The 
heakhy  and  robuft  are  perhaps  thofe  who 
ftand  in  the  greateft  need  of  it.  They  may 
be  forgetting  the  refolutions  and  breaking  the 
pro'mifes  which  they  formerly  made  in  fick- 
nefs ;  or,  having  feldom  been  reminded  of 
their  mortality  by  confinement  and  pain,  may 
be  immerfed  in  worldly  bufinefs  or  in  finful 
courfes,  and  thoughtlefs  of  future  judgment. 
Cafual  meetings,  and  vifits  purpofely  made 
and  repeated,  will  afford  a  Clergyman  many 
opportunities  of  endeavouring  to  awaken  and 
reclaim  them.  He  makes  the  attempt  per- 
haps, and  fails.     It  was  his  duty  however  to 

3  make 
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make  it.  And  how  does  he  know  but  that 
the  feed  which  he  has  fown,  though  now  it 
appears  inert  and  lifelefs,  may  fpring  up  and 
bear  fruit  hereafter  ?  Let  him  not  defpair  too 
foon,  nor  content  himfelf  with  a  fingle  trial. 
Circuinftances  may  change  for  the  better,  and 
a  fccoi-.d  or  a  third  effort  be  fuccefsful.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  dire£lion  of  o,ur  Saviour  to 
the  firH  preachers  of  his  religion,  "  not  to  caft 
"  their  pearls  before  fwine  ;"  and  it  is  a  direc- 
tion flill  to  be  remembered.  But  thofe  whom 
God  permits  to  live,  his  Minifters  l"hould  be 
very    flow    to    pronounce    irreclaimable.      A 
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annual  ienK)Iument8.  Honeft  and  difinterefted 
boldnefs  in  the  pat^i  of  duty  is  one  of  the  firft 
qualifications  of  a  Minifter  of  the  GofpeL. 
But  let  his  whole  condud  be  the  evident  refult 
of  piety  and  convidion,  and  plainly  animated 
by  the  fpirit  of  brotherly  love.  Let  his  ad- 
monitions be  conveyed  in  a  fuitable  manner^ 
and  at  feafons  prudently  chofen ;  and  let  thtttiy 
in  general,  be  kept  permanently  fecret  from  the 
world.  Let  him  neither  be  difconcertcd  iior 
irritated  by  negleft ;  nor  even  by  open  rude- 
nefs,  Qontempt,  and  injurious  recrimination. 
A  calm  and  mild  endurance  of  fuch  treatment 
is  his  duty  as  a  Chriftian  ;  and  in  the  end  it 
may  contribute  to  produce,  what  in  many 
(imilar  inftances  it  has  been  acknowledged 
greatly  to  have  forwarded,  a  change  of  heart 
and  life  in  the  culpable  party,  unable  to  for- 
bear from  fubfequent  reflection  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fpirit  and  condudt  of  his 
advifer  and  his  ownj  and  on  the  principles 
from  which  that  difference  arofe. 

The  inftrudlion  of  young  perfons  previoufly 
to  their  being  confirmed  is  an  important 
branch  of  clerical  duty.     Let  no  one  follow 

the 


the  blamable  and  peTnicioas  example  of  ttidWi 
Clergymen,  who,  after  hearing  each  of  th^ 
children  utter  a  few  fcntences  in  hafle  and 
by  rote,  give  them  tickets  for  confirmation  as 
a  matter  of  courfe.  Care  ought  to  be  taken 
not  merely  that  they  (hall  be  able  accurately 
to  recite  the  church  catechifm,  but  that  ihi 
fhall  be  competent  to  give  a  clear  accouni 
of  the  do£lrines  and  of  the  leading  precepts 
which  it  contains  ;  and  fhall  alfo  underftand 
the  full  import  of  the  rite  in  which  they  are 
about  to  bear  a  part.  Numbers  of  them  will 
be  altogether  deficient  in  thefe  qualifications. 
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The  cateclufing  of  children  is  a  practice  re- 
quired by  the  canons  from  the  Minifter  of  a 
parifh.  In  many  places  the  backwardnefs  of 
parents  to  fend  their  children^  joined  to  other 
caufesy  has  occafioned  it  to  be  difcontinued*^ 
The  inftitution  of  Sunday  Schools  is  admirably 
adapted  to  remedy  this  defedt ;  and  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  by  accufloming  the  riflng 
generation  to  regular  attendance  on  public 
worihipy  and  to  habits  of  early  piety,  deferves 
the  warmeft  fupport  of  the  parochial  Clergy. 
Every  Minifter  of  a  parifh,  in  which  no  Sun- 
day fchool  is  eftablifhed,  fhould  make  it  his 
objed  to  procure  the  immediate  eftabliihment 
of  one  or  more,  unlefs  fome  very  peculiar 
circumftances  render  the  plan  unneceflary ; 
and  when  they  are  eftablifhed,  he  fhould  care- 
fiilly  fuperintend  them.  He  will  there  find  a 
number  of  catechumens  collected  before  him. 
By  occafional,  yet  fufficiently  frequent,  exami- 
nations he  will  enfure  their  being  taught  not 
merely  to  repeat,  but  to  underftand ;  and  by 
the  judicious  diftribution  of  little  rewards  will 
excite  a  laudable  defire  to  excel  in  regularity, 
diligence,  obedience,  knowledge,  and  piety. 
Where  charity-fchools  of  other  defcriptions 

VOL.  II.  vB.  cxift. 


cxift,  the  Clergyman  of  the  place,  by  beftow- 
ing  fimilar  attention  upon  them,  commonly 
performs  aa  office  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
trulletis,  than  beneficial  to  the  young  perfons 
concerned.  ^^^H 

St.  Paul's  admonLtion  to  Archippus,  "  Taktf 
"  heed  to  the  minlftry  (/)  which  thou  haft 
"  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it," 
ihould  be  regarded  by  every  Minifter  of  the 
Gofpel  as  addrefled  to  himfelf.  A  Clergyman, 
by  frequently  comparing  his  condud  (/)  with 
the  enr;agements  into  which  he  entered  at 


St.  iPaul,  if  now  alive,  and  plawd  in  all  re- 
fpedsin  his  circumftances  and  fituation.  The 
tondu£fc  whfch  the  Apoftle  required  of  Chrif- 
tian  Minifters  in  his  own  time  is  -ftated  in  the 
direflions  (diredlions  equally  applicable  at  the 
Jprefent  ddy)  which  he  gs^ve  to  his  favourite 
pupil.  **  I  charge  [u)  thee  before  God  ind  the 
**  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  fhall  judge  the  quick 
^  and  dead  at  his  appearing  in  his  kingdom ; 
**  preach  the  word ;  be  inftant  iti  feafoh,  out  of 
•*  feafon  ;^  (not  only  at  the  dated  periods  of 
worfhip,but  at  all  other  times  when  fit  bpportu- 
iiitiesodcur ;  not  only  when  your  exertions  will 
be  taken  kindly,  blit  even  when  they  will  raife 
difpleafure  and  give  fome  offence,  if  yet  they 
appear  likely  on  the  whole  to  do  good;)  **  re- 
**  protre^  rebuke^  exhort,  with  all  longfuffering 
**  and  doflrine.'*  **  Be  thou  an  [x)  example 
*•  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  converfation,  in 
**  charity,  in  fpirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.  Give 
•*  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
*•  dodtrine ;  meditate  upon  thefe  things ;  give 
^  thyfelf  wholly  to  them,  that  thy  profiting 
^  may  appear  unto  all.      Take  heed  unto 

(»)  2  Tim.  iv.  I,  2.      '     (x)  I  Tim.  hr.  12— itf. 

E  a  "  thyfelf 
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"  thyfelf  and  Unto  thy  do£lrine  ;  continne  itl^ 
"  them ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  fhalt  favc  both 
"  thyfelf  and  them  that  hear  thee."  How 
ftridly  conformable  the  condufl  of  St.  Paul 
himfelf  was  to  thefe  injun^ions  appears  inci- 
dentally in  various  pans  of  his  own  writings  i 
and  ftill  more  clearly  in  the  book  of  the  A€ts 
of  the  Apoftles.  Hence  he  could  cotifidently 
appeal  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Ephefus, 
when  he  bade  them  farewell  with  a  foreboding 
that  he  fliould  never  fee  them  more,  for  their 
leftimony  of  his  zeal  and  pevfeverance  in  the 
execution  of  his  office ;  taking  them  to  re- 
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^  not  fhunned  to  declare  unto  them  all  the 
**  counfel  of  God."  Well  therefore,  after  the 
example  which  he  had  given  them,  might  he 
deliver  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the 
Minifters  of  the  Gofpel  in  all  ages,  that  folemn 
charge :  "  Take  heed  unto  yourfclves,  and  to 
all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghoft 
hath  made  you  overfeers,  to  feed  the  church 
•*  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchafed  with  his 
**  own  blood."  And  well  might  he  exclaim 
with  holy  joy,  when,  believing  the  time  of 
his  departure  to  be  at  hand,  he  looked  back 
on  his  pad  labours :  ^^  I  have  fought  a  good 
^  fight  {aa) ;  I  have  finifhed  my  courie ;  I  have 
'  ^^  kept  the  faith.  Hencefoscth  there  is  laid  up 
**  for  me  a  crown  of  righteoufnefs,  which  the 
^^  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  ihall  give  me  at 
♦*  that  day/' 


Among  St  Paul's  inftrudions  to  Timothy, 
which  have  recently  been  quoted,  we  find  this 
direction,  that  he  fhoi^dd  be  ^*  an  example  of 
**  the  believers  f'  that  he  (hould  exhibit  in  his 
own  life  a  fhining  pattern  of  all  thofe  Chrifliau 
virtues  which  he  inculcated  on  his  hearers. 
A  direction  of  the  lame  kind  is  given  by  St» 

(aa)  2  Tim,  iy.  7,  9«  . 

E3  Paul 
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Paul  to  Titus,  with  an  intimation  of  the  bene-. 
ficial  confequences  which  the  obfervance  of  it 
would  produce  in  filencing  and  in  precluding 
calumnious  imputations,  which  would  other- 
wife  at  once  affei9:  the  preacher  himfelf,  and 
prevent  the  reception  and  effe£t  of  his  doiSrine. 
"  In  all  things  {bb)  fliew  thyfelf  a  pattern  of 
"  good  works ;  in  doctrine  ihewing  uncor-f 
*'  ruptnefs,  gravity,  fincerlty,  found  fpeech  that 
"  cannot  be  condemned ;  that  he  that  is  of 
"  the  contrary  part  may  be  aflmmed,  having 
"  no  evil  thing  to  fay  of  you."  Our  Saviour 
had  previoufly  given  fimilar  Inflnidlions  to  his 
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the  individual;  they  will  profefs,  perhaps 
they  will  believe,  that  he  who  openly  difre- 
gards  the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  he 
teaches,  knows  it  to  be  an  impofture;  and 
will  thus  be  confirmed  and  hardened  in  their 
own  {dd)  infidelity.  Thofe  ChriiUans  who  are 

(dJ)  On  this. point  the  authoritjr  of  Bi(hop  Burnet  is  very 
jftrong.  Speaking  of  unbelievers  (Preface  to  the  Paftond 
Care,  Glafgow,  1762,  p.  13),  he  fays :  «•  Now  this  I  am 
^*  forced  to  declare,  that  having  had  much  free  converfa* 
^'  tion  with  many  that  have  been  fatally  corrupted  that  way, 
^'  they  have  very  often  owned  to  me  that  nothing  promoted 
^  this  fo  much  in  them,  as  the  very  bad  opinion  which 
f*  they  took  up  of  all  Clergymen  of  all  fides :  they  did'not 
'^  fee  in  them  that  ftriAnefs  of  life,  that  contempt  of  the 
^^  world,  that  zeal,  that  meeknefs,  humility,  and  charity, 
^'  that  diligehte  and  eameftnefs  with  relation  to  the  great 
^<  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they  reckoned 
f*  they  would  moft  certainly  have  if  they  themfelves  firmly 
^^  believed  it :  therefore  they  concluded  that  thofe,  whofe 
<<  b^finefs  it  was  more  ftri£ily  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
^'  their  religion,  knew  that  it  was  not  fo  certain  as  they 
<<  themfelves  for  other  ends  endeavoured  to  make  the 
<*  world  believe  it  was ;  and  that  though  for  carrying  ofi 
•*  of  their  own  authority  or  fortunes,  which  in  one  word 
*'  they  call  their  trade,  they  feemed  to  be  very  pofitive  in 
f^  afSmung  the  truth  of  their  dodirine ;  yet  they  in  their 
U  own  hearts  did  not  believe  it,  fince  they  lived  fo  little 
**  fuitably  to  it,  and  were  fo  much  fet  on  raifing  them- 
'*  felves  by  it,  and  fo  little  on  advancing  the  honour  of 
^'  their  profeffioQ  by  an  esemplary  piety.- * 

£  4  leading 


Paul  to  Titus,  with  an  intimation  of  the  bcn& 
ficlal  confequences  which  the  obfervance  of  k, 
would  produce  in  filencing  and  in  precluding 
cahimnious  imputations,  which  would  other- 
wife  at  once  affeil  the  preacher  himfelf,  and 
prevent  the  reception  and  effedl  of  his  doitrine. 
"  In  all  things  {bb)  fhew  thyfelf  a  pattern  of 
"  good  works  J  in  doflrine  fhewing  uncor-r 
*'  ruptnefs,  gravity,  fincerity,  found  fpeech  that 
"  cannot  be  condemned ;  that  he  that  is  of 
"  the  contrary  part  may  be  aihiimed,  having 
"  no  evil  thing  to  fay  of  you."  Our  Saviour 
had  previoufly  given  fimllar  inftrudtions  to  his 
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the  individual;  they  will  profefs,  perhaps 
they  will  believe,  that  he  who  openly  difre- 
gards  the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  he 
teaches,  knows  it  to  be  an  impofture;  and 
will  thus  be  confirmed  and  hardened  in  their 
own  {dd)  infidelity.  Thofe  Chriftians  who  are 

(dd)  On  this  point  the  authoritjr  of  Bi(hop  Burnet  is  very 
jftrong.  Speaking  of  unbelievers  (Preface  to  the  Paftoral 
Care,  Glafgow,  1762,  p.  13},  he  fays :  *<  Now  this  I  am 
**  forced  to  declare,  that  having  had  much  free  converfa* 
'*  tion  with  many  that  have  been  fatally  corrupted  that  way, 
^*  they  have  very  often  owned  to  me  that  nothing  promoted 
^*  this  fo  much  in  them,  as  the  very  bad  opinion  which 
f^  they  took  up  of  all  Clergymen  of  all  fides :  they  did'not 
'^  fee  in  them  that  ftriAnefs  of  life,  that  contempt  of  the 
^'  world,  that  zeal,  that  meeknefs,  humility,  and  charity, 
^'  that  diligehte  and  eameftnefs  with  relation  to  the  great 
^<  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they  reckoned 
f^  they  would  moft  certainly  have  if  they  themfelves  firmly 
*'  believed  it :  therefore  they  concluded  that  thofe,  whofe 
<<  b^finefs  it  was  more  ftri£ily  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
^'  their  religion,  knew  that  it  was  not  fo  certain  as  they 
<<  themfelves  for  other  ends  endeavoured  to  make  the 
<*  world  believe  it  was ;  and  that  though  for  carrying  on 
•'  of  their  own  authority  or  fortunes,  which  in  one  word 
«'  they  call  their  trade,  they  fecmed  to  be  very  pofitive  in 
**  afSrming  the  truth  of  their  dodlrine ;  yet  they  in  their 
^*  own  hearts  did  not  believe  it,  fince  they  lived  fo  little 
*<  fuitably  to  it,  and  were  fo  much  fet  on  raifing  them- 
'^  felves  by  it,  and  fo  little  on  advancing  the  honour  of 
^'  their  profeffioQ  by  an  esemplary  piety.'' 

£  4  leading 
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leading  immoral  lives  will  not  omit  to  juftify 
their  vices  by  the  example  of  their  Minifter ; 
and  will  probably  conclude,  in  oppofition  to  his 
ftrider  language  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  Go- 
fpel,  having  no  higher  aim  and  purpofe  than  to 
raile  its  followers  to  a  certain  moderate  degree 
of  virtue,  fpeaks  of  the  neceffity  of  umverfal 
holinels  merely  with  a  view  of  bringing  them 
up  to  the  requifite  ftandard ;  and  that  if  men 
lead  tolerably  decent  lives  in  moft  refpcfts,  not 
much  inquiry  will  be  made  hereafter  concern- 
ing the  indulgence  of  a  few  favourite  fins. 
The  radical  principle  of  the  Cliriftian  Religion 
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man,  who,  without  having  his  charader  flain^ 
ed  by  prominent  wickedncfs,  is  devoid  of  the 
genuine  ardour  of  piety,  fleeps  torpidly  on  hia 
poft,  and  limits  his  exertions  to  the  duties 
which  law  and  cuftom  render  indifpenfablc. 
Failings  however  which  fall  ihort  of  grois  vice 
and  fcandalous  negledt  of  duty  are  fufficient  to 
lower  in  »  very  great  degree  the  credit  of  a 
Clergyman,  to  diminifh  the  utility  of  his  la« 
hours,  and  to  countenance  general  imputations 
on  his  order,  and  on  Chriftianity.     The  eyes 
of  men  are  upon  him,  folicitous  to  pry  into 
)us  defedts  and  weaknefTes.     Habits  and  ac- 
tions, which  pafs  uncenfured  in  perfons  of 
other  profefl^ons,  wiU  be  noticed  in  him,  not 
merely  with  that  fuperior  degree  of  blame 
which  they  deferve  in  confequence  of  the 
nature  of  his  office,  but  often  with  extreme 
and  unmerited  feverity.     Hence  the  duty  of 
**  2^vpiding  all  appearance  of  evil,'*  even  of  the 
(lighter  degrees  of  evil,  is  particularly  incum- 
bent on  him.     If  he  ihews  marks  of  levity 
^d  afiedation  in  his  manners,  pr  of  lurking 
V^ity  in  his  dref? ;  if  he  is  fond  of  gratifying 
|iis  palate  with  delicacies,  and  becomes  a  critic 
\n  the  fcieiice  of  eating  and  drinking ;  if  he 

is 
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is  noted  for  atuu:bnieat  to  field  diverfiona, 
or  frequents  the  circle  of  diffipated  amufe^ 
ments ;  thofe,  v^ho  are  in  their  hearts  the  leaft 
anxious  for  the  charadler  of  the  clerical  pro- 
feflion,  will  be  among  the  foremoil  to  expofe 
him  to  ridicule  and  fcom^ 

In  every  part  of  his  private  and  domelHc 
condud):,  a  Clergyman  who  is  fmcerely  defi-? 
rous  of  leading  others  to  obey  the  Gofpel  will 
fhew  himfelf  deeply  penetrated  with  a  fenfc 
of  religion.  He  will  eameftly  endeavour,  as 
he  is  directed  by  [ee)  St.  Paul,  and  as  he  has 
promifed  at  his  ordination,  "  to  Q^)  frame 
**  and  fafhion  his  family,  as  well  as  himfelf, 
^  according  to  the  doftrine  of  Chrift,  that 
both  may  be  wholefome  examples  and  pat- 
terns to  his  flock."  His  manner  of  living 
will  not  only  be  fuited  to  his  circumftances, 
but  charafterifed  by  moderation,  plainnefs, 
and  fobriety ;  his  children  will  be  trained  to 
early  piety  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  his  whole  houfehold  habitu- 
ally excited  to  the  fear  and  love  of  God  by 

{ee)  1  Tim.  iii.  4,  5.   11,  12. 
{ff)  Sec  the  Office  of  Ordination. 

family 
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family  prayer,  as  well  as  by  a  conftant  at^ 
tendance  on  the  public  duties  of  Chrlftianity, 
He  will  recoiled^  how  greatly  the  influence  of 
temptations  is  increafed  by  the  fafcinating 
power  of  habit  and  example;  and  will  be 
fteadily  on  his  guard  againft  the  efFed:  of  the 
l)ad  cuftonis,  to  which  local  circumftances  may 
particularly  expofe  him*  The  village  Clergy- 
inan  and  the  Minifler  of  a  parifh  in  a  large 
town  have  their  common  trials :  each  however 
has  trials  almoft  exclufiveiy  his  own.  Thus 
the  forqaer  may  be  tempted  by  the  obfcurity 
of  his  poft  to  become  remifs  in  his  profeflional 
exertions*  The  latter  may  be  feduced  by  the 
confpicuoufnefs  of  his  ilation  into  a  parade  of 
diligence  and  piety.  Or  the  former  may  be 
led  by  neighbouring  fquires  and  wealthy 
farmers  into  their  attachment  to  field-fjports, 
^nd  meetings  of  noify  intemperance.  The  lat^ 
ter  is  fubjedl  to  the  contagion  of  more  refined 
luxurioufnefs  of  living,  and  to  the  baneful  effedis 
of  the  continually  recurring  card-table.  The 
former  fometimes  contracts  a  rufticity  of  man- 
ners and  a  coarfenefs  of  ideas  and  phrafeology, 
which  render  whatever  virtues  he  may  pofTefs 
Jef?  engaging.   The  latter,  efpecially  if  young, 

•   2  not 
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not  unfrequentiy  becomes  foppifti  and  con- 
ceited ;  corrupted  by  afieilation  ;  and  glad  to 
convince  lu8  aflbciates  that  he  is  fuperior  to 
what  they  term  the  Jiiffnefs  of  his  profelEon, 
and  what  he  ought  to  regard  as  the  purity  of 
a  Chriftian,  Whatever  be  the  fituation  of  a 
Clergyman,  let  him  on  the  one  hand  be  cau- 
tious and  fele£l  In  hia  fociety,  and  maintain, 
on  the  other,  a  friendly  and  familiar  intercourfe 
with  all  clafles  of  his  pariftiioners,  without  fer- 
vility  towards  the  rich,  or  arrogance  towards 
the  poor.  He  will  not  omit,  if  he  be  truly  pious, 
thofe  occaiions,  which   the  courfe  of  cafual 
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conciliate  differences,  and  to  prevent  con- 
tention. He  will  be  liberal,  as  far  as  his  fitib 
ation  will  poflibly  admit,  in  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  efpecially  to  the  tick  ;  adapting  the 
relief  which  he  affords  {gg)  to  their  feveral 
wants.  Thefe  ads  of  compaffion  and  kind^ 
nefs  are  not  only  of  great  advantage  to  the 
perfons  who  are  the  objedls  of  them ;  but  they 
alfo  conciliate  to  a  clergyman  that  general 
refpe£t  and  efteem,  which  adds  double  force 
to  his  public  and  private  inftru£tions. 

'The  charader  and  condudl  of  the  wife  of 
a  Clergyman  is  of  high  importance,  not  only 
to  his  domeilic  comfort  and  his  perfonal  im« 
provement  in  Chriftian  virtue,  but  alfo  to  the 

{gg)  It  fometimes  happens  that  a  Clergyinan  pofleflcs 
fttflicient  medical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  aflift  many 
of  his  poor  parifhioners  with  the  gift  of  fome  fimple  me« 
dicines.  But  he  who  exercifes  liberality  in  that  way 
ought  to  be  extremely  on  his  guard  againft  doing  harm : 
and  unlefs  the  ailment  be  both  obvious  in  its  nature  and 
moderate  in  degree,  will  ufually  do  the  mod  good  by 
employing  the  help  of  a  medical  perfon.  The  diftribution 
of  bibles,  prayerbooks,  and  fmall  religious  trads  may 
commonly  be  one  very  ufeful  branch  of  a  Clergyman's 
charity. 

caufe 
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caufe  of  religion  and  the  influence  of  his 
profelfional  labours.  In  addition  therefore 
to  the  obligations  by  which  every  man  is 
bound  ill  the  fight  of  God  to  make  it  his 
object  to  lete^  a  partner,  qualified  by  fteady 
piety  and  benevolence  of  heart  to  encourage 
himftif,  and  others  who  may  be  witneffes  of 
her  condutTt,  in  a  life  of  holinefs  and  good 
works  ;  t!ie  MinJfter  of  the  Gofpel  ought  to 
be  afliuated  by  motives  of  duty  peculiar  to 
himfelf.  How  can  he  reafonably  hope  to 
fulfil  his  folcmn  promife  of  framing  and 
fafliiouiug  his  family  according  to  the  doc- 
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above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth  ?  Will  hid 
exhortations  to  fober-mindednefs  and  humility 
be  equally  feconded  by  the  proceedings  of 
his  wife,  whether  fhe  be  addicted  to  finery, 
expeniive,  arrogant,  and  difTatisfied,  or  of  a 
meek  and  modeft  and  contented  fpirit  ?  Will 
fhe  equally  encourage  him  to  ads  of  liberality 
towards  the  poor,  whether  fhe  be  of  a  grudg-^ 
ing  or  of  a  charitable  temper  ?  Will  he  find 
it  eafy  to  continue  on  kind  terms  and  in 
habits  of  frequent  and  friendly  intercourfe 
tnth  his  neighbours,  if  his  wife  diflikes  and 
defpifes  them  ?  Will  it  be  no  obflacle  to  his 
plans  of  doing  good,  if  he  is  thwarted  inflead  of 
meeting  with  co-operation  at  home  ?  Will  not 
every  material  failing  in  his  wife's  difpofitions 
and  pradiice  be  likely  to  prove  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  full  exercife  on  his  part  of  the 
oppofite  virtue  ?  There  have  been  inftances 
in  which  the  wifhes  of  the  wife  of  a  Clergy- 
man have  interfered  to  fuch  an  extent  with 
the  duties  of  her  hufband,  as  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  proper  place  of  refidence  and 
the  parifh  committed  to  his  care,  that  he 
might  live  in  a  fpot  where  her  paflion  for  gay 
fbciety   and    cards    and    public    diverfions 

might 
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might  be  more  cafily  and  more  largely  gnk 
tified* 

Abufes  which  take  place  in  the  adminiftra^ 
tion  of  parochial  affairs  may  frequently  be 
corredled  by  the  prudent  interpofition  of  the 
Clergyman ;  and  by  his  influence  with  thofe 
who  are  either  not  interefted  in  their  continu-i 
ance,  or  not  obftinately  averfe  to  co-operate 
in  redrefling  them.  Of  this  nature  are  par-* 
tiality  in  the  diflribution  of  money  coUedled  at 
the  facrament;  the  careleft  management  or 
perverfion  of  charity  eflates  ;  and  the  negled 
fometimes  fhewn  by  overfeers  toward3  poor 
families  in  real  diflrefs.  But  a  Clergyman,  it 
mud  be  admitted,  will  in  common  do  wifely 
in  refraining  from  entering  deeply  into  the 
adminiftration  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  parifh, 
except  in  ftrong  cafes ;  fince  otherwife  he  may 
not  improbably  excite  a  degree  of  prejudice 
and  odium  againft  himfelf  fuflicient  greatly  to 
impede  the  effedl  of  his  labours  in  his  peculiar 
fphere.  His  interference  has  a  marked  pro- 
priety, when  they  whofe  immediate  concera 
it  is  to  maintain  the  church  in  fubflantial  re-i 
pair,  and  in  a  ilate  of  neatnefs,  and  well  fur- 
'  nifhed 
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nifhed  with  books  and  other  appendages  of 
divine  worlhip,  are  inattentive  to  their  duty. 
But  let  him  take  care  that  his  parifhioners  may 
not  be  fupplied  with  a. pretext  for  excufing 
their  own  parfimony,  by  finding  him  tardy 
or  avaricious  in  repidring  that  part  of  the  fa- 
bric, the  fupport  of  which  is  by  law  required 
of  the  Minifter ;  or  by  feeing  him  impoverifli 
and  commit  wafte  on  his  glebe,  and  fuffer  his 
parfonage  houfe  and  the  buildings  annexed  to 
it  to  fall  into  decay,  leaving  his  fucceffors  to 
the  inadequate  remedy  of  {Bb)  dilapidations. 
On  the  contrary,  while  he  is  cautious  not  to 
lay  a  burthen  on  future  incumbents,  by  maldng 
the  houfe  which  they  are  to  inhabit  too  large 

(it)  Thia  remedy  is  often  imperfed,  when  the  de- 
ceafed  Cleigyman  has  left  property  fufEcient  to  anfwer 
every  demand.  For  his  fucceflbr  may  find  himfelf  obliged 
to  accept  from  the  executors  what  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
penfation,  rather  than  incur  the  charge  of  urging  his  juft 
claim  by  courfe  of  law.  And  if  he  reforts  to  the  law, 
though  he  may  recover  what,  if  applied  in  time^  would 
have  prevented  the  damage  from  taking  place ;  he  can 
fcarcely  expecl  to  gain  what  will  fully  repair  it,  or  to  gain 
any  dung  without  expence.  The  money  recovered  muft 
be  expended  on  the  buildings  within  two  years.  Black- 
ftone^  ilk  91* 

▼OL.  II.  .  F  in 
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in  proportion  to  the  income  of  the  living ;  let 
him  improve  it,  if  he  is  a  man  of  affluence,  to 
the  extent  of  that  limit,  for  their  lakes  if  not 
for  his  own  (//'). 


There  is  no  circumftance  which  fo  often 
dilhirbs  the  harmony  that  fhould  ever  fubfift 
between  a  Clergyman  and  his  parifhioners,  as 
contention  refpefting  tithes.  Many  objetSions 
are  urged,  and  not  without  reafon,  againft 
this  mode  of  providing  for  the  Clergy,  as 
being  injurious  to  the  progreis  of  agricultural 
induftry.     But  this  is  the  Icaft  important  of 
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verfive  of  all  religion,  an,d  ftrike  at  the  root 
of  the  very  purpofe  for  which  ecclefiaftical 
eftablifliments  are  inftituted.  Until  fome 
more  eligible  method  of  fupporting  the  Clergy- 
is  adopted  by  the  Legiflature^  it  remains  the 
duty  of  every  Clergyman  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
viate the  evils  attending  that  which  {ii)  now 
fubfifls.  But  kindnefs  on  the  part  of  a 
Clergyman  in  confulting,  even  at  fome  lofs 
to  himfelf,  the  convenience  of  his  pariihioners 
in  the  management  of  his  tithes ;  and  that 

{kh)  The  following  extx^d  from  Dr.  Ailun*s  defcrip* 
fion  of  the  country  round  Manchefter,  I795»  4^^*  P*  ^^^9 
points  out  a  dek£k  in  the  mode  of  providing^  in  certain 
circumftancesy  for  the  fupport  of  Clergymen,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  feems  capable  of  being  eafily  re- 
medied. '<  The  advance  of  population  in  the  parifli  of 
<<  Eccles  has  been  attended  with  a  due  care  ttfpeSttng 
^  public  worfliip,  and  the  religious  education  of  children. 

*  *<  Two  new  chapels  of  eafe  have  been  built  Gnce  the 
.  <*  year  1775  at  Pendleton  and  Swiuton,  with  competent 

*<  falaries  for  the  Clergymen  from  feat-rents.    In  this 

*  «<  mode  of  providing  the  Minifter's  ftipend  in  new-ereded 
*<  churches  and  chapels  there  does  not  appear  a  fufficient 

.  *'  reaolle£lion  of  the  decreafing  value  of  money ;  or  a  re- 
*<  quifite  provifion  to  obviate  its  efieAs  by  a  claufe  in  the 
**  Confecration  Deeds  to  authorife  a  proper  advance  of  the 
*'  ftipend^  as  circumftances  may  require,  by  the  direction 
*'  ©f  the  Bifliopi  or  othcrwifc.** 

F  2  cautious 
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cautious  moderation  in  his  demands  (//), 
which  not  only  implies  a  mind  untainted  by 
avarice,  but  a  folicitude  Hkewife  to  make  every 
reafonable  facrifice  rather  than  to  have  the 
fpherc  of  ufefulnefs  narrowed  by  diflcnfions, 
is  by  no  means  aHways  iufiicicnt  to  fecure 
him  from  the  neceffity  of  contell.  The  rights 
wbicli  are  invaded  or  withheld  may  be  of  fo 
much  importance  to  himfelf ;  and  alfo  to  his 
fucceflbrs,  for  whom  he  is  bound  to  regard 
hirofelf  as  in  fome  refpefts  a  truftee  ;  that  he 
may  be  obliged  in  confcicncc  to  defend  or  re- 
claim them,  at  the  rifk,  or  even  with  the  cer- 
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bled  J  of  propofals  of  referring  the  matter  to 
arbitration  j  in  (hort,  of  every  method,  rather 
than  of  law.  If  compelled  to  apply  to  a  Court 
of  Juftice  as  his  lafl  refource,  let  him  ftill  be 
careful  to  retain  a  kind  and  Chriftian  temper 
towards  all  his  opponents,  and  to  make  due 
allowances  for  prejudices  and  illiberality  re- 
fulting  from  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  fufpi- 
cion.  In  every  period  of  the  fuit  let  him 
be  ready  to  offer  and  to  embrace  fair  plans 
of  accommodation.  And  if  the  flruggle 
is  at  length  terminated  by  a  judicial  deci- 
fion,  let  him  not  be  improperly  elated  by 
fuccefs,  nor  deprefTed  and  foured  by  difapr 
pointment* 

Coldnefs  and  diflike  are  fometimes  found  to 
fubfift  between  a  Clergyman  and  fuch  of  his 
parifhioners  as  diflent  from  the  eftablifhed 
church.  It  is  the  pait  of  the  former  to  be- 
ware left  any  portion  of  it  fhould  arife  from 
faulty  difpofitions  or  condudl  of  his  own. 
He  will  remember  that  the  Bible  is  open  to 
every  Chriftian ;  that  thofe  who  differ  from 
him  in  religious  opinions  have  an  unqueftion- 
able  right  to  judge  for  themfelves ;  and  that 
J  F  3  ♦'to 
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"  to  their  own  mafter  they  ftand  or  fall." 
Mindful  that  he  is  hitnfelf  continually  liable 
to  decide  amifs,  and  abhorring  all  tyranny 
over  the  confciences  of  men  ;  yet  neglecting 
no  fit  opportunities  of  pointing  out  with 
modefl:  franknefs,  to  all  whom  he  deems  in 
error,  -whatever  he  thinks  materially  wrong  in 
their  faith  and  praftice  ;  he  will  be  "  gentle 
*'  unto  al!  men  (mw),  in  meeknefs  inftru^ing 
*'  thofc  that  oppofe  themfelves ;"  and  refort- 
ing  to  that  moft  effedlual  method  of  preventing 
thofc  under  his  care  from  falling  off  to  other 
fcSs,  zealous  induftry  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
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among  Chriftians  gf  all  perfuafions,  a  fpirit  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  brotherly  love.  If  he 
ihould  chance  to  be  treated  by  diflenters  of  any 
denomination  with  contempt,  afperity,  and  the 
fournefs  of  prejudice,  let  him  not  be"  drawn 
into  the  fatal  miftake  of  conceiving  that  evil 
paffions  in  others  will  vindicate  animofity  or 
a  want  of  benevolent  feelings  on  his  part.  By 
unfeigned,  unoflentatious,  and  nniform  mild* 
nefs  of  temper  and  complacency  of  behaviour, 
let  him  conftrain  thofe  who  differ  from  him 
to  confefs,  whatever  they  may  think  of  his 
do&rinal  opinions,  that  he  has  imbibed  froin 
the  Gofpel  the  fpirit  of  a  Chriftian. 

The  foregoing  ftatement  of  the  various  du^ 
ties  of  a  parochial  Minifter  clearly  implies  the 
general  obligation  of  refidence.  Habitual  re- 
fidence  on  the  fpot  is  elTential  to  his  being  able 
efiedlually  to  perform  them.  He  who  grafps 
at  the  revenue  of  a  benefice,  and  ftudies  to 
evadie  the  perfonal  difcharge  of  the  various 
fundlions  which  that  revenue  is  intended  tp 
reward,  and  the  performance  of  thofe  momen- 
tous  duties  to  God  and  man,  which  by  ac- 
ceptiqg  the  living  he  has  undertaken,  eyinces 

F  4  either 
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cither  a  moft  culpable  negleft  of  proper 
confideration,  or  a  callous  depravity  of  heart. 
Preference  to  another  part  of  the  country; 
fondnei's  for  particular  fociety  ;  attachment  to 
particular  habits  of  life ;  vicinity  to  hereditary 
or  other  private  property  ;  overftrained  appre- 
henfions  on  the  fcore  of  health ;  facility  on 
the  part  of  the  Diocefan,  whether  pardonably 
rcfiilting  from  infirmities,  or  arifmg,  as  it  will 
fometimes  be  found  to  anfe,  from  culpable 
remiifnefs ;  thefe  alfo  are  motives  and  tempta- 
tions to  non-refidence  which  no  confcicntiouB 
man  can  ferioufly  examine  without  perceiving 
thnf  thfv  ciurhl  to  he.  ftedfaftlv  rpfifteH.      It  is 
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thofc  which  the  laws  of  the  land  {nn)  exprefsly 
allow,  may  be  reafonably  granted  in  a  particu- 
lar cafe,  is  a  point  to  be  decided  by  the  Bifliop 
of  the  diocefe.  But  fuch  exemptions  will 
never  be  fought  by  a  confcientious  Clergyman, 
except  under  extraordinary  circumftances.  A 
Curate  has  neither  the  authority  in  inftrudling 
and  reproving  which  the  aftual  poffefTor  of 
the  living  has,  nor  the  fame  ability  to  be 
charitable.  He  is  not  improbably  a  much 
younger  man,  and  commonly  therefore  has 
lefs  knowledge  and  experience  j   and  is  lefs 

(fm)  w  There  arc  indeed  cafes  in  which  the  law  dif- 
**  penfes  with  holding  two  livings,  and  by  confequence 
<<  allows  abfence  from  one.  But  perfons  ought  to  con- 
*<  fider  well,  fuppoGng  they  can  with  innocence  take  the 
**  benefit  of  that  law,  whether  they  can  do  it  on  other 
^'  terms  than  their  difpenfation  and  their  bond  expreflcs, 
•*  of  preachuig  yearly  thirteen  fermons,  and  keeping 
**  two  months  hofpitality  in  the  parifli  where  they  refide 
•*  leaft.  For  the  leave  given  them  on  thefe  conditions 
^*  is  not  intended  to  be  given  them,  however  legally  valid, 
^*  if  the  conditions  are  neglected  ;  always  excepting  where 
**jt{fi  impediments  happen.  There  are  cafes  likewife  in 
<<  which  the  nonrefidence  of  perfons  who  have  only  one 
♦*  living  is  permitted  by  law.  But  fome  of  thefe  alfo  arc 
'^  put  under  limitations,  beyond  which  the  permiffion  doth 
♦'  pot  reach."    Seeker's  Charges,  p.  21 1. 

I  likely 
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likely  to  be  imprelTed  with  a  ftridt  and  ferious 
fenfc  of  iiis  momentous  duties.  And  the  un- 
certainty of  hia  continuance  in  the  cure  leflens 
the  force  of  feveral  fubordinate  incitements  to 
induftry  and  exemplary  condud.  It  is  even 
better  however,  in  general,  that  a  Clergyman, 
fhould  never  vifit  his  parilh  at  all,  but  have 
his  place  fupplied  by  a  refident  Curate ; 
than  that  he  fhould  live  at  the  dlftance  of 
fix  or  eight  miles  from  it,  and  from  thence 
take  the  whole  care  of  it  himfelf.  For  the 
confequence  of  the  latter  method  will  almoft 
invariably  be,  that  he  will  foon  ceafe  to  vifit 
his  nnrifliinners    cxcpnt    on   Siindavs.   and   in 
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fubftitute,  and  the  diflBculty  both  of  finding  a 
perfpn  difpofed  to  perform  them  with  Chrif^ 
tian  zeal  and  activity,  and  of  difmifGng  a 
Curate  however  carelefs  and  inattentive,  if  at 
the  fame  time  he  executes  the  functions  pre« 
fcribed  by  law,  and  is  not  guilty  of  flagrant 
and  notorious  vice ;  thefe  are  confideration^ 
which  ihould  render  the  non-refident  Minifter 
much  more  fcrupulous  than  is  often  the  cafi; 
in  the  choice  of  his  deputy.  The  Curate 
ought  to  be  encouraged  i|i  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty  by  a  liberal  {00)  recomp^nfe.  No- 
thing is  more  equitable  than  that  he  who 
pndergoes  the  labour,  ihould  enjoy  an  ample 
ihare  of  the  revenues  of  the  office.  In  addi- 
t;ion  to  his  falary  he  ought  alfo  to  have  thq 

(oo)  The  power  of  Blfliops  in  appointing  the  falaries  of 
Curates  has  lately  been  confiderably  enlarged  by  an  excel- 
lent A€t  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  hoped  that  one  of  the 
cffc&s  of  this  A&f  in  addition  to  that  of  promoting  the* 
^omfprts  of  a  moft  ufeful  body  of  men,  will  be  to  encou- 
rage reCdence  on  the  part  of  the  beneficed  Clergy.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  very  advantageous  to  the  caufe 
of  religion,  had  a  more  ample  difcretionary  power  been 
committed  to  the  Prelates  in  the  cafe  of  large  livings ; 
authorifing  them  to  aflign  to  the  Curate,  and  efpecially 
on  the  non-refidence  of  his  Principal,  a  ftipend  propor- 
tioned to  the  a£tual  value  of  the  benefice. 

free 
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free  ufc  of  the  parfonagc  ;  both  that  he  may 
be  provided  with  a  comfortable  habitation, 
and  that  the  building  may  be  preferved  in  a 
fit  (late,  as  to  fubftantial  repair  and  cheerful 
neatnefs,  for  future  pofleflbrs  of  the  living. 
The  incumbent  however,  if  it  be  poflibie, 
fliould  refide  occafionally ;  and  at  any  rate 
Ihouid  keep  a  fuperlntending  eye  over  the 
condudl  of  the  Curate,  that  he  may  ftimulate, 
encourage,  and  advife  him,  as  circumftances 
may  require.  Heihould  alfo  appropriate  fome 
part  of  the  profits  Vyliich  he  receives  himfelf 
from  his  living,  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
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cpaiequence  which  naturally  follows ;  that  he 
muft  be  abfent  at  leaft  half  the  year  from  one 
of  the  parities.  A  confiderate  Minifter  of 
the  Gofpel  will  be  very  flow  to  place  him- 
felf  in  a  iituation  which  adds  to  the  charge 
for  which  he  is  refponfible^  and  diminifhes 
in  an  equal  proportion  his  ability  to  fulfil  it. 
And  independently  of  this  circumftance,  a 
Clergyman,  whofe  heart  is  fixed  on  its  proper 
objefts,  will  not  only  reje£t  with  abhorrence 
the  idea  of  pradifing  fervile  and  unchriftian 
arts  to  advance  himfelf  in  his  profeflion ;  but 
will  never  be  eager  and  very  anxious  for  the 
acquifition  of  preferment.  Even  if  a  place  in 
the  higheft  rank  of  ecclefiaftical  promotion 
be  at  his  option,  he  will  be  guided,  as  to 
accepting  or  declining  it,  by  the  refult  of  a 
ferious  and  unprejudiced  enquiry  into  his  fit- 
nefs  for  the  oflSce,  the  temptations  with  which 
it  will  be  accompanied,  and  their  probable 
efFefts  on  himfelf  and  on  his  family  {qy). 

A  Qer^ 

(qq)  *<  Nec  indecorc  appetentes  erimus  (mode  faperCf 
**  &  ben^  audlre,  atque  adhiberi  feriis  negotiis  cordi  eft) 
**  aut  diUcia  lucellii  aut  gradus  cujuflibet  altioris.  Non 
*<  funt,  tzperto  credite,  non  funt  tantt  vel  honores,  vel 
<<  rcdittts  ampUffimt  ecclefiafticis  deftinati,  ut  a  quoptam 

"  cnixe 
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A  Clergyman  ought  to  cultivate  a  friendly 
and  edifying  intercourfe  with  his  clerical 
brethren  ;  and  freely  to  impart,  when  oppor- 
tunities occur,  to  younger  members  of  the 
profefllon  the  benefits  of  his  counfel  and  expe- 
rience ;  and,  as  far  as  his  circumftances  allow, 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his  diftrefled  fel- 
low-labourers in  the  Gofpel,  and  of  their  indi- 
gent widows  and  orphans.  Let  him  be  mode- 
rate in  demanding,  juft  in  paying,  and  impartial 
in  arbitrating,  dilapidations ;  and  careful  to 
fecure  to  his  liiccelTors  the  poirciTion  of  all  pa- 
pers, records,  and  other  documents,  which  may 
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teftimonial,  or  a  fiftitious  title,  for  any  of  his 
brethren ;  or  for  any  perfon  who  folicits  ad- 
miflion  into  orders.  In  many  cafes  from  ne- 
ceffity,  and  in  almoft  all  cafes  from  habit,  a 
Bifhop  repofes  Very  great  confidence  in  the 
accounts  which  he  receives  from  his  Clergy 
concerning  thofe  who  feek  admijQion  into 
orders,  or  employment  and  advancement  in 
their  profeffion.  If  unworthy  men  therefore 
are  ordained,  or  invefted  with  offices  in  the 
church  (events  which  are  lio  lefs  misfortunes 
to  the  perfons  thcmfelves,  than  to  thofe  placed 
under  their  care,  and  to  the  general  interefts 
of  religion  and  virtue),  much  difgrace  and 
much  criminality  attaches  itfelf  to  the  con- 
dudJ:  of  the  Clergymen,  who  by  carelefs  in- 
difference, or  by  artifice  and  fraud,  have 
,  contributed  to  place  them  in  their  refpedtive 
iituations.  Thefe  are  confiderations  which 
deferve  more  attention  than  they  commonly 
obtain. 


A  Clergyman  is  bound  by  the  nature  of 
his  profeffion,  and  by  his  exprefs  promife  at 
his  ordination,  to  be  diligent  in  fearching  the 
Scriptures,  to  make  them  his  leading^^  ftudy, 

and 
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and  to  avail  himielf  of  collateral  aids  towai 
underilanding  them.  The  knowledge  with 
which  he  entered  into  orders,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
will  rapidly  decline.  From  thofe  who  are 
blefl  witli  greater  abilities  and  the  enjoyment 
of  more  leifure  than  others  of  their  brethren, 
greater  progrefs  in  critical  erudition,  dfepqe^^^ 
refearches  into  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  mor(f^^ 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  wi'ltings  o£ 
the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Chrlftian  church, 
and  a  more  accurate  infight  into  the  feveral 
cbjcQions  urged  atjainft  Chriilianity  by  modern 
unbelievers,  may  juhly  be  espetHed.     There 
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devout  views,  and  devout  aSedlions,  will 
labour  With  little  earneflnefs  to  inculcate  them 
on  others.  But  he  ^o  is  governed  by  a 
principle  o^*  fteady  and  habitual  piety,  will 
feel  the  enlivening  influence  of  it  in  every 
part  of  his  condud ;  in  his  public  and  in  his 
private  exertions  as  a  Minifter;  in  perform- 
ing divine  fervice ;  in  compofing  fermons ;  / 
in  delivering  them  from  the  pulpit ;  in  the 
fuperintendetace  of  youth ;  in  argumentative 
and  in  perfuafive  converfations  on  religious 
fubjeds  with  the  intelligent ;  in  familiar  ad- 
monitions to  the  poor  man,  when  he  vifits 
him  in  his  cottage,  overtakes  him  going 
forth  to  his  labour,  or  meets  him  returning 
from  the  field.  And  how  fhall  this  devout 
temper  be  attained|  by  him,  who  neglefts  con- 
timually  to  imprefs  oh  his  memory  the  pre- 
cepts and  the  bright  examples  of  piety  record- 
ed iii  the  Scriptures ;  the  inftrudlions  and  the 
animating  lives  of  Patriarchs,  of  Prophets,  of 
Apoftles ;  and,  above  all,  the  commandments 
and  the  charadler  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Thofe  are 
the  fources  from  which  are  to  be  drawn  that 
^  grateful  love  of  God,  that  defire  to  be  rendered 
an  inftrument  of  his  glory,  that  affedionate 
VOL.  II.  G  zeal 
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zeal  for  the  falvation  of  men,  that  caraefl 
afpiring  after  perfonal  holinefs  as  an  indif- 
penfable  preparative  for  eternal  felicity; 
which,  if  Lhey  ought  to  be  the  principles  coo- 
ftantly  predominant  in  every  hunun  heart, 
cannot  be  ahfent  without  peculiar  guilt  from 
the  heart  of  the  Minifter  of  the  Gofpel.  Tfaofc 
are  the  fources  from  which  are  to  be  learned 
ftedfafi:  reliance  on  the  wifdom  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Preferver  of 
all  things ;  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  fortitude 
under  difficulties,  patience  under  injuries, 
fajthfulnefs  under  trials.  They  are  the  fources 
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ever  more  than  common  trials  the  providence' 
of  God  may  fee  fit  that  he  fhould  undergo. 

If  circumflances  Induce  a  Clergyman  to 
enter  into  religious  controVerfy,  let  him  beat 
in  mind  the  merited  difgrace  which  polemical 
writers  of  all  perfuafions  have  fo  frequently 
incurred;  and  learn  to  think  humbly  of  him<» 
felf,  and  charitably  of  his  opponents.  Let  him 
**  put  away  {ss)  all  wrath,  and  clamour,  and 
"  bittemefs,  and  evil  fpeaking,with  all  malice.**' 
Let  him  not  exhibit  himfdf  as  a  gladiator  upon 
a  ftage,  inviting  the  fpeftators  of  the  conteft 
to  admire  his  prowefs  and  his  fkill.  Let  hicti 
contend  as  becomes  a  Chriflian  vindicating 
Chriflianity.  Let  him  guard  againft  being 
biaffed  by  groundlefs  prepoffeffions,  or  inte- 
refted  motives,  in  forming  or  in  maintaining 
his  opinions.  Let  him  urge  no  argument  far- 
ther than  he  fincerely  believes  it  to  be  juft  and 
pertinent.  Let  him  appreciate  the  reafoning 
of  his  antagonift  with  cool  and  difpaflionate 
judgement,  and  with  a  mind  anxious,  not  for 
yidory,  but  for  the  difcovery  and  eftabliflv- 

(/f )  Ephef.  iy»  31* 
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ment  of  truth  ;  and  openly  retra(S  his  formi 
fentiments  and  affertions,  if  he  becomes  con»^ 
vinced  that  they  were  erroneous. 


\ 


If  a  Clergvman  engages  in  the  tafk  of  edu- 
cation, let  him  remember  that  the  duties  which 
he  owes  to  his  parifh  are  not  diminifhed  by 
his  new  employment;  and  that  the  firft  duty 
which  he  owes  to  his  pupils  is  deeply  to  im- 
prel's  them  with  the  principles,  and  to  train 
them  to  the  pradlice,  of  religion.  The  former 
of  thefe  cautions  is  the  more  proper  to  be 
fmrn-pfl.^d.  as  fvrrtinnc  in  Tnifinrr  hic;  frhfinl  tn 
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bufinefs  of  education,  whofe  peculiar  circuni'* 
ftances,  duties,  and  dangers,  if  purfued  into 
detail,  would  afford  fcope  for  remarks  and 
difcuffions  of  confiderable  length ;  and  may 
properly  receive  fome  brief  and  general  notice 
in  this  place.  I  mean  the  Clergy  refident  in 
our  univerfities.  A  young  man^  after  he  has 
taken  his  firft  degree  and  has  been  admitted 
into  orders,  efpecially  if  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a  fellowfhip  at  his 
college,  is  frequently  led  to  refide  principally 
in  the  univerfity  by  prefent  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, and  by  the  profpedt  or  the  hope  of 
;u:ademic  honours  and  emoluments.  The 
tranquillity  of  his  fituation,  his  freedom 
from  domeftic  cares,  the  noble  libraries  to 
which  he  has  accefs,  and  the  fociety  of  many 
learned  and  excellent  men  by  which  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  profiting,  afford  him  moft 
valuable  means  of  preparing  himfelf  to  dif- 
charge,  under  the  divine  bleffing,  with  fide- 
lity and  wifdom  the  ofiice  of  a  Chrlftian 
Minifter.  Of  thefe  advantages  there  have 
doubtlefs  been  numbers  who  have  reaped, 
there  are  others  who  are  now  reaping,  the 
proper  fruits.     But  the  benefit  refulting  from 
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the  favourable  charaderiftics  of  the  fituation 
in  queftion  is  greatly  diminiflied,  and  m 
many  cafes  is  more  than  counterbalanced,  by 
others  of  the  oppofite  defcrlption.  The  gene- 
ral ftudtes  of  the  place  arc  not  diredled  (o 
much  as  they  ought  to  be  to  theological  at- 
tainments :  nor  are  thofe  the  attainments 
which  fecure  to  the  ftudent  the  academical 
diftinflions  and  rewards,  which  ftand  higheft 
in  the  general  cftimation.  Thcfe  are  circum- 
ftances  not  likely  to  be  without  their  influ- 
ence on  the  views  and  fentiments  of  a  young 
Clergyman  refident  in  college.     A^d  if  he  is 
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the  commencement  of  the  following  week; 
Thus  be  pafles  feveral,  perhaps  manjr,  yearSi 
fioxnlaaUy  a  parochial  Minifter ;  but  withotft 
the  intercourfe,  the  habits,  the  attachment^ 
<he  experience,  to  which  much  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  labours  of  a  parochial  Minifter  is  to  be 
aicribed :  until  when  at  length  he  is  placed 
on  a  benefice  by  his  college  or  a  private 
patron,  it  is  well  if  he  does  not  remove  thi^ 
ther  little  inclined  to  profeflional  manners, 
occupations,  and  purfuits ;  and  not  only  un^ 
accuftomed  to  refidence  and  averfe  to  it,  but 
difpofed  to  queftion  its  obligation  as  a  duty, 
and  to  think  lightly  of  its  importance.  His 
mode  of  life  in  college  is  in  other  refpefts 
Adapted  to  involve  him  in  hazards  and 
temptations.  In  the  firft  place,  he  has  not 
the  benefit  of  domeftic  fociety.  He  pafles 
term  after  term  detached  from  his  kindred 
and  natural  connections,  and  a  ftranger  to 
the  comhion  bleflings  and  improving  office^ 
of  family  intercourfe.  In  the  fecond  placcfi 
he  is  led  to  aflbciate  much  with  undergradu^-  ' 
ates  of  fortune,  efpecially  with  thofe  whofe 
academical  rank  ftations  them  at  the  fame 
table  with  the  Fellows  of  the  college ;  youiftg 
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men  whofe  habits  and  proceedings  are  formed 
on  a  fcale  little  according  with  his  future 
profpedts,  but  fuited  to  infpire  him  with  a 
paflion  for  (imilar  indulgences.  Among  thefe 
companions  too  he  witnefTes  (for  the  truth 
mufl  not  be  difguifed)  much  that  he  ought 
to  difapprove.  Some  of  them  however  are 
his  pupils,  and  feem  likely  to  be  iqftruments 
of  his  preferment :  and  others,  with  whom 
he  is  familiarly  acquainted,  may  hereafter,  if 
he  fhould  preferve  their  favour,  prove  his 
patrons  alfo.  He  is  therefore  ftrongly  tempted 
to  connive  at  grofs  improprieties  in  converfa- 
tion  and^  in  condud}:,  if  not  to  bear  a  part  in 
them :  and  at  length  perhaps  evinces,  in  his 
difpofitions  and  demeanour,  a  not  very  un- 
common mixture  of  pride  and  felfifh  fervility ; 
while  he  boafts,  on  the  one  hand,  of  his 
connexion  with  the  great,  and  oftentatioufly 
treads  in  their  footfteps ;  and  difplays,  on  the 
other,  a  fupple  accommodation  to  their  hu- 
mours and  follies,  poflibly  to  their  diflipatioa 
and  intemperance,  with  a  view  to  his  own 
advancement.  When  thefe  temptations  arc 
fuccefsful,  it  is  not  merely  that  ingenuoufnefs 
^d  worth  of  ch^a^er  in  the  individual  are 

loft, 
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loft.  That  perhaps  is  neither  the  only  nor 
the  worft  confequence.  The  evil  may  fpread 
much  widen  From  the  example  thus  exhi<» 
bited  by  one  who  bears  the  name  and  office 
of  a  Chriflian  Minifler^  his  youthful  afTociates 
may  be  prone  to  infer  that  Clergymen  in 
general  are  irreligious  and  time-ferving  like 
himfelf :  and  may  not  improbably  be  induced 
to  conclude,  either  that  Chriftianity,  of  which 
they  believe  him  to  know  fomewhat  more, 
than  themfelves,'  is  regarded  by  him,  and 
may  well  therefore  be  regarded  by  them,  as 
a  pious  impofhire ;  or  that,  if  true,  it  requires 
not  that  holinefs  which  they  recoUedt  to  have 
heard  prefcribed  from  the  pulpit ;  nor  even 
an  abftinence  from  gay  vices  fanftioned  by 
puftom,  and  held  in  polite  life  to  be  not 
unbecoming  ^"  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
^  honour.^ 

Mailers  of  colleges,  public  tutors,  and 
others  who  fill  high  ftations  and  offices  in  the 
univerfities,  ought  habitually  and  confcien- 
tioufly  to  bear  in  mind  how  important  a  part 
of  the  rifing  generation  is  committed   at  a 

moft  critical  period  of  life  to  their  care.     To 

cherilh 
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cherifh  learning,  and,  in  preference  to  learn* 
ing,  virtue  4  to  (hew  no  improper  counte- 
nance to  rank  and  wealth  j  to  aSt  with  im* 
partial  attention  to  defert  in  beftowing 
academical  emoluments  and  diftin^ions  c^ 
ererjr  kind ;  to  evince  a  rigid  obfcrvance  of 
truth  and  juftice  in  granting  or  refuting  teHi* 
moniala  to  candidates  for  orders ;  to  confer  a 
marked  and  fteady  encouragement  on  theo« 
logical 'fttldies,  partly  becaufe  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  evidences  and  truths 
of  Chriftianity  is  that  knowledge  which  is 
of  the  higheft  moment  to  every  man,  and 
partly  becaufe  it  peculiarly  merits  attention  in 
the  feminaries  in  which  moft  of  the  future 
Minifters  of  the  Eftablifhcd  Church  are  to  be 
trained ;  thefe  are  among  the  principal  duties^ 
by  the  difcharge  of  which  they  are  to  acquit 
themfelves  to  their  own  confciences  and 
benefit  their  country.  Were  I  to  dwell  on 
any  additional  obligation,  it  fhould  be  on  the 
duty  of  making  large  redudlions,  by  vigorous 
and  prudent  meafures,  in  the  expences  of  an 
academical  life.  The  prefent  fyftem,  highly 
pernicious  to  all,  is  Angularly  detrimental  to 
yi)ung  men  of  fmall  fortunes  deftined  for  the 
^ -L_  I  church* 
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church.  It  initiates  them  into  a^^nQ^e  of 
profufion  culpable  in  itfelf,  and  pi$j^^viB 
of  habits  and  defires  particularly  unbecQpaing 
the  profefiion  for  which  they  are  defigned, 
and  the  ftations  which  tn  general  they jife  to 
occupy.  And  it  is  likely  to  have  thi|  lic^her 
confequence^  that  much  the  gTta,t^i;^ig0gt  of 
country  Qergymen,  whofe  fonsj,,  ^25^  '^^ 
habits  in  which  they  are  brought  up^9|!liome, 
are  better  adapted,  than  any  other 
clafs  of  individuals  to  form  a  fuc^Jjpi^^  of 
Minifters  of  the  Gofpel,  will  :fooil;^ibjp  no- 
longer  able^  £ven  if  they  are  abVs  ^j  g^fent^ 
to  fupport  the  charges  of  a  young  ^an's  edu- 
cation at  a  univerfity,  and  at  the  fame  time  tQ. 
do  juftice  to  the  reft  of  their  family. 

Finally,  if  a  Clergyman  fliould  ever,  be  led 
to  entertain  a  ftiong  fufpicion  that  th^  ^nda^-. 
mental  tenets  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church  are  re- 
pugnant  to  the  Scriptures ;  let  him  not  Be/im- 
pelled  by  a  tendernefs  of  confcience,  nee'dlpfsly 
fearful  of  being  feduced  by  intereft  and  habit^ 
to  abandon  his  pbft  without  due  confideration 
and  inquiry.  But  let  him  not  delay  to  bhu^. 
his  doubts  to  the  teft  of  ftri£t  and  fair  examU) 
nation.     And  if  after  the  beft  exercife  of  wm 
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judgement,  not  relying  csclufiveiy  on  itfelf*, 
hut  aided  by  a  careful  review  of  the  arguments 
of  others,  thcfe  doubts  fliould  arife  to  convic- 
tion, let  him  honcftly  and  quietly  retire  from 
his  ftation  in  the  Eftablifliment,  whatever  it 
may  be  ;  and  ceafe  to  receive  a  falary  for  a 
fervice,  which  he  can  no  longer  difcharge  with 
innocence  and  peace  of  niind. 


III.  It  remains  to  fubjoin  a  few  obferva- 
tions  on  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  Bifliop.  Thefe 
duties  relate  to  ordination;  the  fuperlntend- 
ence  of  the  Clergy  ;  the  ufe  of  his  ecclefiafti- 
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this  extreme  magnitude  and  importance  calls 
for  the  greateft  integrity,  vigilance,  and  exer- 
tion, in  thofe  to  whom  it  is  configned.     And 
A  want  of  fcrupulous  care  and  fidelity  in  the 
^xercife  of  this  truft  will  appear  the  more 
blamable,  when  we  confider  that,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  our  Ecclefiaftical  Conftitution, 
a  perfon  once  admitted  into  full  orders  can 
fcarcely  be  prevented  by  Bifhops  from  occu- 
pying any  poft  of  preferment,  a  nomination 
to  which  he  may  have  intereft  to  procure, 
unlefs  he  be  guilty  of  moft  flagrant  enormities. 
But  among  thofe  Clergymen  who  are  palpably 
deficient  in  the  leading  qualifications  which 
ihould  diftinguifli  a  Chriftian  Minifter,  and 
whom    it  would   confequently  be   defirable, 
were  it  practicable,  to  preclude  from  the  en- 
joyment of  benefices,  the  number  (laihed  with 
flagrant  enormities  is  comparatively  fmall.  To 
lay  hands  fuddenly  (//)  on  no  man ;  to  com- 
mit the  oflSce  of  a  teacher  to  thofe  men  alone 
who  are  worthy  {uu)  of  confidence ;  thefe  are 
cautions  which  St.  Paul  did  not  think  it  need- 
lefs  to  addrefs  even  to  Timothy ;  and  cautions 

{tt)  I  Tim.  7.  22.  {uu)  2  Tim.  ii.  2. 

which 
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which  ought  to  be  deeply  imprinted  on 
mind  of  every  modern  Bilhop.  As  the  eifi- 
tent  of  the  diocefes  in  this  country  renders  it 
impoffible  for  a  Bifhop  to  have  a  perfonal 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  life  of  the  young 
men  who  apply  to  him  for  ordination ;  the  law 
dircfts  all  the  candidates  to  produce  certain 
prefcribed  teftimoniaU  of  their  good  condu£l. 
This  care  on  the  part  of  the  Legiflature  is  to 
be  confidered  as  intended  to  fupply  him  with 
valuable  information,  which  he  might  not 
otherwife  have  been  able  to  obtain ;  but  not  to 
exempt  him  from  the  obligation  of  furnifhing 
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ment  concerning  them.  All  thefe  are  pmnts 
to  which  it  behoves  the  Biihop  to  advert,  in 
proportion  as  he  has  opportunities  of  afcertain*- 
ing  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  refpedling  them. 
That  the  Legiflature  means  him  to  take  thefe 
circumflances  into  the  account,  is  evident  from 
its  permitting  him  {xx)  to  rejed  any  candidate^ 
even  without  afiigning  a  reafon  for  his  refufal. 
The  power  of  reje£king  a  candidate  without 
fpecifying  any  reafon  is  indeed  fo  open  to 
abufe,  and  liable  to  carry  in  practice  fo  fufpi- 
cious  an  appearance,  that  it  (hould  never  be 
exercifed  except  in  very  peculiar  cafes.  It 
muft  however  be  allowed  to  be  poflible  that  a 
Bifhop  may  have  received  intelligence,  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  fatisfied,  under  circum-* 
fiances  which  make  it  improper  for  him  to 
divulge  it  j  and  may  thus  be  obliged  to  en- 
counter the  imputations  which  will  ufually 
refult  from  his  filence.    . 

As  no  lawful  means  c^  difcovering  the  real 
chara&er  of  perfpns  defiring  admittance  into 
orders  ihould  be  negleded,  it  feems  a  very 

(fcx)  Burn's  Ecdefiaft.  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.32|  3d  edit. 

fit 


fit  precaution  in  a  Bifhop  univcrfally  to  re- 
quire the  certificate  known  by  the  technical^. 
name  of  a  Si  quia. 


1 


It  is  alio  the  duty  of  a  Bifhop  to  fcrutJnire 
the  validity  of  the  titles  for  orders  prefented 
to  him  ;  that,  if  any  of  them  are  fiflitious  and 
delufive,  proper  reprehenfion  may  fall  on  thofe 
who  have  figned  them,  as  well  as  on 
perfons  in  whofe  favour  they  were  fabricate( 


m 


The  literary  and  theological  attainments  of 
the  candidates  are  difcoverable  by  the  Bifhop 
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By  the  refult  of  a  deliberate  and  impaTtial 
furvey  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
the  candidate,  and  by  no  other  motive  what- 
ever, let  the  Bifhop  be  determined  as  to  grant- 
ing or  refuting  him  admiifion  into  orders,  or 
advancement  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  mi* 
niftry.  Let  him  not  be  afraid  of  exercifing 
his  difcretion.  If  the  young  man's  pretentions 
ought  not  to  be  allowed,  let  not  the  pain  of 
giving  him  a  temporary  or  permanent  denial, 
nor  the  fear  of  offending  his  friends,  or  another 
Bi(hop  from  whom  he  has  received  dimiffbry 
letters,  nor  even  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  be 
fuffered  to  have  the  flighted  influence  in  the 
cafe.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a  man  of 
piety  and  of  competent  knowledge,  let  not  the 
church  be  deprived  of  a  ufeful  Minifter,  though 
he  fhould  not  happen  to  have  been  educated 
at  one  of  the  univertities.  And  let  not  the 
Bifhop  omit  the  opportunities  which  his  fta- 
tion  affords  him,  of  imprefling  on  the  minds 
of  the  approved  candidates  the  folemn  nature 
of  the  office  which  they  are  about  to  under- 
take, and  the  awful  refpontibility  annexed  to 
it.  By  exhortation,  by  advice,  by  recommend- 
ing habits  of  life,  fuggefting  plans  of  iludy, 

VOL.  II.  H  and 
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and  pointing  out  improving  books,  feveralijp' 
adapted  to  the  fituation  and  abilities  of  thei 
individuals  whom  he  addieflea  j  let  him  con- 
tribute whatever  is  in  his  power  towards  ren- 
dering all  of  them  zealous  and  ufeful  Minifters 
of  religion.  His  inftrudtions  delivered  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  at  a  feafon  which  forms 
a  memorable  a:ra  in  the  lives  of  thofe  to 
whom  they  are  directed,  will  feldom  be  totalljn 
forgotten.  ^ 


leiV 


The  general  fuperintendence  of  the  condu<ft 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  diocefe  is  a  very  import- 
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fidential  perfons  refident  near  the  party  con- 
cerned ;  appreciating  .  it  according  to  their 
means  of  learning  his  true  character,  and  th^r 
freedom  from  prejudices^  either  in  his  favour 
or  againft  him ;  and  putting  its  accuracy  to  the 
proof  by  comparing  together  and  contrafling 
the  intelligence  derived  from  different  quarters. 
The  periodical  vifitations  of  a  Bifhop,  pru- 
dently conducted,  will  greatly  increafe  his 
knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  his  diocefe.  And  on 
this  account  among  others  they  ought  not  to 
be  poflponed  beyond  the  cuftomary  time  of 
their  recurrence  j  nor  hurried  over,  as  if  they 
were  mere  matters  of  troublefome  form,  with 
eager  precipitation.  And  were  a  Bifhop  to 
make  an  annual  progrefs  through  a  portion  of 
his  {yy)  diocefe  in  the  intervals  between  the 

general 

(^yy)  An  admirable  example  of  truly  Chriftian  zeal  and 
diligence  in  the  difcharge  of  epifcopal  duties  has  been 
exhibited  by  Bifliop  Burnet.  **  Not  content  with  the 
**  ttfual  triennial  vifitationsi  he  every  fummeri  during  fix 
'*  weeks,  made  a  progrefs  through  fome  diilri£ts  of  his 
'^  diocefe^  preaching  and  confirming  from  church  to 
**  church  i  fo  that^  before  the  return  of  the  triennial  vifi* 
<*  tation,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  behaviour 
*^  of  every  incumbent.     He  preached  every  Sunday  in 

H  ^  <«  fome 
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general  vifitaSons ;  his  afiive  vigilance  would 
be  well  repaid  by  the  exertions  to  which  it 
would  roufe  his  Clergy,  and  the  infight  which 
it  would  afford  him  into  their  feveral  difpo- 
fitions,  attainments,  and  proceedings.  And 
the  confufion  which  not  unfrequently  takes 
place  at  prefent  from  the  vaft  crowds  aflem- 
bling  to  be  confirmed,  infomuch  that  num- 
bers are  even  unable  to  hear  any  of  the  qucf- 
tions  propofed  to  them,  though  calling  for 
promiflbry  replies  on  their  part,  would  be 
obviated.  Its  exiftence  in  any  degree  is  dif- 
graceful. 
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difcharging  his  duty  with  proper  ftridnefs; 
and  with  an  impartial  regard  to  the  merits  of 
the  cafe^  whatever  be  the  fituation  and  con- 
nexions of  the  individuals  in  fault.  What 
was  the  folemn  injun&ion  with  which  St* 
Paul  clofed  ^is  diredions  to  Hmothy  re- 
fpe&ing  his  condud  in  cenfuring  elders  of 
the  church?  ^*  I  charge  (sss)  thee  before 
*'  God  and  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift^  and  the 
*^  t\t&  angels,  that  thou  obferve  thefe  thingSt 
*^  without  preferring  one  before  another; 
*^  doing  nothing  by  partiality."  In  cafes  of 
flagrant  enormity,  it  may  well  become  the 
Bifhop  to  paft  open  cenfure  on  the  unworthy 
Minifter.  Except  in  fuch  inftances,  private 
reproof  is  more  advifable.  It  has  more  of 
the  air  of  kindnefs ;  and  leaves  no  ftigma  on 
the  character  of  the  individual,  if  it  fhould 
ultimately  appear  that  the  diocefan  had  been 
mifinformed  as  to  the  nature  or  the  degree  of 
the  offence. 

By  the  fame  fpirit  of  impartiality  ought  a 
Bifhop  to  be  afluated  in  exercifmg  that  de- 
gree of  authority  which  the  laws  give  him, 

(ftz)  I  Tim.  V.  21* 

H  3  as 
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;is  to  enforcing  or  difpenfing  with  the  refi- ' 
dence  of  parochial  Minifters.  This  difpenfing 
power  fhoLiId  never  be  exercifed  except  under 
very  particular  circumftances  ;  nor  the  per- 
miffion  of  abfence  be  continued  longer  than 
thc'fe  circumftances  exiik{aaa). 

A  Bifliop  ftiould  rejgard  his  ecclefiaftical 
patronage  as  a  fund  entrufted  to  his  difpofal, 
not  for  the  emolument  of  undeferving  rela- 
tives, nor  for  the  immoderate  aggrandizement 
even  of  his  meritorious  conneilions;  not  to 
reward    cringing   adlierents ;     not    to  lie  dii- 
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themfelves  under  his  Infpedion  by  zealous 
and  exemplary  conduA  in  the  minifterial 
office ;  and  fuch  of  them  efpccially  as  are  ad- 
vanced in  life,  or  have  borne  the  preflure  of 
narrow  incomes  and  large  families,  have  the 
ftrongeft  claims  to  his  attention.  Care  mufl: 
at  the  fame  time  be  taken  that  the  individual 
feledted  be  fuitable  to  the  flation  which  he  is 
to  occupy,  and  to  the  place  where  he  is  to  be 
fixed.  And  fcarcely  any  confiderations  fhould 
prevail  on  a  Bifhop  to  give  to  one  Clergyman 
two  livings,  either  of  which  will  fupport  a 
Minifter  of  its  own ;  or  to  confer  one  fuch 
living  on  a  perfon  already  holding  another 
of  that  defcription,  except  on  the  terms 
of  his  vacating  that  which  he  originally  pof- 
fefled.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  Clergyman 
diftinguifhed  for  a£tive  piety  might  frequently 
be  of  more  fervice  to  religion  individually^ 
by  having  two  pariflies  committed  to  his  care, 
than  he  would  have  been  with  only  one. 
But  let  a  Bifhop  beware  of  deceiving  himfelf 
by  confidering  the  matter  in  that  light.  The 
queftion  which  he  ought  to  aik  himfelf  is  this : 
whether  more  fervice  will  be  rendered  to  reli- 
gion on  the  whole  by  configning  the  fecond 

H  4  parifli 
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paii{h  to  the  perfon  already  charged  with  the 
firft  ;  or  by  offering  it  to  the  bed  of  the  un- 
hencTicecl  Clergymen  whom  he  knows,  or  is 
able  to  difcover  before  the  living  lapfes.  The 
fcaicity  of  good  Minifters  in  the  Church  of 
England  muft  probably  be  much  increafed, 
befon:  it  will  often  happen  that  a  Biftiop  is 
under  the  neceflity  of  giving  an  anfwer  in 
favour  of  plurality. 

With   thofe  of  His  Clergy  who  are  diftin- 

guifhcd  for  piety  and  erudition  a  Blftiop 
oiifiit    to  cultivate  a    friendly    and    familiar 
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though  the  behaviour  of  thofe  p^rfons  (hould 
be  reprehenfible  and  acrimonious,  and  incul- 
cating brotherly  love  towards  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  Chrift.  To  his  Clergy  of  every  degree 
bis  behaviour  fhould  be  afiablt,  kind,  unaflum-* 
ing,  and  io  every  refped  that  of  an  a|fed:ion- 
ate  fellow-minifter  of  the  Gofpel.  Merit  in 
the  humUeft  ftation  ought  not  to  efcape  his 
notice,  nor  pafs  without  his  praife  and  en- 
couragement. His  brethren  overtaken  by 
calamities,  their  diftreffed  widows,  their  indi- 
gent orphans,  fhould  fhare  largely  of  that 
liberal  charity  which,  in  proportion  to  his 
revenue,  he  is  ftridly  bound  to  prefcribe  to 
himfelf ;  and  receive  at  his  hand  every  proper 
mark  of  his  readinefs  and  fblicitude  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  How  great  may  be  the 
fervices  rendered  to  religion  by  a  prelate  at 
once  refpe£ted  and  beloved  ! 

According  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  a  Biihop 
commonly  delegates  to  others  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fpiritual  court  and  its  concerns. 
Not  that  it  is  defirable  that  he  fhould  retain 
in  his  own  hands  the  exercife  of  this  branch 
pf  his  jurifdidion*     His  power  of  control 

however 
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ho-vever  ought  to  be  exerted,  whenever  op- 
portunities arife,  in  correcting  abufes  exifting 
m  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  putting 
an  end  to  impofitions  pra£tifed  by  its  offi- 
cers [656).  A  revifion  of  the  ccclefiaftical 
law  appears  to  be  extremely  needful. 

The  condudJ:  of  a  Bifliop  in  the  adjuftment 
of  all  affliirs  in  which  his  revenue  is  concerned, 
ought  to  be  charafterifed  not  only  by  mode- 
ration, but  by  a  reafonable  degree  of  attention 

CO  liie  intcrcfts  of  his  rucccfibrs ;  clpccially 
when  tbc  profpe£t  of  greatly  augmenting  his 
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*  A  Bifhop'8  mode  of  life  ought  to  be  that 
of  a  Chriftian  Clergyman.  In  him  luxury  and 
parade  are  peculiarly  out  of  charafter.  Hof- 
pitality,  we  admit,  in^^be  primitive  ages  of 
the  chureh,  was  a  qualification  required  in  a 
Bifhop.  But  what  was  that  hofpitality  ?  To 
give  food  and  lodging  to  ftrangers,  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  travelled  for  the  purpofe  of 
preaching  and  promoting  the  Gofpel,  in  coun- 
tries where  there  exifted  no  inns  to  receive 
them.  The  place  of  this  no  longer  needed 
hofpitality  is  now  beft  fupplied  by  ample 
charities  beftowed  in  other  ways,  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  modiern  times.  Something 
however  muft  be  conceded  to  public  expefta- 
tion,  vnth  refpedt  to  modes  of  living ;  and 
more  is  expedled  in  fome  fees  than  in  others, 
in  confequence  of  their  great  revenues  aad 
diftinguifhed  eminence.  And  univerfally,  a 
Bifhop  ought  to  remember  that  it  is  one  part 
of  his  official  duty  to  endeavour  to  improve 
his  own  Clergy  in  particular,  and  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  community  in  general,  by  his 
fociety  and  example.  But  let  him  not  forget 
that  one  of  the  Chriftian  virtues  of  which  he 
is  to-fet  an  example  is  moderation.     Neither 

let 


luarcity  ot  good  Minifters  in  th 
England  muft  probably  be   muc 
before  it  will  often  happen  that 
under  the  neceflity  of  giving  an 
favoui  of  plurality. 

With  thofe  of  his  Clergy  who 
guifhed   for  piety  and   erudition 
ought   to  cultivate  a   friendly   am 
intercourfe ;  exciting  them  to  perfe 
tivity  and  diligence  in  their  clerical  \ 
public  and  private,   and  to  an  ufe 
cation  of  their  talents  and  literary  ac< 
And  with  all  his  Clergy  he  fhould 
as  far  as  it  is  pofiible,  fuch  a  degree 
courfe   as   may   enable    him   faithi 
effedluaUy  to  difcharge   his    officia 
admonifliinp:,  counWl*'^'- 
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though  the  behaviour  of  thofe  perfons  (hould 
be  reprehenfible  and  acrimonious,  and  incul- 
cating brotheriy  love  towards  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  Chrift.  To  his  Clergy  of  every  degree 
his  behaviour  fhould  be  afiable,  kind,  unaflum^ 
ing,  and  io  every  refped^  that  of  an  affection- 
ate fellow-minifter  of  the  Gofpel.  Merit  in 
the  humbleft  (lation  ought  not  to  efcape  his 
notice,  nor  pafs  without  his  praife  and  en- 
couragement. His  brethren  overtaken  by 
calamities,  their  diftreffed  widows,  their  indi- 
gent orphans,  fhould  fhare  largely  of  that 
liberal  charity  which,  in  proportion  to  his 
revenue,  he  is  ftridly  bound  to  prefcribe  to 
himfelf ;  and  receive  at  his  hand  every  proper 
mark  of  his  readinefs  and  folicitude  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  How  great  may  be  the 
iervices  rendered  to  religion  by  a  prelate  at 
once  refpe£ted  and  beloved  ! 

According  to  eftablifhed  cuftom,  a  Biihop 
commonly  delegates  to  others  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fpiritual  court  and  its  concerns. 
Not  that  it  is  defirable  that  he  fhould  retain 
in  his  own  hands  the  exercife  of  this  branch 
of  hit  jurifdi^on*     His  power  of  control 

however 
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ohjcift  on  which  he  ought  to  fet  his  heart.  A 
parochial  Clergyman  will  ufually  render  the 
gre.iall:  Ic-rvices  to  religion  in  a  pariQi  which 
has  long  witnefled  his  virtues.  And  the  influ- 
ence and  power  of  doing  good,  which  a  Bifhop 
derives  from  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  diocefe,  are  commonly  fo  much  fupe- 
rior  to  tliofe  which  a  ftranger  would  poflefs  in 
it,  and  alfo  to  thofe  which  he  would  himfelf 
poffefs  in  a  ftrange  diocefe  ;  that  he  fhould  be 
aifluated  by  higher  motives  than  thofe  of  in- 
tci'efl  and  convenience,  if  lie  is  delirous  ot 
being  removed  to  another  fee  [cce). 
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.  After  the  preceding  part  of  this  Chapter  was 
completed,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  peculiarities  in  the  fituation  of 
the  Irifh  Clergy  prevloufly  known  to  me,  and 
probably  of  others  with  which  I  was  unac- 
quainted, the  duties  incumbent  on  the  Mini- 
flers  of  the  Irifli  eftablifhment,  and  the  tempt- 
ations to  which  they  are  expofed,  might  fo 
far  differ  in  fom£  refpedts  from  thofe  incident 
to  their  Englifh  brethren,  as  to  require  that 
the  diftinAion  fhould  be  marked.  Under  this 
impreflion  I  had  recourfe  for  information  on 
the  fubje£t  to  a  perfon  of  very  high  rank  and 
eminence  in  that  eftablifhment,  who  met  my 
wifhes  in  the  kindeft  manner.  The  intelli- 
gence contained  in  the  following  extracts  from 
his  communications  might  have  been  inter- 
woven, had  I  applied  for  it  fooner,  among  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  on  topics 
already  difcuffed.  But  the  ftate  of  the  Irifh 
Clergy,  as  different  from  that  of  the  Clergy  in 
this  kingdom,  will  manifeftly  be  conveyed  to 
the  reader  in  a  much  more  perfpicuous  man- 

ner 
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ner  by  fetcing  before  him  in  one  view  its  diC- 
criminating  features  ;  than  it  would  have  been 
by  prtlcnting  them  feparated  from  each  other, 
and  difpurfed  amldfl:  a  variety  of  objects. 

"  Principal  differences  between  the  Englifli 
"  and  the  Irilh  Clergy. 

I.  "  In  the  province  of  Munfter  the  inha- 
"  bitants  are  fuppofed  to  be  one-third  of  the 
"  liftablilhed    Church ;    one-third    Proteftant 

"  Separatifts  ;  and  one-third  Romanifts.  But 
"  tlie  Proteftant  Separatifts  are  more  hoftile  to 
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"  warmnefs  in  religion ;  and  envy  at  the  opu- 
"  lence  of  the  higher  eccledaftics,  are  among 
"  the  caufes  which  have  raifed  fuch  a  ipirit  of 
"  oppofition  to  our  parochial  Clergy. 

a.  "  Throughout  the  other  three  provinces 
**  the  majority  of  the  Romanifts  is  probably 
"  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  So  that 
"  though  in  cities  and  towns  Proteftant  con- 
"  gregations  are  large ;  even  well-beneficed 
"  Clergymen  in  the  country-parts  have  often 
"  fuch  very  fmall  audiences,  that  their  ex- 
ertions in  the  public  difcharge  of  their  duty 
are  apt  to  be  too  little  invigorated. 


i6 


"  From  thefe  two  remarks  it  follows,  that 
the  Clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  are 
particularly  obliged  to  acquaint  themfelves 
"  with  the  reafonablenefs  of  conformity  to 
"  their  own  church,  and  with  the  grounds  of 
"  the  Romifh  controvcrfy. 

3.  "  The  country-parts  of  Ireland  are  in- 

^*  habited  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe 

"  in  England.    A  village  is  very  rarely  placed 

^^  near  a  church ;    but  the  houfes,  or  rather 

VOL.  II.  I  **  cottages, 
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"  cottages,  «re  thinly  fcattered  over  the  whole 
"  parilli,  or  over  that  union  of  parifliea  to 
"  which  one  church  belongs. 

4.  *'  The  parifties,  or  unions,  are  of  a  much 
"  greater  extent  than  in  England ;  and  many 
"  are  of  a  magnitude  incredible  to  EngUfh- 


"  Hence,  and  from  the  fafl  mentioned  in 
"  the  third  remark,  the  difficulty  of  intercourfe 
"  with  p.irifhionersis  mcrcafcd  ;  and  in  coun- 
"  try-chiirchca  there  is  a  general  omiflion  of 
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**  fkirt^,  dTid  by  private  agreement  betweea 
"  the  parties.  There  is  a  fpecial  ftatute  that  a 
**  chapel  of  eafe  may  be  ere<5ed,  and  a  curate 
'*'  of  it  appointed,  with  thfe  confent  of  the  Dio- 
**  cefan  and  the  majority  of  the  parifhioners 
"  of  the  eftabliflied  church  who  do  not  dwelt 
"  within  three  miles  of  the  parifli -church,  or 
**  within  two  miles  of  any  other  church  or 
**  chapel  of  the  eftablifli^rtient.   i  G.  II.  c/22. 

5.  **  Other  circumftances  unfavourable  to 
**  the  Irifh  parochial  Clergy  are,  the  general 
want  of  that  refpedtable  middle  clafs,  which 
prevails  fo  much  in  England,  and  which  is 
fa  well  adapted  to  their  ftatioh  and  difpo- 
*'  fitio'n :  the  inferior  cultivation  of  learning, 
**  and  of  the  arts,  throughout  this  kingdom ; 
"  and  therefore  the  uncommonnefs  of  valu- 
"  able  books,  and  of  literary  convcrfation :  the 
neceflity  of  much  attention  to  men  of  ranlc 
and  property  for  jprotedion  from  injury,  in 
a  country  where  the  laws  are  feebly  exe- 
cuted :  the  fources  of  expence  arifmg  from 
the  general  pronenefs  to  focial  and  convivial 
**  life  among  thofe  with  whom  the  Clergy  can 
**  live ;  and  from  a  numerous  poor,  who  have 
•^  no  legal  provifion. 

I  2  "  \Vc 
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"  We  have  no  poor  laws  in  this  country^ 
*'  Ever)' Sunday  a  colle£lion  is  made  from  the 
"  whole  congregation,  as  with  you  from  com- 
"  munlcaiits ;  and  the  money  is  given  to  a  lift 
"  of  poor,  agreed  bn  by  the  Minifter  and 
**  Church- wardens.  Thefepoor  are  parilhioners 
"  of  the  eftablifhment.  The  number  of  our 
*'  rich  abfcntees  muft  greatly  lefTen  public  and 
*'  private  contributions  for  the  poor.  In  par- 
*'  licular  cafes  our  Clergy  recommend,  and 
"  the  rich  give,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
"  trcfs ;  without  regard  to  religious  dcnoml- 
*'  nations. 


I 
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*'  in  fufficient  numbers  about  the  country ; 


*'  and  afford  their  refpcdive  congregations 
*'  convenient  opportunities  of  frequenting 
"  them.  Objedtions  however  to  building 
"  churches  equally  fimple  are  not  among  the 
**  obftacles  to  an  increafe  of  their  number.  A 
*'  country-church  is  fcarcely  feen  v^rith  a  tower 
"  or  fpire.  The  eftated  gentlemen  themfelves 
"  (hew  a  great  indifference  about  the  ereftion 
''  of  churches. 


C4 
(C 


In  parifhes  which  have  no  church,  that 
is,  are  non-cures,  there  is  very  rarely  a  par- 
fonage-houfe,  or  refidence;  which  ferious 
men  efteem  a  great  defe£t.  Nor  is  there  a 
**  Curate  in  fuch  parifhes  j  but  the  Diocefan 
**  allots  to  fome  neighbouring  Clergyman, 
moft  conveniently  fituated,  a  certain  flipend 
for  performing  the  occafional  duties^  Mar- 
riages are  too  often  allowed  in  private 
houfes :  but  when  the  Ordinary  forbids  this 
pradlice,  the  parties  fometimes  refort  to  the 
ruins  of  the  parifh-church. 


€C 
ftC 


7.  "  Few  Country-Clergymen  have  parfon- 
**  age-houfes.     Building,  though  by  law  the 

I  3  "  whole 
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"  whole  firfti  cxpencc,  not  exceeding  the  in- 
"  come  of  two  years,  i&  repaid  to  the  builder 
"  or  his  heira  within  three  years  after  a  va- 
"  cancy  by  the  fucceHbr  (in  each  of  the  three 
"  following  fuccediors  one  fourth  of  the  ori- 
"  gitial  fum  is.  lefl'cncd,  until  the  whole  is 
*'  funk) ;  and  though  the  Truftees  of  the  Board 
*'  of  Firil-fruits  allow  by  law  one  hundred 
■'  pounds  to  every  builder  of  a  glebe-houfe ; 
*'  is  too  heavy  a  burtiien  for  the  generality  of 
"  the  Clergy.  The  buildqr  muft  advance  the 
"  money,  or  borrow  it  on  liis  own  fecurlty. 
"  The  unfkiliulnefs  and  diHionefty  of  worlc- 
"  men  deter  pcrlbns,  who  muft  in  ceneral  be 
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**  tff  Guratea  ia  Aieh  pkeeft  i^  likely  to  be  too 
«<  irecfueat.  The  falaries*  of  Ciurates  eaciaet  bd 
^^.  more  thatv  fifty  pounds  a^  yetf  ]  aad  are 
^  fearcely  ever  lefs* 

8^  ^'  Hie  Afdibifhopaand  Biihop$  vifits  fbdif 
^  owii  dioceies  yearly.  And  the  Archbifhdpr 
^^  vUtt  the  diocefes  of  theii  re^dllve  provincesi 
^^  every  thbd  year. 

^'  I  retxieiuber  to  have  read  that  Laud  vi^ 
**  fited  the  province  of  Canterbury ;  which  is* 
**  thelaftEnglifliarchiepifcopalvifitatidn.  We= 
**  have  fuch  vifitations  regularly  every  third* 
**  year.  The  Bifhops  throughout  the  pro- 
^^  viace  are  ii^hibited  for  about  a  month- before 
^^  the  dme ;  and  the  inhibitioa  is  ufually  relax-* 
^^  ed  after  the  vifitatioa  of  each  diocefe.  The* 
*^  Archbifhop  at  the  time  is^  veiled  with  all  the' 
<^  canonical  powers  of  the  vifiting  Bifhop.  If 
he  difcovers  any  thing  amifs  in  the  diocefe, 
he  may  reprefent  it  to  the  Bifhop.  Should* 
the  Bifhop's  own  houfe  be  dilapidated,  he" 
can  compel  him^  to  repair  it.  Our  Chan-*>* 
eeliors  and  Archdeacons,  as  fuch,  never  vifit 
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*'  But  the  Bifhops  vifit  every  year ;  and  in  the 
"  third  year  they  vifit  previoufly  to  the  ArcH- 
"  bifhop's  vifitation,  in  order  to  prepare  mat- 
"  ters  for  his  Grace's  cafe  and  fatisfa£lion. 
"  Vifiting  is  no  great  burthen  to  the  Arch- 
"  biChop.  He  receives  the  proxies ;  he  con- 
"  tinuts  as  long  as  he  choofes  at  every  Biftiop's 
"  houfe  ;  and,  like  the  Bifhops,  he  vifits  at 
"  one  place  only  in  a  diocefe,  the  Clergy 
'*  coming  from  confiderablediftances  to  attend 
*'  vifitations.  While  a  Biftiop  is  inhibited,  if 
"  one  of  his  Clergy  wants  inftitution  to  a 
"  benefice,  application  mud  be  made  to  the 
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lates  to  obtain  proper  places  of  refidence  for 
their  Clergy.  We  have  one  power  un- 
known to  you;  that  of  being  able  to 
fequefter  the  income    of  a  living  for  the 

^*  purpofe  of  building  a  houfe,  where  there  is 

*'  a  glebe,  and  after  pofleflion  for  two  years. 

**  In  other  refpefts  the  powers  of  the  Englifh 

**  and  Irifli  Prelates  are  the  fame. 

9.  *'  In  fome  matters  we  have  the  advanr 
"  tage  over  your  church.  The  form  of  conge 
**  (THire  is  abolifhed  ;  our  Prelates  being  ap- 
pointed by  royal  patent.  Bonds  of  refigna- 
tion  are  declared  fimoniacal  by  our  thirty- 
"  fifth  canon. .  A  Dublin  fynod  of  the  year 
1 7 1 1  appointed  good  forms  of  prayer  for 
prifoners,  confined  debtors,  and  criminals 
**  under  fentence  of  death.  Our  congrega- 
*'  tions  univerfally  ufe  Brady's  and  Tate's  ver- 
"  fion  of  the  Pfalms. 
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The  following  calculations  are  taken  from 
a  memoir  to  an  ecclefiaftical  map  of  Ireland 
by  Dr.  Beaufort.  The  map  itfelf  is  divided 
according  to  the  diocefes ;    and  (hews  the 

"  churches. 
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"  But  the  Bifhops  vifit  every  year ;  and  in  the 
*'  third  year  they  vifit  previoufly  to  the  Arch- 
"  bifhop's  vifitation,  in  order  to  prepare  mat- 
"  ters  for  his  Grace's  cafe  and  fatisfa£tion. 
"  Vifiting  is  no  great  burthen  to  the  Arch- 
"  bifhop.  He  receives  the  proxies ;  he  con- 
"  tinucs  as  long  as  he  choofes  at  every  Bifhop's 
"  houfc ;  and,  like  the  Bifiiops,  he  vifits  at 
*'  one  place  only  in  a  diocefe,  the  Clergy 
"  coming  Irom  confiderable  diflances  to  attend 
'*  vifitations.  Wliile  a  Bifhop  isf  inhibited,  if 
"  one  of  his  Clergy  wants  inftitution  to  a 
'*  benefice,  application  muft  be  made  to  the 
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^*  lates  to  obtain  proper  places  of  refidence  for 
**  their  Clergy.  We  have  one  power  un- 
known to  you;  that  of  being  able  to 
fequefter  the  income  of  a  living  for  the 
^*  purpofe  of  building  a  houfe,  where  there  is 
*'  a  glebe,  and  after  pofleflion  for  two  years. 
**  In  other  refpefts  the  powers  of  the  Englifh 
**  and  Irifli  Prelates  are  the  fame. 

9.  **  In  fome  matters  we  have  the  advanr 
*'  tage  over  your  church.  The  form  of  conge 
**  (Telire  is  abolifhed  ;  our  Prelates  being  ap- 
pointed by  royal  patent.  Bonds  of  refigna- 
tion  are  declared  fimoniacal  by  our  thirty- 
"  fifth  canon. .  A  Dublin  fynod  of  the  year 
1 7 1 1  appointed  good  forms  of  prayer  for 
prifoners,  confined  debtors,  and  criminals 
**  under  fentence  of  death.  Our  congrega- 
**  tions  univerfally  ufe  Brady's  and  Tate's  ver- 
**  fion  of  the  Pfalms. 

"  The  following  calculations  are  taken  from 
**  a  memoir  to  an  ecclefiaftical  map  of  Ireland 
"  by  Dr.  Beaufort.  The  map  itfelf  is  divided 
f*  according  to  the  diocefes ;    and  (hews  the 

"  churches. 
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"  churches,  glebca^parfonage-heafes,  ficc.  &c, 
*'  by  proper  marks. 


In  Lcland  there  are  paitfhes 

-     2436 

Ceaefices  with  cure  of  fouls 

-       II23- 

Sinecures,  exclufive  of  the  above 

"  bcneficei 

IXL 

Charches 

-       tOOL 

Gicbehoufes 

-      354 

Benefices  without  glebes 

-       366 

"  The  fmecures  above  mentioned  include 
'  deaneries  and  prebends.      But  very  many  of 
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^  Terfities*     But  I  queftion  whether,  in  the 
*'  courle  of  many  years,   our  college  could 
^^  have  fupplied  a  fingle  man  fo  well  acquainted 
^'  with  the  Irifh  langiu^e  and  pronunciation 
^^  as  to  be  capable  of  ufmg  it  in  the  pulpit. 
^  And,  fuppofing  that  a  Proteftant  Clergyman 
"  pof&ffed  this  fiiculty,  it  is  probable  that  nine 
*^  parts  in  ten  of  his  congregation  would  not 
"  underftand  him.     I  muft  add,  that  by  far 
*•  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  fpeak  Irifh 
have   at  the   lame  time   a  knowledge  of 
Englifh.     Still,  many  of  the  natives  fpeak 
no  language  but  their  own :    and  it  is  pro« 
bable  that  all  who  can  ufe  it,  have  a  predi- 
"  ledlion  for  it.     Upon  this  accounl;,  I  have 
•*  always  been  an  advocate  for  difleminating 
**  the   fcriptures,    and  ufeful   trads,   in  the 
**  language  of  the  country.     Not  many  years 
**  ago.  General  Vallancey,  a  well  known  An- 
^  tiquarian  and  Linguift  among  us,  propofed 
to  reprint  the  Irifti  tranflation  of  the  New 
Teftament,   formerly  executed  under   the 
**  aufpices  of  the  famous  Bifhop  Bedell.     I 
**  fupported  the  meafure  by  arguments,  and 
"  by  the  offer  of  a  liberal  fubfcription.     B\H 
"  ecclefiaftics  of  the  firft  rank  oppofed  and 
"  overruled  it.     Very  lately  a  Fellow  of  the 

3  "  College 
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"  College  confulted  me  on  the  expediency  of 
"  publifhingin Irifli, St. Luke's Gofpel  and Ai^S 
"  of  the  Apoilles.  I  have  given  him  all  the  cn- 
"  couragfmentin  mypower.  No  doubt,  if  Pro- 
"  tcftant  Clergymen,  capable  of  converfing  in 
"  IriOij  could  be  planted  in  the  remote  parts 
*'  of  this  Ifland,  much  benefit  might  arife  from 
*'  their  converfation  with  the  lower  people. 
*'  And  I  confider  this  as  one  argument  for 
"  the  plan  of  our  late  ftatefman  Mr.  Flood, 
"  who,  in  a  will  fuperfeded  by  law,  left  an 
*'  ample  fum  for  the  purchafe  of  Irifh  manu- 
"  fcripts   and   books,    and    for  endowing   an 
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^  Terfitles*     But  I  queftion  whether,  in  the 
"  courle  of  many  years,   oiir  college  could 
^*  have  fuppUed  a  fingle  man  To  well  acquainted 
^^  with  the  Iriih  language  and  pronunciation 
"  as  to  be  capable  of  ufmg  it  in  the  pulpit. 
^  And,  fuppofing  that  a  Proteftant  Clergyman 
pof&ffed  this  fiiculty,  it  is  probable  that  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  his  congregation  would  not 
"  underftand  him.     I  muft  add,  that  by  far 
*•  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  who  fpeak  Irifh 
"-  have   at  the   lame  time   a  knowledge  of 
"  Englifh.     Still,  many  of  the  natives  fpeak 
**  no  language  but  their  own  :    and  it  is  pro- 
"  bable  that  all  who  can  ufe  it,  have  a  predi- 
"  ledlion  for  it.     Upon  this  accouni;,  I  have 
"  always  been  an  advocate  for  difleminating 
**  the   fcriptures,    and  ufeful   trads,   in  the 
*'  language  of  the  country.     Not  many  years 
**  ago.  General  Vallancey,  a  well  known  An- 
tiquarian and  Linguift  among  us,  propofed 
.to  reprint  the  Irifti  tranflation  of  the  New 
Teftament,   formerly  executed  under  the 
**  aufpices  of  the  famous  Bifhop  Bedell.     I 
(upported  the  meafure  by  arguments,  and 
by  the  offer  of  a  liberal  fubfcription.     B\H 
"  ecclefiaflics  of  the  firft  rank  oppofed  and 
"  over-ruled  it.     Very  lately  a  Fellow  of  the 
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the  ereiflion  of  a  church,  if  the  antieflt  fite  m 
become  inconvenient,  and  for  the  ufes  of  a 
glebe-houfe.  The  "  general  pronenefs  to  focial 
and  convivial  life"  among  thofc  to  whofe  fo- 
cicty  the  Irifli  Oergy  are  naturally  led  is  a 
circumilance  greatly  to  be  lamented.  And 
peculiar  circumfpcilion  isrcquilite  on  the  part 
of  each  individual  Minifter,  to  guard  him 
againft  the  temptations  perpetually  refulting 
from  iuch  a  propenlity  in  his  airociates ;  and 
from  countenancing  by  his  prefence  fcenes 
polluted  by  drunkennefs  and  its  attendant  im- 
jnoralities.      His  voice  ought  to  be  raifed,  in 
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exertions  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  pro- 
feflion,  united  to  the  effect  of  an  exemplary 
life,  to  overcome  popular  prejudice ;  to  fecurc 
general  refpeft  and  efteem ;  to  preferve  their 
parifhioners  from  being  led  aftray  by  errone- 
ous  opinions  ;  and  to  difTufe  more  widely  the 
influence  of  the  genuine  dodrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Such  of  the  Clergy  as  hold  livings  where 
there  are  no  churches  (which  feem  to  have  ob- 
tained or  to  deferve  the  appellation  of  non- 
cures  from  the  circumftance  of  no  care  being 
taken  of  them)  will  do  well  ferioufly  to  .confi- 
der,  whether  they  can  ftand  juftified  to  their 
own  confciences  in  receiving  the  wages  of  a 
fervice  which  they  do  not  perform,  and  fuffer- 
ing  their  parifhes  to  remain  deftitute  of  cleri- 
cal inftruftion  and  public  worfhip.  Though 
no  church  be  ftanding,  yet  in  common  cafes 
it  is  fcarcely  polfible  but  that  a  Clergyman 
refiding  in  the  parifh  would  be  able  regularly 
to  colledi  a  congregation  in  fome  edifice  or 
other.  And  fuch  an  example  might  reafona- 
bly  be  expefted  to  excite  a  degree  of  religious 
eameftnefs  in  fome  of  the  neighbouring  land- 
owners ;  and  to  operate  in  difpofing  them  to 
furnifh,  on  proper  terms,  ground  fufiicient  for 

the 
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The  peculiarities  in  the  fituation  of  a  Mii 
fter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  fubjeft"^ 
liimto  duties  and  temptations  in  fomc  refpeAs 
tllfferent  from  thofe  of  tlie  Englifti  parochial 
Clergy,  cliiefly  arife  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  forms  of  {fQ)  church  government 
refpcttively  eftabliflied  in  the  two  countries. 
He  is  necefTarily  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Church-SefTion  of  the  pariih  ;  a  Court  confift- 
jng  of  the  Minifter  and  the  Lay  Elders,  and 
appointed  to  infpe£t  the  morals  of  the  pariih- 
ioners,  and  to  manage  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;    and  em- 
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of  Chnrch-SefTions,  and  decides  on  references 
and  appeals  from  the  inferior  Courts  within  the 
Prefbytery ;  examines  candidates  for  the  mini- 
ftiy,'  and  licenfes  fuch  of  them  to  preach  as  he 
deems  qualified  ;  vifits  the  feveral  cures  with- 
in the  di(lri£t,  and  enquires  clofely  into  the 
condud:  of  the  incumbents  ;  fits  as  judge  on 
charges  of  herefy  or  immoral  pradiices  brought 
againft  any  other  member  of  the  Prefbytery  ; 
and  by  his  fentence  may  fufpend  him  from  the 
excrcife  of  his  functions,  or  even  deprive  him 
of  his  benefice,  or  depofe  him  from  the  cle- 
rical office.  As  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Synod,  a  Court  which  confifts  of  the  feveral 
Pre{byteries  within  the  province,  and  of  an 
Elder  from  each  Church-Seffion,  and  ufually 
meets  twice  in  a  year  ;  he  reviews  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Prefbyteries,  and  decides  on  ap- 
peals, references,  and  complaints  brought  from 
Inferior  Courts ;  and  has  the  power  of  cenfur.. 
ing  Prefbyteries,  if  they  fhould  be  remifs  in 
the  difcharge  of  their  duty.  As  a  member  of 
the  General  Aflembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  meets  yearly,  and  is  compofed  of 
Miniflers  and  Elders  annually  chofen  from 
each  prefbytery,  and  of  Elders  fent  from 
VOL.  II.  K  each 
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each  royal  burgh  and  unlverfity ;  he  bears  a 
part  in  making  laws  and  canons  concerning 
the  difcipline  and  government  of  the  church, 
and  the  public  fervice  of  religion  ;  in  deter- 
mining controverted  e!eO:ions,  and  appoint- 
ments of  Minifters  ;  and  in  pronouncing  a  de- 
finitive fentence  on  all  references  and  appeals 
from  other  ecclefiaftical  tribunals.  The  duties 
and  temptations  attached  to  the  pofleffion  of 
thefe  powers  are  fufficiently  obvious ;  and 
many  of  the  remarks  already  made  in  this 
chapter,  cfpecially  fome  of  thofe  under  the 
head  of  Bifhops,  may  eafily  be  transferred  to 
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^  Scotland  our  Lord  feems  ftUl  to  be  worlbippcd  in  a  ftable> 
*<  and  often  in  a  very  wretched  one.  Many  of  the  churches 
<<  are  thatched  with  heath ;  and  in  fome  places  arc  in  fudi 
^<  bad  repair,  as  to  be  half  open  at  the  top.''  In  every 
parifh  to  which  thefe  charges  ftill  remain  applicable,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Clergyman,  both  in  hia  capacity  as  Mini- 
fier  of  the  place,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Church- Seffion 
juid  of  the  higher  Ecclefiaftical  Courts  to  exert  himfclf  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power  for  the  remedy  of  the  eril. 

The  care  of  the  Legiflature,  and  perhaps  its  boonty, 
might  apparently  be  well  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
curing the  ere£kion  of  churches  in  fome  of  the  remote 
parts  of  Scotland.  See  Pennant's  Tour,  vol*  ii.  p.  314: 
**  Here  are  only  the  mins  of  a  church  in  this  iibuidt 

«•  &C.  &€." 
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CHAP.    XIL 


ON    Till;    DDTIES    OF    PHYSICIANs(a). 
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HE  medical  profelTion  enjoys  in  Great 
Britain  that  degree  of  eftiination  and  credit, 
which  a  fcience,  conferring  on  mankind  the 
greateft  of  all  comforts  except  thofe  of  reli- 
gion, juftlv  dcferves.      Hence   Phyficians  in 
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farriers  are  in  England.  "  In  point  of  ho- 
nour," fays  a  modern  {b)  traveller  through  the 
fornMiT  country,  "  no  clafs  of  citizens  meets 
'*  with  lefs  refped:  than  the  Phyficians."  We 
are  therefore  not  fiirprifed  to  find  the  fame 
author  obferving  in  another  {c)  place  that  "the 
*'  fcience  and  practice  of  medicine  are  at  the 
*^  loweft  ebb  in  Spain." — *♦  The  emoluments 
"  of  the  Spanifh  Phyfician  are  as  low  as  the 
*^  rank  in  which  he  is  held.  Even  in  the 
"  prefent  day  [d]  the  fee  of  the  Phyfician  is 
two-pence  from  the  tradefman,  ten-pence 

« 

from  the  man  of  fafhion,  and  nothing  from 
**  the  poor.  Some  of  the  noble  families 
"  agree  with  a  phyfician  by  the  year,  pay- 
"  ing   him    annually   four-fcore   reals,     that 

{i)  Townfend's  Journey  though  Spain,  2d  edit.  vol.  iii. 
p.  282 ;  where  the  writer  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that 
all  PhyGcians  and  Surgeons  are  obliged  to  fwcar,  before 
they  enter  into  their  profcflion,  that  they  will  defend 
the  doftrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary  having  been  born  with- 
out any  taint  of  original  fin.  This  obligation  is  the  more 
ilrangely  abfurd,  becaufe  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in 
queftion  is  (Irongly  conteded  even  among  the  Catholici 
thcmfelves. 

(c)  Vol.  ii.  p.  37. 

{d)  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  282. 
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"  is  fixteen  {hillings,  for  his  attendance  on 
"  them  and  their  families." — "  Of  three- 
**  fcore  PhyHciaas  [e)  fettled  at  Barcelona,  the 


(*)  TowTifcnd's  Joumfiy  through  Spain,  ad  edit.  vol.  iii. 
p.  340.  The  irrational  interference  of  the  Spanifh  Govern- 
ment in  medical  praAice  tends  equally  to  drprcfs  the 
fcknce  and  ita  profcflbrs.  We  learn  fiom  the  writer 
already  quoted,  that  in  the  year  1784,  and  again  in  the 
fubftrquent  year,  a  putrid  fever  raging  in  fomt?  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  Court  ifiued  an  order  to  the  Phyficians,  for- 
bidding them  to  adminiftcr  any  medicine  to  the  lick  except 
Don  Jofeph  MafdevaPs  opiate.  The  Phyftcians  ftrongly 
remonftrated  igainft  the  order;  but  were  informed  ex- 
prcfsly  from  the  King,  that  his  Majcfty  would  have  it  fo  ; 
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^^two  already  named  are  moil  diitinguifli* 
**  ed,  and  have  the  moft  extenfive  pra&ice. 
**  One  of  them  favoured  me  with  a  fight  of 
**  his  lift.  He  had  vifited  more  than  forty 
*'  patients  in  the  morning,  and  he  vras  to  fee 
as  many  before  he  went  to  bed.  Among 
th^fe  were  many  merchants,  manufacturers^ 
**  and  officers ;  yet  he  did  not  expedl  to  re- 
**  ceive  a  hundred  reals,  that  is  twenty  fliil- 
**  lings,  for  the  whole  praGice  of  the  day.'*  In 
Great  Britain,  though  the  Medical  Profeflion 
does  not  pofTefs  fo  many  fplendid  prizes  as  the 
Church  and  the  Bar;  and  on  that  account 
perhaps  is  rarely  if  ever  purfued  by  young 
men  of  noble  families;  it  is  by  no  means 
barren  of  honours  and  attraAions :  it  opens 
the  way  to  reputation  and  wealth ;  and  raifes 
the  Phyfician  to  a  level,  in  the  intercourfe 
of  common  life,  with  the  higheft  clafles  of 
fociety. 

The  method  purfued  in  this  chapter  will  be 
the  following. 

and  that  remedy  alone,  to  all  the  patients  in  the  Royal 
Hofpital.  See  Townfend's  Journey,  vol.  iii.  p.  137.  143. 
and  341. 
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The  dudes  incumbent  on  the  Medical  Stu- 
dent during  thecourfe  of  his  preparatory  pur- 
fuits,  will  be  confidcred  in  the  firft  place. 

In  the  fecond  place  will  be  ftated  fome  ob- 
fervations  referring  to  the  peculiar  iituation 
of  a  Phyfician,  when  he  commences  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  profeflion, 

The  third  head  will  be  allotted  to  the  gene- 
ral duties  of  the  Phyfician  in  a£tual  pra£tice. 
Under  this  defcription  is  implied  the  conduiS 
which  he  ought  to  adopt  towards  his  patients, 
fheir  fainilips  and  friends  :   rnwnrd^i  nthfr  Phv- 


t 
I 
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purpofe.  The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is  the 
choice  of  the  place  where  his  medical  educa- 
tion is  ta  be  carried  on.  This  is  a  point 
which  frequently  is  fettled  by  the  parents  and 
relations  of  the  young  man ;  without  much 
attention  being  paid  to  his  opinion  in  a  matter 
of  which  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  a  very  com- 
petent judge.  In  many  cafes,  however,  his 
wifhes  will  have  confiderable  weight.  And 
whatever  weight  they  may  poflefs  he  is  bound 
to  throw  into  that  fcale,  the  preponderance  of 
which  he  deems  moft  likely  to  contribute  to 
his  improvement.  Let  him  not  prefer  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  or  Leyden  to  Goettingen, 
merely  becaufe  he  thinks  the  one  place  more 
fafhionable  than  the  other ;  or  merely  that 
he  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  fome 
friend,  with  whom  he  has  contracted  an  inti- 
macy at  fchool  or  at  college.  Let  him  facri- 
lice  inferior  views  and  perfonal  gratifications 
to  the  profpedl  of  greater  proficiency  in  me- 
dical fcience. 

It  is  obvious,  that  no  efFedual  infight  into 
a  fcience  fo  complicated,  and  in  many  refpeds 
fo  abflrufe,  can  be  acquired  without  induilrious 

and 
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The  duties  incumbent  on  the  Medical  Stu- 
dent during  the  courfe  of  his  preparatory  pur- 
fuits,  will  be  confidered  in  the  firft  place. 

In  the  Tccond  place  will  be  ftated  fome  ob- 
fervations  referring  to  the  peculiar  fituation 
of  a  Phyfician,  when  he  commences  the  ex- 
ercife  of  his  profeffion. 
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choice  of  the  place  where  his  medical  educa- 
tion is  to  be  carried  on.  This  is  a  point 
which  frequently  is  fettled  by  the  parents  and 
relations  of  the  young  man ;  without  much 
attention  being  paid  to  his  opinion  in  a  matter 
of  which  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  a  very  com- 
petent judge.  In  many  cafes,  however,  his 
wifhes  will  have  confiderable  weight.  And 
whatever  weight  they  may  poflefs  he  is  bound 
to  throw  into  that  fcale,  the  preponderance  of 
which  he  deems  moft  likely  to  contribute  to 
his  improvement.  Let  him  not  prefer  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  or  Leyden  to  Goettingen, 
merely  becaufe  he  thinks  the  one  place  more 
fafhionable  than  the  other ;  or  merely  that 
he  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  fome 
fnend,  with  whom  he  has  contraded  an  inti- 
macy at  fchool  or  at  college.  Let  him  facri- 
lice  inferior  views  and  perfonal  gratifications 
to  the  profpedl  of  greater  proficiency  in  me- 
dical fcience. 

It  is  obvious,  that  no  efFedual  infight  into 
a  fcience  fo  complicated,  and  in  many  refpeds 
fo  abflrufe,  can  be  acquired  without  induilrious 
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and  regular  application.  Diligent  attendance 
therefore  on  the  different  public  ledures  de- 
livered by  the  ProfciTors ;  as  well  as  on  the 
hofpitals  where  the  principles  ftated  in  thofe 
leQuresarc  reduced  topradtice,  and  exemplified 
in  the  explanation  of  cafes,  and  in  the  feveral 
methods  of  treating  patients  labouring  under 
dlfi'trent  difeafes,  or  under  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  fame  difeafe,  and  varying  from 
each  other  in  fex,  in  age,  and  in  conftitution, 
is  indifpenfably  requifite.  To  thefe  fources 
of  improvement  the  Student  muft  not  ncgledt 
to  add  private  reading  and  refleftion  ;  nor  the 
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cipally  to  the  theory  and  pra6;ice  of  phyfic, 
to  anatomy,  and  other  branches  of  medical 
knowledge,  which  are  confefledly  foremoft  in 
point  of  importance ;  let  him  not  omit  to 
obtain  fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  furgery,  and  with  the  varied  appearances  of 
wounds  and  other  furgical  cafes,  as  may  fully 
exvible  him  to  form  a  proper  judgement,  whea 
bereafter  he  fhall  meet  Surgeons  in  con** 
flotation  refped^ing  patients  requiring  both 
phyfical  and  furgical  aid :  nor  refufe  to  beftow 
9,  due  ihare  of  his  time  on  other  collateral  jpur<<i 
fiuts  and  acquifitions,  as  chemiftry,  botany^ 
and  natural  philofophy;  which,  though  in« 
ferior  in  confequence  to  thofe  already  men-> 
tioned,  have  a  clofe  connection  with  the  heal- 
ing art,  and  very  frequently  prove  the  founda- 
tion of  its  fuccefs.  Chemiftry  however  muft 
be  deemed  a  fundamental  part  of  medical 
knowledge ;  fince  the  Phyfician,  if  devoid  of 
a  competent  acquaintance  with  pharmaceutical 
qhemiflry,  would  be  liable  to  unite  in  the  fame 
prefcription  medicines  which  would  form  com- 
binations altogether  unexpe(^ed  by  him,  and 
totally  different  in  quality  from  the  remedy 
<kfigned^     But  the  peculiar  objed  of  the  Stu« 

dent 
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dcnr  is  not  todiftinguifli  hiinfelf  as  a  chemift, 
as  a  botanift,  or  as  a  natural  phllofopher.  Let 
liim  not  then   indulge  an  immoderate  fond- 

nefs  jbrilicfc  alluring  but  fubordinatc  fciences. 
Of  ilicir  leading  principles  and  diftinguiftiing 
features  let  him  render  himfelf  mafiier  j  but  let 
him  not  prematurely  expatiate  in  that  bound- 
Icfs  fiL-'id  of  inquiry  which  even  fingly  ihey 
prcfsnl,  and  conceive  that  be  is  making  a  rapid 
pro2;iei'-;  in  medicine.  Hereafter,  vphen  he 
Ihall  be  grounded  and  cilablifhed  in  his  pro- 
fefiion,  a  portion  of  his  Icilure  will  be  ufcfuily 
and  l;uidj!)Iy  devotee!  to  a  deeper  fludy  of  the 
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that  fcience  are  ftill  compofed  in  Latin  by 
foreigners*  At  Edinburgh  too,  and  in  fome 
other  places,  probationary  or  inaugural  differ- 
tations  in  Latin  are  required  from  every  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  doiSor  of  phyfic.  An 
intimacy  with  the  French  language  is  very 
ufeful  to  the  Phyfician,  not  merely  for  the 
^eafons  common  to  men  of  all  profeffions  who 
are  placed  in  the  upper  ranks  of  fociety,  but 
likewife  that  he  may  perufe  Ayith  facility  the 
valuable  trads  on  medical  fubjeds  occafionally 
publilhed  in  that  tongue. 

A  certain  degree  of  legal  knowledge  may 
be  of  material  ufe  to  a  Phyfician,  and  fhould 
be  obtained  before  he  commences  practice. 
In  cafes  of  great  emergency  he  may  not  only 
be  confulted  refpeding  the  expediency  of  im- 
mediately making  a  will,  but  even  his  aflift- 
ance  in  drawing  it  up  may  be  required.  It 
will  be  highly  ferviceable  on  fuch  occafions 
that  he  fhould  be  acquainted  with  the  forms 
neceffary  to  give  validity  to.  a  teftamentary 
bequeft ;  and  alfo  that  he  fhould  be  able  at 
once  to  determine  how  the  law  would  dif- 

pofe 
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pofe  of  (he  ficfc  man's  property  in  cafe  of  io- 
teftacy  ;  "  whether  his  daughters  or  younger 
"  children  would  be  legally  entitled  to  any 
"  fiiare  of  his  fortune  ;  whether  the  fortune 
"  would  be  equally  divided,  when  fuch 
"equality  would  be  improper  or  unjuft; 
"  whether  diverfity  of  daims  and  expenfivc 
"  litigations  would  enfue,  without  a  will,  from 
**  the  nature  of  the  property  in  queftion ; 
•*  and  whether  the  creditors  of  the  deftinfl; 
"  would  by  his  neglefl  be  defrauded  of  their 
"  equitable  (/)  claims."  The  teftimony  like- ' 
wife  which  a  Phyfician  may  be  called  upon 
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books  of  this  nature,  if  reftrained  within  pru- 
dent bounds,  will  at  once  unbend  and  im>- 
prove  his  mind}  and,  inftead  of  interfering 
with  his  peculiar  occupations,  will  fend  him 
back  to  purfue  them  with  additional  vigour 
and  alacrity. 

It  may  be  neceflfary  to  add,  that  no  ftudies^ 
whether  profeflional  or  of  any  other  de- 
fcription,  ought  to  be  fuffered  fo  far  to  en^ 
croach  on  higher  duties,  as  to  lead  a  young 
man  into  the  habit  of  neglefting  public 
worfliip,  and  the  private  perufal  and  invet- 
ligation  of  the  Scriptures.  In  feminaries  of 
medical  inftrudkion  it  is  the  dtity  of  the  Pro^ 
feflbrs  fo  to  fix  the  time  of  vifiting  the  hos- 
pitals with  the  Students  on  Sundays,  that  it 
may  not  interfere  with  attendaince  on  divine 
worfliip.  If  the  Profeffors  themfelves  fet  a 
pattern  of  inattention  to  the  offices  of  religion ; 
the  example  may  train  the  pupils  to  habits 
which  may  afie£fc  their  condud  during  life ; 
in  that  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ance than  the  fcience  which  they  are  fludy- 
ing,  and  ultimately  lead  them  from  negle£fc 

and  indifference  to  infidelity. 

3  While 
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While  the  Student  is  rolkhous  to  acquire 
all  tlie  advantages  attainable  at  the  place 
where  he  is  ftatloned  for  improvement;  let 
him  be  equally  careful  to  ilmn  the  errors 
and  the  vices  with  which  it  may  be 
fe£ted.  Let  hitn  not  imbibe  unconquerable 
prejudices  for  the  theories,  the  fyftems,  the- 
raodes  of  practice  or  the  authorities  whichi' 
reign  there  ;  nor  engage  in  party  difputes  and 
quarrels  refpeftJng  them.  Let  him  render  to- 
ail  of  them  the  deference  which  is  their  due  j 
but  let  him  remember  that  every  man  is 
fallible,  and  every  human  Inftimtion  defe<ltive. 
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their  peculiar  excellencies ;  he  will  probably  be 
enabled  by  that  removal  to  gain  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  fome  of  the  branches 
of  his  arty  than  he  could  acquire  in  the  lec- 
ture-room and  the  hofpital  which  he  fre- 
quented before* 

But  above  all  things,  in  every  place  of  ftudy^ 
let  him  ftrive  to  preferve  his  manners,  diA 
pofitions,  and  morals  from  being  corrupted. 
Let  him  feledt  none  but  the  moft  deferving  of 
his  fellow-fludents  to  be  his  aifociates ;  and 
(hun  the  acquaintance  and  the  example  of  the 
idle,  the  extravagant,  and  the  profligate*  Let 
him  not  be  perfuaded  or  ridiculed  into  drunk- 
ennefs,  or  any  falhionable  vice ;  let  him  not  be 
afhamed  of  being  fingular,  where  (ingularity  is 
virtue.  Let  him  regulate  his  expences  with  a 
fcrupulous  regard  to  oeconomy,  and  neither 
contra^  habits  nor  debts  which  may  be  a 
future  burthen  to  his  friends  or  to  himfel£ 
Let  him  beware  left  his  heart  be  rendered  hard, 
and  his  deportment  unfeeling,  by  attendance 
On  difTed^ions  of  the  dead  and  painful  opera* 
tions  on  the  living }  and  by  being  accuftomed 
in  his  daily  vifits  at  an  hofpital  to  fee  and  hear 

VOL.  II.  L  multi* 
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muHiiudes  labouring  in  every  ftage  and  under 
every  variety  of  djfeale.  And  finally,  let  him 
not  become  pragmatical  and  pedantic  in  his 
convurlation,  conceited  of  his  knowledge,  and 
ftudious  of  difplaying  it ;  nor,  by  adting  the 
part  of  a  noify  and  oflcntatious  declaimer  at 
medical  debating  focieties,  contribute  to  tranf- 
form  an  inftitution  capable  of  being  turned  to 
the  promotion  of  fcience,  into  a  fcene  of  the- 
atrical rant,  and  of  fenfelefs,  bold,  and  tu- 
multuous difputation. 


II.  The  lirft  dire£lion  to  be  addrcded  to  the 
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The  former,  if  not  altogether  deftroyed,is  often 
banifhed  for  years  by  the  hand  of  ignorant 
prefumption.     Twelve  additional  months,  de- 
voted *to  preparatory  ftudies,  might  have  en- 
abled the  hafty  pradtitioner  to  diffufe  perma- 
nent joy  through  families,  which  he  has  now 
plunged  into  anguifli  and  diftrefs*     The  re- 
fledions  and  the  conclufions  to  which  thefe 
remarks  will  lead  a  confcientious  mind,  may 
be  ftrengthened  by  the  following  confidera- 
dons.     A  Phyiician,  at  his  firft  outfet,  mufl 
expeA  that  his  principal  employment,  though 
it  will  vary  according  to  his  fituation,  will  in 
moft  places  lie  among  thofe  perfons  in  the 
middle  claflies  of  fociety,  who  are  the  leaft 
opulent ;  asclergy men, tradefmen,  fhopkcepers, 
and  people  of  fimilar  defcriptions.     He  will 
find  that  the  great  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  pre-occupied   by  fome   eftablifhed 
competitor ;  and  that  even  if  they  are  not,  in- 
ftead  of  having  recourfe  in  cafes  of  ficknefs  to 
a  young  ftranger,  they  will  generally  prefer 
fending  even  to  a  much  greater  diftance,  and 
at  an  increafed  expence,  for  a  Phyfician  of 
known  experience  and  ikill.     Now,  perfons 
in  the  lines  of  life  mentioned  above,  are  feldom 

L  2  in 
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inhaAeto  confulc any  medical  adviferbutth^ 

apothecary;  and  rardy  apply  for  further  aitf 
until  their  diforder,  be  it  what  it  may,  has 
made  an  alarming  prcgrcfs.  Thefe  are  cir- 
cumftances  which  render  a  very  ample  fhare  of 
knowledge  highly  neceflary  to  the  young  prac- 
titioner. But  they  are  not  the  only  circum- 
ftances.  For  the  fame  motives  and  habits 
■which  made  his  patients  tardy  in  fending  for 
him  at  firft,  will  make  them  equally  tardy  in 
confenting  to  call  in  a  coadjutor  in  difficult 
and  critical  fituations.  Hence  he  will  often 
be  comDelled  fmelv  to  encounter  a  maladv. 
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in  any  degree  reprehenfible,  let  him  turn  afide 
without  hefitation,  whatever  profpeds  of  fuc- 
cefs  it  may  afford.  Let  him  not  feek  to  ob- 
tain, from  the  midaken  good-humour  of  his 
medical  friends,  exaggerated  panegyrics  on  his 
abilities ;  nor  urge  perfons  of  weight  and  cre- 
dit, though  not  of  the  faculty,  to  addrefs 
importunate  and  unmerited  folicitations  in  his 
favour  to  their  acquaintance  who  live  in  his 
vicinity.  Let  him  not  lie  in  wait  for  oppor- 
,  cunides  of  making  an  artful  parade  of  his  at- 
tainments, and  of  impofmg  on  the  unwary  by 
a  folemn,  pompous,  and  confequential  deport- 
ment, or  by  the  found  of  technical  terms  and 
learned  trifling  {g).  Let  him  not  endeavour 
dire&ly  or  indirectly  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
more  highly  efteemed  than  the  teftimony  of 
his  own  confcience  will  juftify ;  nor  infidioufly 
abufe  the  charader  and  fap  the  credit  of  a 
rival.  While  he  cultivates,  from  better  mo- 
tives than  thofe  of  profeflional  emolument, 
^ability  and  gentlenefs  of  demeanour ;    let 

(g)  It  18  faid  to  have  happened  in  feveral  inftances,  that 
Phyficians,  in  order  to  gain  credit,  have  fufTered  treatifes 
to  be  publiflied  in  their  namesj  in  the  compoGng  of  which 
they  had  little  or  no  concern. 

L  3  hir? 
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him  guard  againft  all  affeflation  of  courtcouf- 
ncfs,  all  afTumed  and  delufive  foftnefs  of  man- 
ners. Ltt  him  not  become  a  fupple,  cringing, 
and  fcrvilc  attendant  on  the  Great ;  ready  at 
all  times,  like  the  chameleon,  to  take  the 
colour  of  iurrounding  obje<3:s ;  and  catching, 
like  an  humble  mimic  on  the  ftage,  the  habits 
and  fentiments  of  his  fuperior.  Let  him  not 
become  an  officious  inftrument  in  the  hands  of 
fome  wealthy  or  noble  patron,  furthering  his 
fecret  Ichemes,  miniftering  to  bis  perfonal  or 
political  antipathies,  and  flattering  his  religious 
or  irreligious  prejudices.    Let  him  not  pretend 
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or  a  partaker  of  any  extravagant  or  vicious 
praflice  which  the  fafhion  of  the  times  or 
the  cuflom  of  the  neighbourhood  may  have 
eftabliihed.  There  have  been  Phyficians,  the 
difgrace  of  their  profeffion,  who  feem  to  have 
confidered  themfelves,  in  ftudying  medicine, 
.  as  ftudying  not  a  liberal  fcience,  but  a  mere 
art  for  the  acquifition  of  money ;  and  have 
thence  been  folicitous  to  acquire  an  ihfight 
rather  into  the  humours  than  into  the  difeafes 
of  mankind.  The  temptations  which  lead  to 
fuch  views  and  fuch  conduct  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  young  Phyfician;  but  he  is  expofed 
more  than  his  brethren  to  their  influence. 
Inftead  of  attempting  to  force  employment 
by  difingenuous  and  immoral  means,  let 
him  zSi  fo  as  to  deferve  it,  and  he  muft  be 
more  than  commonly  unfortunate  if  it  does 

his  praAicC}  not  merely  as  being  eflentially  requifite  to  pre- 
ferre  his  faculties  in  that  alert  and  unclouded  ftate,  which 
may  render  him  equally  able  at  all  times  to  pronounce  on 
the  cafes  which  he  is  called  to  infpe£k,  but  becaufe  it  is  a 
▼irtue  which  he  will  very  frequently  find  himfelf  obliged 
to  inculcate  on  his  patients ;  and  will  inculcate  on  them 
witjf  little  efieA,  if  it  be  not  regularly  exemplified  in  his 
own  conduct 

L  4  not 
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not  ere  long  diie£^  its  courfe  to  him  of  its  o' 
accord  *. 


III.  We  come  now  to  the  general  duties  in- 
bumbent  on  the  Phyfician  in  a<3ual  pradicci 
that  is  to  fay,  the  conduft  to  be  obferved  by 
him  towards  his  patients,  their  families  and 
friends ;  towards  other  Phyficians ;  and  to 
wards  perfons  who  occupy  inferior  depi 
ments  in  the  medical  profeilion. 


1 


"H 


Diligent  and  early  attention,  proportioned 
to  the  emergency  of  the  cafe,  and  an  honeft 
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exertion  of  his  bed  abilities,  are  the  primary 
duties,  which  the  Phyfician  owes  to  his  patient* 
The  performance  of  them  is  virtually  pro- 
mifed,  for  he  knows  that  it  is  univerfally 
expeAed,  when  he  undertakes  the  care  of  the 
fick  man ;  and  confequently,  if  he  negledls 
to  fulfil  them,  he  is  guilty  of  a  dired  breach  of 
hb  ragagement.  Were  any  additional  confix 
derations  neceflary  to  be  urged,  the  probable 
importance  of  the  patient's  recovery  to  his  own 
temporal  interefts,  and  its  poflible  importance 
to  his  eternal  welfare,  might  be  fubjoined.  On 
proper  occafions  fecrecy  likewife  is  incumbent 
on  the  Phyfician.  But  he  ought  to  promife 
fecrecy  on  proper  occafions  alone;  and  he 
ihould  not  forget  to  imprefs  on  his  own  mind, 
and  on  that  of  the  perfon  who  confults  him, 
that  no  promife  of  fecrecy  can  require  or  juflify 
the  telling  of  a  falfehood.  When  carried  from 
home,  whatever  be  the  occafion,  he  ought  not 
to  omit  leaving  directions,  by  means  of  which, 
if  his  afliftance  fliould  be  required  elfewherC)^ 
he  may  eafily  be  found.  Punduality  in  at^^ 
tending  at  appointed  times,  when  pradicable, 
ihould  not  be  in  any  degree  neglected ;  left 
(uipicions  (hould  be  with  juftice  entertained  of 

the 
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the  Phyfician's  thinking  Uttle  of  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  enters  ;  or  of  the  effeils 
produced  by  fufpenfe  and  difappointment  on 
the  anxious  feelings  of  the  fick.  Want  of 
punctuality  becomes  ftill  more  rcprchenfible, 
if  other  medical  men  have  been  purpolely  de- 
fired  to  give  him  the  meeting.  Towards  al! 
patients,  and  towards  female  patients  in  par- 
ticular, the  utmoft  delicacy  ought  ftudiouny  to 
be  obfervcd  ;  and  every  poflible  degree  of  care 
taken  to  avoid  needieisly  exciting  a  hlufli  on 
the  cheek  of  the  modeft,  or  a  painful  fenfation 
in  the  breaft  of  the  virtuous. 


M 
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and  mildly ;  not  by  the  mere  cxercife  of  au- 
thority over  the  perfons  concerned,  but  by  an 
cccafional  admixture  of  well  direfted  appeals 
to  their  reafon ;  and  fometimes  perhaps  by  the 
mention  of  appofite  inflances,  in  which  the 
difregard  of  medical  inflruftions  on  points 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  agitation,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  very  pernicious  confequences.  It  is 
frequently  of  much  importance,  not  to  the 
comfort  only,  but  to  the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  he  fhould  be  enabled  to  look  on  his 
Phyfician  as  his  friend.  And  how  can  the 
latter  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend,  unlefs  his 
manners  are  charafterifed  by  kindnefs  and 
compaffion ;  not  the  delufive  appearance  of  a 
concern  which  he  does  not  feel,  afllimed  as  a 
profeffional  garb  through  decorum,  or  for  the 
purpofe  of  enfnaring  flattery;  not  that  un- 
manly pity  which  clouds  the  judgment,  and 
incapacitates  it  from  forming  a  prompt,  fteady, 
and  rational  opinion  refpe£ting  the  meafures 
to  be  purfued ;  but  that  genuine  and  fober 
tendernefs,  fpringing  from  the  cultivation  of 
habitual  benevolence,  which,  while  it  wins  the 
affection  and  cheers  the  fpirits  of  the  patient, 
fiiipulates  his  advifer  to  exert  every  faculty  of 

2  the 
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the  mind  for  his  relief?  And  what  but  this 
equable  mildnefs  of  difpofition  will  teach  the 
Pliyficiau  to  bear  with  patience  the  wayward 
humours,  and  to  treat  with  gentlenefs  the 
groundlels  prejudices  which  he  muft  conti* 
nualiy  encounter  in  a  fick  chamber  ? 

A  Phyfictan  may,  under  particular  circum- 
ftances,  or  from  particular  motives  of  connec- 
tion and  attachment,  beftow  with  propriety  on 
one  of  Ills  patients  a  greater  portion  of  his  time 
and  attention  than  he  gives  to  others  who  ftand 
c(|ually  in  need  of  his  afTiftance  ;  provided  that 
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regulate  the  compenfation  which  he  may 
juftlye^cped ;  yet  this  general  rule  will  admit 
of  fo  much  latitude,  and  of  fo  many  except 
tions^  as  to  leave  him  ample  fcope  for  the  ex* 
ercife  of  liberality  and  benevolence.  An  in* 
dependent  and  generous  man  will  (hew  him* 
fidf  on  every  occafion  free  from  the  lead  tine- 
ture  of  fordid  avarice.  He  will  exercife  parti* 
eular  forbearance  in  the  article  of  fees  towards 
thofe  who  are  leaft  able  to  afford  them.  And 
he  will  neither  accept  a  fee  when  circumftances 
induce  him  to  prefcribe  unafked ;  nor  ever  avail 
lumfelf  of  artful  pretences  for  vifiting  a  perfon 
whom  he  knows  to  be  out  of  health,  in  the 
hope  that  his  vifit,  though  it  had  not  been  fo* 
licited)  may  lead,  through  the  politenefs  of  the 
fick  man  or  his  family,  to  a  pecuniary  acknow* 
ledgement.  A  Phyfician  ought  to  be  extremely 
watchful  againft  covetoufnefs ;  for  it  is  a  vice 
imputed,  juilly  or  unjuftly,  to  his  profeflion. 
That  it  is  imputed  with,  juftice  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  affirm  or  to  intimate.  And  when* 
ever  it  is  imputed,  the  time  and  the  advice 
fo  often  beftowed  gratuitoufly  by  Phyficians 
ought  to  be  called  to  mind.  But  the  exiftence 
of  the  charge,  whether  true  or  falfe,  may  fug* 

geft 
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geH:  a  ufeful  admonition.  If  it  be  the  fad  that 
more  avaricious  men  are  found  in  the  medical 
profeflion,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  than 
in  others  equally  liberal,  the  conduft  of  its 
employers  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  caufes 
to  -which  the  redundancy  muft  be  afcribed. 
So  capricioufly  is  a  Phyfician  treated  on  many 
occafions  by  his  patients  and  their  conneitions; 
fuch  frequently  is  the  diflatisfaflion  with  which 
his  heft  exertions  are  received  ;  that  cagernefs 
to  be  exempted  from  the  necedity  of  prafliflng 
may  fometimes  render  him  too  intent  on  ac- 
cumulating an  independent  fortune.  Let  every 
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In  attending  upon  a  patient,  the  Phyfician, 
while  he  omits  not  the  referve  which  prudence 
di^tes,  will  fhun  all  affedlation  of  xnyftery. 
He  will  not  alarm  the  fick  man,  by  difcufling 
his  cafe  openly  and  unguardedly  before  him  ; 
nor  will  he  put  on  a  countenance  of  profound 
thought,  and  geftures  of  much  feeming  faga*- 
city,  either  to  augment  his  importance,  or  to 
conceal  his  ignorance.  He  will  not  aflume 
the  air  of  defpifing  the  intelligence  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  apothecary,  who  may  have 
known  the  conftitution  of  the  patient  for 
years,  and  in  his  prefent  illnefs  fees  him  once 
or  twice  a  day ;  nor  even  the  information  to 
be  procured  from  nurfes,  who  have  feen  him 
every  hour.  He  will  not  implicitly  adopt  the 
opinions  of  the  one,  nor  yield  to  the  abfurd  fan- 
cies and  prepoiTeflions  of  the  other;  but  he  will 
add  whatever  is  valuable  in  their  feveral  recitals 
to  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  obfervations, 
and  confider  the  whole  as  a  mafs  of  premifes 
from  which  he  is  to  deduce  his  conclufions. 

An  eminent  writer,  fpeaking  in  a  (/')  work 
already  quoted  refpe£ting  the  performance  of 

(f)  Dr.  Percival's  Medical  Jurifprudence,  P-  i5* 

furgical 
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furgical  operations  in  hofpitals,  remarks,  that 
it  m.iy  be  a  falutary  as  well  as  an  humane  zQl 
in  the  attending  Phyfician  occafionally  to  af- 
iLire  the  patient  that  every  thing  goes  on  well, 
if  that  declaration  can  be  made  with  truth.  This 
rertridtion,  fo  properly  applied  to  the  cafe  ia 
qucftlon,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  extend- 
ed univcrfally  to  the  condudt  of  a  Phyfician, 
when  fiiperintending  operations  performed 
not  by  the  hand  of  a  Surgeon,  but  by  nature 
and  medicine.  Humanity,  we  admit,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  fick  man,  commonly  require 
that  his  drooping  fpirits  Ihould  be  revived  by 
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femily*,  any  impreffion  to  that  effeft,  though 
he  ihay  be  inifled  by  miflaken  tendemefs,  he  is 
guilty  of  pofitivefalfehood.  He  is  at  liberty  to 
fay  little ;  but  let  that  little  be  true.  St.  Faults 
ditedlion,  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come^ 
is  dear,  pofitive,  and  univerfal.  And  if  the 
Scriptures  had  contained  no  injunction  fuch  as 
that  which  has  been  quoted,  but  had  left  the 
Phyfician  at  liberty  to  decide  the  point  on 
grounds  of  expediency ;  he  would  have  had 
fufficient  reafon  to  be  convinced  that  falfehood 
could  promife  but  little  even  of  the  temporary 
advantage  expeded  from  it.    For  when  once 

* 

his  employers  fhould  know,  and  they  footi 
mull  know,  his  principle  and  his  cuflom  to 
be  that  of  not  adhering  to  truth  in  his  deck* 
rations  refpefting  his  patient;  his  vain  en- 
couragements and  delufive  aflfurances  would 
ceafe  to  cheer  the  fick  man  and  his  friends. 
It  maybe  urged,  perhaps,  that  his  referve  will 
generally  be  mifconftrued  by  the  anxiety  of 
thofe  who  are  interefled  for  the  fick;  and 
being  confidered  as  a  proof  of  his  opinion  that 
the  diforder  is  highly  formidable,  will  conti- 
nually excite  apprehenfions  as  groundlefs  as 

they  are  diftrefling.     A  moderate  (hare  how- 
voL.  II.  M  cvex* 
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ever  of  prudence,  united  with  that  facUitjr 
■which  is  naturally  acquired  by  pra<fiice  of 
avoiding  needlefs  difclofures,  and  avoiding 
them  without  Aiding  into  deceit  either  cx- 
prcfsly  or  impliedly,  will  enable  him  to  guard 
agdinlT:  |n'oducing  unneceflary  alarms.  And 
they  will  be  ttill  lefs  likely  to  be  produced,  if 
the  uniformity  of  his  conduil  makes  it  evident 
to  thofe  who  employ  him,  that  while  he  cau- 
tioufly  refrains  from  reprefenting  the  cafe  be- 
fore him  in  a  more  favourable  Hght  than  he 
views  it,  he  is  equally  folicitous  and  watchful 
to  give  early  communications  of  probable  or 
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Not  that  the  Phyfician  is  ofiicioufly  to  intrude 
into  the  department  of  the  Minifter  of  the 
Gofpel.  But  he  may  often  fmooth  the  way 
fbt  the  Clergyman's  approach ;  and  on  thofe 
who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  imbibe 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  he  may 
in  (bme  inftances  make  a  firft  impreflion  which 
the  Clergymaa  would  in  vain  have  attempted 
to  produce.  For  the  vifits  of  the  latter  being 
forefeen,  and  his  profeflional  prejudices  fuf- 
pe£ted,  the  mind  would  have  previoully  armed 
itfelf  againft  him  ;  and  his  arguments  would 
have  been  heard  with  reludance  and  diftruft* 
But  the  Phyfician  labours  under  no  fuch  fuf- 
picionSb  His  belief  in  revelation,  though  it 
may  be  thought  abfurd,  is  yet  deemed  difin- 
terefted  and  fmcere.  He  can  feledt  his  times 
and  opportunities ;  he  can  purfue  the  fubjefl: 
under  various  forms,  and  to  a  greater  or  left 
Extent,  without  his  defign  becoming  too  ob- 
vious ;  and  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  difeafe, 
while  the  underftanding  of  his  patient  is  un- 
clouded, and  his  ftrength  equal  to  the  exertion 
of  temperate  difcuffion,  may  be  able  occafion- 
ally  to  lead  him  into  a  willing  inveftigation 
of  the  evidences  and  dodtrines  of  the  Chriftian 

M  2  faith, 
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fnitli,  \^'hich  may  terminate  in  rational  and  dC' 
cided  convlftion. 

But  ivhile  he  is  thus  anxious  to  promote 
the  mod  important  interefts  of  his  patients, 
who  have  been  unhappy  enough  to  fall  into 
vice  or  fcepticifm  ;  let  him  open  his  own  heart 
to  the  very  great  improvement,  which  it  may 
receive  from  the  example  of  thofe  of  a  dif- 
ferent dclcription.  Let  him  learn  beforehand 
from  the  fincere  Chrillian  to  bear  thofe  evils 
which  it  is  now  his  office  to  alleviate,  but  may 
fliortly  be  his  lot  to  endure.      Let  him  learn 
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the  influence  of  private  and  perfonal  conlider- 
adons  in  the  application  of  his  art.  He  will 
neither  be  too  fond  of  novelties,  nor  too  fear- 
ful of  deviating  on  proper  occafions  and  on 
iblid  grounds  from  the  beaten  track :  he  will 
not  obtrude  fome  myfterious  noftrum  illibe- 
rally concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  his  bre- 
thren: he  will  not  cherifla  prepofleflions  againft 
remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding  introduced 
by  others,  nor  partiality  for  thofe  difcovered 
by  himfelf.  He  will  not  conceive  himfelf  as 
defcending  from  profeflional  dignity,  when  in 
emergences  he  mixes  a  medicine  for  his  pa- 
tient, or  performs  any  other  office  or  operation 
for  his  benefit,  which  in  ftri<ftnefs  appertained 
to  the  Surgeon,  or  would  have  devolved  on 
the  Apothecary  had  he  been  at  hand ;  nor 
heAtate  even  to  fee  aliment  prepared,  nor  to 
dire^  how  it  may  be  diverfified  fo  as  to  be 
pleafing  to  the  palate  of  the  fick ;  nor  to  ten- 
der the  food,  which,  though  it  had  juft  before 
been  refufed,  will  often  be  accepted  from  the 
hand  of  the  Phyfician.  He  will  not  be  influ- 
enced by  blind  and  indifcriminate  confidence 
in  the  fubordinate  medical  attendants,  much 
lefs  by  actual  indolence  or  carelelTnefs,  or  a 

M  3  fear 
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fear  of  giving  o^ence,  to  negleS  the  frequent 
infpedtion  of  his  patient's  medicines.  He  will 
be  the  Brft  to  fuggeft  in  eritical  or  uncommoa 
circiimflauces  the  propriety  of  calling  in  addi- 
tional aid.  He  will  not  indulge  a  lurking 
with  to  perfevere  in  a  dubious  or  unfqccefsful 
fyftem  of  medical  treatment,  from  the  appre-i 
henfion  that  a  change  will  argue  ignorance  in 
himlelf,  or  redound  to  the  credit  of  another 
perfon  who  may  have  fuggefted  it.  He  will 
never  recommend  as  a  probable  method  of 
cure  what  he  does  not  aiflually  believe 
likely   to    prove    fo.       He  will  not  advife  a 
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bilitjr  may  be  removed,  if  he  acquiefces  in 
their  defire  ^iter  this  declaration ;  he  is  as  truly 
relponiible  for  the  confequences  of  a  mode  of 
treatment  fuggefted  by  another,  and  adopted 
by  him  without  any  intimation  of  its  probable 
effeOXj  as  he  would  have  been  had  it  originated 
vAttk  himfelf.  He  will  not  become  boaflful 
and  arrogant  when  his  exertions  are  crowned 
with  fuccefs;  but  will  recolledl  that  he  is 
an  humble  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  that 
Being,  who  gives  knowledge  to  the  Phyfician 
and  health  to  the  fick.  Neither  will  he  defert 
his  patient  when  there  are  no  longer  any  re- 
maining  hopes  of  recovery.  Though  life  can- 
not be  retained,  pain  may  be  mitigated.  Even 
if  the  patient  feems  t>eyond  the  reach  of 
medicine,  the  prefence  of  the  Phyfician  will 
compofe  the  minds  and  alleviate  the  forrow  of 
^ends  and  relations.  But  in  thofe  circum- 
(lances  a  man  of  liberality  will  be  anxious  to 
evince,  by  moderation  in  the  receipt  of  fees, 
that  companion  and  gratitude,  and  not  fordid 
avarice  and  deceit,  prompt  his  attendance. 

Continual  intercourfe  with  difeafe,  and  the 
habit  of   breathing  in    morbid  atmofpheres, 

M  4  feem, 
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fccm,  through  the  wife  and  merciful  appoint- 
ment of  Providence,  commonly  to  fecure  the 
Phyfician  from  infeftion.  Hence  cafes  of 
contagion  can  rarely  arife,  in  which  thefe 
con fi derations,  joined  to  a  fenfe  of  the  duties 
impofed  on  him  by  the  profeffion  into  which 
he  ha5  entered,  will  not  bind  liim  calmly  to 
obey  the  fummons  of  the  afflicted,  and  encoun- 
ter all  pcrfonal  hazard.  Experience  however 
has  .proved,  that  a  Phyfician  may  convey  to 
others  a  diftemper,  whiek  is  unable  to  faften 
upon  himfelf.  In  pafling  therefore  from  one 
family  to  another,  when  tiie  former  is  vjfited 
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likewife  an  obvious  reference  to  his  duty  when 
vifiting  the  poor.     Perfons  of  the  latter  de-    , 
fcription  will  principally  come  under  his  care 
in  his  capacity  as  Phyfician  to  an  hofpital,  or 
to  fome  other  medical  charity.     On  the  fub- 
jed  of  hofpital  pradlice  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  fubjoin  a  caution  againfl  making  unne- 
ceflary  or  rafli  experiments  in  the  treatment 
of  the  patients.     The  fcience  of  medicine  un- 
doubtedly derives  continual  accejHions  of  im-  • 
provement  from  the  inventive  genius  of  its 
followers.  New  fubftances  are  introduced  into 
the  materia  medica ;  new  modes  are  difcovered 
of  preparing  and  of  combining  drugs  already 
in  ufe;  and  new  applications  of  antient  re- 
medies  to   the   cure  of   difeafes,    in   which 
recourfe  was  never  had  to  them  before.     In 
many  refpefts  an  hofpital  prefents  a  field  pe- 
culiarly inviting  for  puftiing  thefe  difcoveries. 
Jnftances  may  there  be  found  at  hand  of  almoft 
every  complaint;  many  experiments  may  there 
be  going  on  at  once,  and  be  infpefted  in  their 
feveral  ftages  with  a  fingle  glance  of  the  eye. 
To  thefe  inducements  we  may  add  another, 
though  it  will  operate  only  on  unprincipled 
jjien,  who  however  will  occafionally  find  their 

way 
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way  into  the  medical  as  into  every  other  pro- 
feflion  ;  that  in  the  populous  wards  of  an  infir- 
mary the  ill  fuccefs  of  an  adventurous  trial  it 
lofl:  in  the  crowd  of  fortunate  and  unfortunata 
events;  ynd  even  if  it  (hould  terminate  in  th« 
death  of  an  obfcure,  indigent  and  quickly  for- 
gotten individual,  little  if  any  difadvantaga  . 
refults  to  the  credit  and  intereft  of  the  Phyfi-* 
cian  among  his  wealthy  employers.  It  is  not 
meant  by  thefe  remarks  to  cenfure  experi* 
merits  defigned  to  leflcn  the  danger,  or  the 
fiiffei-injrs,  of  the  individual,  when  founded  on 
rational  analogies ;    commenced  after  mature 
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ed ;  or  carried  on  by  the  felfifti,  the  ignorant, 
the  carelefs,  or  the  obftinate.  Proceedings  of 
this  nature  are  highly  criminal,  partly  becaufc 
they  iavolve  the  health  and  life  of  the  fuSerer^ 
in  gre^t  and  needlefs  hazards ;  and  partly  be- 
cau&  they  tend  to  confirm  an  opinion  already 
too  prevalent  in  fome  places  in  the  minds  of 
the  poor,  that  fuch  is  the  general  conduct  of 
Hoijpital  Phyficians:  an  opinion  which,  where-» 
fiYCX  it  exifts,  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  the  chief 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  one  of  the 
mpft  excellent  of  charitable  inftitutions,  by  de-? 
terring  perfons  for  whofe  benefit  infirmaries 
arc  particularly  defigncd  from  entering  with-? 
la  their  walls  except  in  the  utmoft  emer-r 
gency  j  and  filling  them  with  gloomy  appre^ 

cruelty  in  profecuting  them  will  be  avoided  with  fcrupulous 
care  by  men  of  feeling  and  refle£lion.  And  whenever 
they  are  painful  and  (hocking  in  the  execution,  they  ought 
not  to  be  made  to  develop  procefTes  of  nature,  from  the 
knowledge  of  which  no  benefit  feems  likely  to  refult ;  to 
fupport  and  elucidate  unimportant  opinions  in  compara- 
tive anatomy  ;  or  in  any  way  to  gratify  idle  curiofity :  nor 
(hould  they  be  repeated,  though  originally  ufeful,  after 
ihey  have  proved  all  that  is  expe<flcd  from  them ;  and 
when  the  refults  have  been  fo  carefully  afcertained,  that 
^bey  may  be  received  as  dap  already  eftabli(hed. 

henfions 
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licnfions  and  terrors  until  the  happy  moment 
of  their  efcape.  Similar  remarks  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  cafe  of  amputations,  and  other 
operations  of  magnitude,  in  hofpitals  ;  which 
fhouid  never  be  performed  ■without  the  con- 
current approbation  of  the  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons,  given  by  each  not  as  a  matter  of 
form,  but  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  perfonal 
rcfponfibility  forany  needlefs  injury  or  torture 
caufcd  to  tlie  patient.  While  there  is  a  pofli- 
billcy  of  refloring  the  ufe  of  a  limb,  or  of  pre- 
ferving  it  without  endangering  life;  what- 
ever time  may  be  rcquifite   for  attaining  the 
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will  not  negled  the  opportunities  which  will 
occur,  in  his  vifits  to  families  refident  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  of  giving  gratui- 
tous advice  to  the  fick  and  infirm  villagers 
who  may  be  mentioned  to  him  as  worthy  of 
his  notice ;  and  will  attend,  as  far  as  his  neceC- 
fary  avocations  permit,  to  the  maladies  of  per- 
fons  in  indigent  circumftances  wha  live  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  are  defirous  of  con- 
fulting  him  (/). 

(/)  The  following  quotation  from  '*  Medical  Jurifpru* 

*  dcncc,"  p.  89,  relates  to  public  duties  of  another  kind 
ncumbent  on  FhyGcians.     **  It  is  a  complaint  made  by 

*  Coroners,  Magidrates,  and  Judges,  that  medical  Gen- 

*  tlemen  are  often  relu£tant  in  the  performance  of  thofe 

<  offices  required  from  them  as  citizens  qualified  by  pro- 
'  felEonal  knowledge  to  aid  the  execution  of  public  juf- 

tice.     Thefe  offices,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  are  generally 

*  painful,  always  inconvenient,  and  occafion  an  interrup- 
'  tion  to  bufinefs  of  a  nature  not  to  be  eafily  appreciated 

*  or  compenfated.     But  as  they  admit  of  no  fubftitution^ 

<  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  appropriate  debts  to  the  com- 

<  munity,  which  neither  equity  nor  patriotifm  will  allow 

*  to  be  cancelled.'* 

"  When  a  PhyGcian  is  called  to  give  evidence,  he  fhould 

<  avoid  as  much  as  poflible  all  obfcure  and  technical 
'  terms,  and  the  unneceflary  difplay  of  medical  erudition. 

*  He  (hould  alfo  deliver  what  he  advances  in  the  pureft 

*  and  mod  delicate  language  confiftent  with  the  nature 
of  the  fubje£l  in  queftion." 

The 
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Tlic  proper  behatiour  of  a  Phyfician  to  his 
competitors,  and  to  the  inferior  members  of 
the  medical  profeffion,  Holds  a  prominent 
ilatioii  among  the  general  duties  which  he  has 
to  difcharge  in  the  common  courfe  of  his  prac- 
tice. He  will  conduft  himfelf  to  all  of  them 
under  ;ill  circumftances  on  Chriftian  principles ; 
■with  Chriftian  temper ;  and  with  a  fcrupulous 
regard  to  the  attentions  which  they  may  rea- 
fonably  cxpeil,  and  the  privileges  which  they 
may  juftly  claim,  In  confcquencc;  of  their  rc- 
fpedive  fitu^itlons.  He  will  contend  with  his 
riv;ils  tor  public  favour  openly  and  honourably. 
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hofpitals  and  difpenfaries :  a  line  of  c6ndu£t 
the  more  to  be  reprobated,  as  it  not  only  pre^ 
eludes  deferving  men  from  obvious  and  fidr 
fources  of  credit  and  improvement  j  but  at  the 
fame  time  robs  the  charity  of  the  benefit  of 
their  afliftance,  and  perhaps  impairs  its  re- 
venues by  giving  rife  to  animofities  and  dif^ 
fenfions  among  its  fupporters.  Yet  as  he  v^ill 
be  a  better  judge  of  the  medical  abilities  of 
candidates  for  admiflion  than  moft  of  the 
Governors  of  the  charity ;  it  is  his  duty,  not- 
withftanding  that  he  may  incur  the  rifk  of 
mifreprefentation,  to  let  his  opinion  be  known, 
if  peifons  offer  themfelves  of  whofe  unfitnefs 
for  the  fituation  he  is  thoroughly  convinced^ 
He  will  not  harbour  fentiments  of  envy  and 
hatred  towards  his  fortunate  antagonifls,  not 
even  if  they  are  called  in  by  his  own  former 
patients  [m) ;  nor  will  he  infultingly  triumph 
over  thofe  to  whom  he  is  himfelf  preferred. 
He  will  be  ready  to  meet  in  confultations,  vnth- 

[m)  It  would  be  equally  unjudifiable  to  feel  animoflty 
or  refentment  towards  thofe  individuals  on  account  of 
their  hating  exercifed  their  indifputable  right  of  employ* 
iiig  a  new  Phyfictany  who  m  their  eftimationi  and  per- 
haps in  reality^  i^  entitled  to  the  preference. 

out 
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out  being  influenced  by  private  diflike,  by  an- 
tecedent (lifputes,  or  by  other  perfonal  motives 
whatever,  any  Phyfician  for  whofe  advice  the 
fick  man  or  his  friends  maybe  folicicous; 
and,  while  he  carefully  examines  the  grounds 
of  his  new  coadjutor's  opinion,  will  beware 
of  bcinc;  obftinately  fixed  in  his  own.  When 
fummoncd  to  take  the  charge  of  a  cafe  which 
has  prcvioufly  been  in  other  hands,  he  will 
give  to  the  perfons  already  employed  the  cre- 
dit fairly  due  to  them:  lie  wilt  judge  their 
proceedings  with  candour  and  impartiality, 
nd  abftgin  not  merely  from  deridlnir,  but  froir 
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tween  his  medical  brethren  and  himfelf^  which 
may  lead  to  an  habitual,  free,  and  mutually 
beneficial  communication  of  interefting  fads, 
which  may  occur  to  them  in  the  circle  of  their 
practice.  He  will  refrain  from  every  approach 
towards  obtrufive  interference  with  refpeft  to 
a  cafe  already  under  the  management  of  an- 
other. And  if  extraordinary  or  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  fhould  in  any  inflance  lead  him  to 
conclude  on  ma^ture  deliberation  that  fome  in* 
terference  on  his  part  is  an  adl  of  indifpenfable 
duty ;  he  will  difcharge  that  duty  in  fuch  a 
'  manner  as  to  refute,  if  it  be  pofEble,  the  fufpi- 
cions  which  he  muft  expefl:  to  incur  of  hav- 
ing been  impelled  by  felfifli  confideratiohs,  or 
by  other  motives  equally  unwarrantable.  He 
will  affift  his  competitors,  when  abfent  or  out 
of  health,  with  promptitude  and  with  evident 
difintereflednefs ;  and  will  at  all  times  be  juft 
in  his  reprefentations  of  their  merits.  He  will 
not  attempt  to  bring  forward  ignorant  or  worth- 
lefs  Phyficians,  becaufe  they  happen  to  be  his 
relations  or  his  countrymen ;  to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  fame  fchool  with  himfelf ;  to  have 
been  ftudents  at  the  fame  college ;  or  to  be  re- 
commended to  him  by  his  particular  friends.  He 
VOL.  II.  N  will 
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will  not  entertiuQ  abrurd  prejudices  againd  any 
of  his  rivals,  on  account  of  having  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  univcrluy  from  which  they 
received  their  degrees.  Nor  will  he  (cornfully 
exclude  from  all  the  privileges  of  fellowftiip 
inteiligent  medical  praiftitioncrs,  who  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  degree  froQK^^ 
any  univerfity  ;  when  they  give  proofs  of  ac»^P 
tualiy  pofTcIfing  thofe  attainments,  of  which 
an  academical  education  is  conl'idercd  as  the 
bafis,  and  a  degree  regarded  js  prclumptive 
evidence. 
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**  have  no  pretenfions  either  to  the  one  or  to 
**  the  other ;  and  that  this  obligation  is  too 
**  often  repaid  by  what  every  one  who  is 
**  concerned  for  the  honour  of  medicine  muft 
**  refledt  on  with  pain  and  indignation.'*     In 
this  country,  it  may  be  prefumed,  examples 
of  Phyficians,  who  would  contradl  that  obli- 
gation on  the  terms  of  repaying  it  in  the 
manner  here  alluded  to,  or  in  any  iimilar 
way,  are  fo  rare  ((?),  that  it  is  unneceflary  to 
dwell  on  the  fubjedt.    It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  a  Phyfician  who  pufties  into  bufi- 
nefs  ignorant  and  undeferving  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries  from  motives  of  groundlefs  par* 
tiality,  or  from  the  impulfe  of  private  friendfhip 
without  refped:  to  perfonal  merit ;  afts  a  part 
lefs  culpable  indeed  in  itfelf,  but  not  lefs  detri- 
mental to  the  public,  than  if  his  condu<fi  had 
originated  in  a  fecret  underftanding  between 
himfelf  and  them,  founded  on  views  of  bafe 
and  fraudulent  advantage.     And  on  the  other 
hand,  to  employ  his  influence  with  his  pa- 

(0)  Yet  It  is  faid  to  have  happened  ixiore  than  once  in 
London,  that  an  old  and  eftabliflied  Apothecary  has  re- 
ceived half  of  a  Phyfician's  fees  in  return  for  his  indifcri* 
fiunate  recommendation. 

N  2  tients 
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tlents  to  the  prejudice  of  Ikilfui  and  meritou 
rious  men,  in  confequence  of  rafh  and  unge- 
nerous furmifes,  would  be  a  proceeding  highly 
to  be  condemned  :  to  employ  it  thus  through 
a  private  grudge  ■would  be  the  extreme  of 
ba;encfs. 

The  nature  of  the  medical  profeffion  ad- 
mits the  Phyfician  to  fuch  a  degree  of  private 
and  unrcferved  intercourfe  with  the  families 
which  he  attends,  as  is  capable  cither  of  being 
grofi^ly  abated,  or  of  being  turned  lo  purpoiea 
of  great  and  general  utility.      If  he  divulc;' 
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neighbours ;  whether  arifing  from  private  dif- 
puteS)  from  religious  bigotry,  or  from  the  vio- 
lence of  political  oppofition.  He  may  thus 
be  the  happy  inftrument  of  allaying  thofe 
mental  irritations,  which  diflurb  focial  peace; 
and  confer  by  his  benevolent  mediation  a 
more  important  fervice  on  the  parties  whom 
he  leads  to  a  renewal  of  cordiality,  than  if  he 
had  relieved  them  by  his  {kill  from  an  ai9i£ting 
bodily  difeafe.  He  may  alfo  contribute  to 
diffufe  juft  fentiments  on  a  great  variety  of 
fubjedts,  and  to  excite  a  tafte  for  ufeful  and 
liberal  knowledge  among  thofe  with  whom  he 
is  in  habits  of  familiarity  as  a  friend  or  as  a 
Phyiician,  by  ftudying  to  render  his  conver- 
fation  generally  improving ;  by  difcreetly  in- 
troducing topics  adapted  for  calm  and  rational 
difcuflion ;  and  by  occafionally  bringing  for- 
ward without  parade  or  oftentation  fads  in 
natural  hiftory  and  difcoveries  in  fcience,  fuf- 
ficiently  interefting  to  awaken  the  curiofity  of 
his  hearers,  yet  not  fo  abftrufe  as  to  perplex 
their  underftandings. 

Finally,  let  the  Phyfician  fcrupuloufly  con- 
tinue to  avoid,  when  he  feels  himfelf  firmly 

N3  eftabliflied 
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eftablilhed  in  pradlice,  every  reprehenfibic 
jiroceeding,  either  with  refpe£l  to  gaining  em- 
ployment, or  conducting  himrdf  in  it,  which 
he  conceived  it  right  to  fliun  when  he  firft 
offered  himfelf  to  the  world ;  and  with  equal 
care  perliR  in  cuhivating  every  good  quality 
by  which  lie  was  originally  defirous  of  recom- 
mending himfelf.  Let  him  confider  himfelf 
through  life  as  a  learner;  and  inllead  of 
refting  fatJshed  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
the  common  routine  of  difeafes  and  prefcrip* 
tions,  endeavour  to  accumulate  every  year  a 
new  fund  of  profeffional  information.     AntJ 
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IV.   It  remains  briefly  to  mention  the  pur-, 
fuits  and  occupations,  to  which  the  leifure 
hours  of  the  Phyfician  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  be  devoted. 

That  general  acquaintance  with  works  of 
literature  unconnefted  with  medical  improve- 
ment, which  is  naturally  expedited  in  men  of 
liberlt,l  educations  and  cultivated  minds,  is  by  no 
meani  to  be  neglected  by  him.  But  I  allude 
at  prefent.to  thofe  ftudies  which  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  his  profeffion.  He  will  now 
be  able  to  gratify  to  a  confiderable  extent 
that  paffion  for  chemical,  botanical,  and  mi^ 
neralogical  enquiries,  that  third  for  philofo- 
phical  acqulfitions,  that  eagernefs  to  trace  the 
properties  of  bodies  and  the  laws  of  nature 
by  a  chain  of  fcientific  experiments,  which 
prudence  and  more  prefling  duties  may  have 
forbidden  him  to  indulge  in  the  earlier  period 
of  his  life.  If  he  always  bears  in  mind  that 
the  value  of  knowledge  is  proportioned  to 
its  pra<fiical  utility ;  he  will  confequently  be 
folicitous  to  render  all  his  attainments  fubfer^ 
vient  to  the  happinefs  of  others  as  well  as  to 
bjs  pwfi.     This  leading  delire  of  promoting 

N  4  the 
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the  glory  of  God  by  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man  will  induce  him^  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  through  fome  proper  channel 
felefted  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
occafion,  and  with  that  perfpicuous  (implicity 
of  ftyle  which  befits  didadiic  writing,  every 
beneficial  difcovery  at  which  he  may  arrive 
either  in  the  courfe  of  his  private  ftudies  or 
of  his  profeflional  employment.  He  will  not 
fubjedl  himfelf,  by  committing  his  thoughts  to 
the  prefs  without  fufficient  previous  enquiry, 
to  the  charge  of  purloining  the  difcoveries  of 
others ;  nor  of  being  vain  of  communicating 
what  is  either  unworthy  of  notice,  or  as  yet 
but  feebly  and  imperfedly  developed,  or  haf- 
tily  inferred  from  few  and  inadequate  trials. 
In  the  recital  of  fads  he  will  not  negledl  to 
ftate  every  thing  fairly  and  fully,  as  well 
what  feems  to  corroborate  the  conclufion 
which  he  deduces,  as  thofe  things  which 
appear  indifferent,  or  militate  againft  it ;  nor 
will  he  artfully  throw  the  latter  circumftances 
into  fhadow,  while  he  brings  forward  the 
former  into  the  ftrongeft  light.  If  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  thing  which  he  has  done,  or 
of  any  thing  which  he    has  publifhed,    he 

fhould 
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fhould  find  himfelf  driven  into  a  contro-^ 
verfy  ;  let  him  conduct  the  literary  warfare 
with  becoming  temper.  Let  him  neither  dis- 
play nor  feel  bitternefs  towards  his  antagonift : 
let  him  overlook  and  freely  forgive  any  acri- 
mony which  may  chance  to  be  manifcfted  to- 
wards himfelf.  By  fupporting  his  own  argu« 
ments,  while  he  thinks  them  juft,  without 
being  dogmatical ;  and  by  candidly  giving 
them  up^  when  he  finds  them  erroneous ;  let 
him  fhew  that  he  is  lefs  anxious  for  vidory 
than  for  the  elucidation  of  truth. 

The  Medical  Journals  of  eminence  publifhed 
in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  thofe  eftablifhed 
in  his  own,  will  properly  engage  his  atten- 
tion. From  the  one  and  the  other  he  will 
probably  derive  very  important  afli fiance  in 
the  difcharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Phyfician. 
Particular  caution  however  may  be  fequifite 
in  the  pradical  application  of  the  intelligence 
which  he  gains  from  the  former  fource ;  as 
remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  which  are 
crowned  with  fuccefs  in  one  country,  may 
prove  by  no  means  fuited  to  patients  who  live 

in 
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ia  another  climate^  and  in  very  difieFent  habits 
of  life. 

By  taking  an  a^live  part  in  promoting  and 
iuperintending  ufeful  medical  if^ftitutions,  a 
Phyfician  may  render  eflential  fervices  to  the 
community.  To  his  zeal  and  induflry  may 
be  owing  the  eredtion  or  the  good  manage- 
ment of  hofpitals,  of  difpenfaries,  of  afylums 
for  lunatics  (/),  and  the  e(labli(hment  o^fo- 
cieties  for  the  relief  of  decayed  members  of 
the  medical  profeffion,  their  widows,  and  their 
orphans.  His  exertions  however  ought  to 
be  conduced  with  fuch  prudence  and  can- 
dour, as  to  make  it  evident  to  every  impartial 
obferver  that  they  are  not  prompted  by  vanity 
or  interefted  views ;  but  refult  entirely  from 
an  earned  wifh  to  relieve  the  diftreffes  of  the 
afflifted,  and  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  fcience  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches^ 

{p)  It  16  one  of  the  offices  of  a  Phyfician  to  vifit,  whea 
required  by.  the  Magifi rates  of  the  di(lri£l,  private  houfes 
licenfcd  fur  the  reception  of  infane  patients,  and  to  report 
jthc  (late  of  them.  In  drawing  up  thofc  reports  impartialicf 
and  plain-dealing  are  indifpenfable  duties. 

To 
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To  the  poor,  as  already  has  been  intimated^ 
liis  charitable  aid  fhould  be  cheerfully  ex« 
tended/not  only  when  they  are  brought  before 
him  by  means  of  public  inftitutions,  or  are 
recommended  to  his  care  in  the  courfe  of  his 
diftant  circuits ;  but  whenever  the  vicinity  of 
their  refidence  to  his  own  gives  them  a  pecu- 
liar claim   on  his  compaffion,    and   enables 
him  at  a  very  fmall  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  to  confer  many  an  important   and 
4urable  benefit.     The  lafl-mentioned  objedi 
will  in  moft  fituations  be  attained  with  the 
Utmoft  poffible  enlargement  of  the  numbers 
of  thofe  who  confult  him,  as  well  as  with  the 
greateft  convenience  to  himfelf,    by  fetting 
^part  an  appointed  time  in  every  week  for. 
giving  gratuitous  advice  to  the  indigent.    Per- 
haps too  he  may  in  fome  cafes  have  it  in  his 
power,  in  conjun^ion  with  a  few  friends  as 
liberal  as  himfelf,    to  carry  the  exercife  of 
benevolence  flill  farther,  by  fupplying  medi- 
cines to  thofe,  who  from  their  extraordinary 
poverty  or  fingular  diforders  are  entitled  to 
.  more  than  ufual  pity;    and  who  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  relief  from  dif- 
penfaries  or  hofpitals.     And  in  other  cafes, 

I  by 


^lave  polleired,  and  to  which  t 
their  recovery. 

There  are  various  other  v\ray{ 
Phyfician  may  contribute  to  the 
and  improvement  of  the  public  h 
of  the  moil  obvious  and  efficacio 
is  ftudioufly  to  avail  himfelf  of  t. 
tunitics,  which  his  profeflional  e 
affords,    of  imparting  ufeful  info 
Apothecaries.     Throughout  the  w 
dom  Apothecaries  are  the  Phyfici 
lower  clafTes  of  fociety  in  almofl  < 
plaint ;    and,  except  in  the  metro 
few   other   towns   peculiarly  circ 
execute  the  fame  office  to  the  hi| 
in  all    diforders    not    very  alarmi 
therefore  oftheViUi^-^ 
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not  only  by  fully  explaining  to  them  his  ideas 
refpediing  every  cafe  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed together  j  but  likewife  by  fuggefting 
and  occafionallly  lending  to  them  inflrudive 
books }  and  by  apprifmg  them  of  new  modes 
of  pra£tice,  and  new  difcoveries  as  to  me- 
dicineSy  of  which,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
communication,  they  might  never  have  heard, 
and  vnthout  the  authority  of  his  recommend- 
ation would  never  have  ventured  to  make 
triah  A  Phyfician  may  alfo  fave  many  lives 
by  devifmg   and    rendering    public    falutary 

precautions,  by  which  the  health  and  con- 
ftitutions  of  artifans,  who  work  in  unwhole* 
fome  manufactures,  may  be  preferved ;  and 
by  turning  his  attainments  in  chemiftry  and 
other  branches  of  fcience  to  the  invention  of 
new  procefles  equal  or  fuperior  in  point  of 
cheapnefs  and  utility  to  thofe  at  prefent  in 
ufe,  and  free  from  all  noxious  influence  on 
thofe  who  conduct  them.  The  ciiftom  of 
burying  in  churches,  which  among  other  bad 
confequences  is  frequently  deemed  an  infu- 
perable  obftacle  to  the  introdudiion  of  fires 
into  thofe  edifices  ^  and  thus  occafions  the  air 

to 
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J)y  recommending  the  diftrefled  poor  to  the 
attention  of  the  opulent  in  their  neighbours- 
hood,  he  may  procure  them  neceflaries  and 
qomforts  which  otherwife  they  never  would 
Jiave  poflefled,  and  to  which  they  may  owe 
their  recovery. 

There  are  various  other  ways  in  which  a 
Phyfician  may  contribute  to  the  prefervation 
and  improvement  of  the  public  health.  One 
of  the  moil  obvious  and  efficacious  methods 
is  ftudioufly  to  avail  himfelf  of  thofe  oppor-- 
tunities,  which  his  profeffional  employment 
affords,  of  imparting  ufeful  information  to 
Apothecaries.  Throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom Apothecaries  are  the  Phyficians  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  fociety  in  almofl  every  com- 
plaint ;  and,  except  in  the  metropolis  and  a 
few  other  towns  peculiarly  circumflanced, 
execute  the  fame  office  to  the  higher  clafles 
in  all  diforders  not  very  alarming.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  highefl:  confequence  that  thpy 
fliould  be  thoroughly  competent  to  perform 
the  talk  which  is  affigned  to  them.  And  each 
Phyfician  may  continually  add  to  the  know-r 
iedge  of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  converfant, 

no^ 
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of  proceeding,  which  he  deems  under  exift- 
ing  circumftances  the  beft  calculated  for  the 
advantage  of  the  fludent. 

The  charge  of  infidelity  and  contempt  of  re- 
li^on  has  often  been  alleged  againil  the  medi- 
cal profeflion. '  This  imputation  is  flrenuoufljr 
repelled  by  Dr.  Gregory,  "  Medicine/'  he 
obferves  {q)y  "  of  all  profeffions  fliould  be  the 
**  leaft  fufpefted  of  leading  to  impiety.  An 
*^  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  na- 
^  ture  elevates  the  mind  to  the  moft  fublime 
•*  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  at 
^*  the  fame  time  dilates  the  heart  with  the  moft 
•*  pleafing  profpefts  of  Providence.  The  dif- 
ficulties that  muft  neceflarily  attend  all  deep 
enquiries  into  a  fubjedl  fo  difproportionatc 
^^  to  the  human  faculties,  fhould  not  be  ex- 
peded  to  furprife  a  Phyfician  j  who  in  his 
daily  practice  is  involved  in  perplexity  and 
^  darknefs,  even  in  fubjeds  expofed  to  the 
•*  examination  of  his  fenfes.*'  This  charge 
may  have  been  made  on  partial  and  infufficient 
grounds ;  but  the  exiftence  of  it  ihould  excite 

( g)  LcClures,  p.  6a. 

the 
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to  be  retained  in  fo  cold  and  damp  a  flate  as 
to  deter  many  infirm  people  from  attendiog 
divine  wor/hip  in  fevere  leafons,  and  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  more ;  might  perhaps  be 
reftridted  by  the  united  efforts  of  medical 
men  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  of 
leaden  coffins,  or  of  other  means  equally 
efiedtual,  prevents  the  efcape  of  contaminated 
vapour.  ^m 

The  opinion  of  a  Phyfician  of  charadlcr 
frequently  determines  the  place  and  mode  of 
ftudy  for  young  men  deftined  for  the  medical 
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of  proceeding,  which  he  deems  under  cxift- 
ing  circumftances  the  beft  calculated  for  the 
advantage  of  the  fludent. 

.  The  charge  of  infidelity  and  contempt  of  re- 
figion  has  often  been  alleged  againil  the  medi- 
cal profeflion. '  This  imputation  is  flrenuoufljr 
repelled  by  Dr.  Gregory,  "  Medicine/'  he 
obferves  {q)y  "  of  all  profeffions  fliould  be  the 
**  leaft  fufpefted  of  leading  to  impiety.  An 
*^  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  na- 
^.ture  elevates  the  mind  to  the  moft  fublime 
•*  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  at 
"  the  fame  time  dilates  the  heart  with  the  moft 
•*  pleafing  profpe£ts  of  Providence.  The  dif- 
ficulties that  muft  necefiarily  attend  all  deep 
enquiries  into  a  fubjedl  fo  difproportionate 
^^  to  the  human  faculties,  fhould  not  be  ex-^ 
peded  to  furprife  a  Phyfician ;  who  in  his 
daily  pra<fiice  is  involved  in  perplexity  and 
^  darknefs,  even  in  fubjeds  expofed  to  the 
•*  examination  of  his  fenfes.**  This  charge 
may  have  been  made  on  partial  and  infufficient 

* 

grounds ;  but  the  exiftence  of  it  ihould  excite 

( g)  LcClureSy  p.  6a. 
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the  efforts  of  every  confcientious  PhyficUn  t 

refcue  himfelf  from  the  general  ftigma.     It' ' 
fiiould  ftimulate  him,  not  to  affect  a  fenfc  of 
religion  which   he  does   not  entertain ;    but 
openly  to  avow  that  which  he  aflually  feelScv;^! 
And  it  gives  additional  force  to  thofe  reafon*  ^B 
which  ought  to  impel  the  PhyHcian,  in  com- 
mon with  other  men,  to  employ  an  adequate 
portion  of  his  leifure  in  ftudying  the  HoIji^H 
Scriptures,    and    making    himfelf    mafler  (^^^i 
the     external     and     internal    evidences     of 
Chriftianity  (/■). 
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They  who  are  accuftomed  to  deep  refearches 
into  any  branch  of  philofophical  fcience ;  and 
find  themfelves  able  to  explain  to  their  own 
fatisfadion  almofl  every  phsenomenon,  and  to 
account^  as  they  apprehend,  for  almoft  every 
efied):,  by  what  are  termed  natural  caufes; 
are  apt  to  acquire  extravagant  ideas  of  the  fuf- 
ficiency  of  human  reafon  on  all  fubjedis :  and 
thus  learning  to  doubt  the  necefEty,  become 
prejudiced  againfl  the  belief,  of  divine  reve* 
latioh.  In  the  next  place,  they  who  juftly 
difclaim  the  empire  of  authority  in  medical 
theories,  may  carelefsly  proceed  to  regard 
religious  doftrines  as  theories  refting  on  no 
other  foundation,  and  deferving  of  no  better 
fate.  Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  men 
may  be  divided  into  two  diftind  clafles,  with 
refpedl  to  the  fort  of  teftimony  on  which  they 
receive  truths  of  any  kind.  They  who  are 
chiefly  addicted  to  inveftigations  and  reafon- 
ings  founded  on  analogy,  look  primarily  and 
with  extreme  partiality  to  that  fpecies  of  evi- 
dence ;  and  if  the  thing  aflerted  appears  con- 
trary to  tlie  common  courfe  of  nature,  more 
efpecially  if  it  militates  againfl  any  theory  of 
their  own  (and  fuch  perfons  are  much  difpofed 
VOL.  li.  O  to 
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to  theorife),  they  are  above  meafure  rclu<%aQt 
to  admit  the  reality  of  it ;  and  withhold  their 
aflent  until  fuch  a  number  of  particular  proofs, 
incapable  of  being  refolved  into  fraud  or  mif- 
conception,  is  produced,  as  would  have  been 
far  more  ihan  fufficient  to  convince  {s)  an  unr. 


(s)  Thus,  before  the  qualiiies  of  the  magnet  were  knei 
in  this  country,  if  a  traveller  haA  reported  thaC  He  ha( 
feen  a  mineral  endued  with  the  property  of  attra^ing  iron, 
and  of  giving  it  a  permanent  tendency  to  point  towaids. 
ihe  north  pole;  a  pcrfon  ufed  to  argue  very  much  from 
analogy  would  probably  have  at  once  declared  the  ailcrtidn 
abfurd  and  incredible  ;  and  laying  very  unreafonable  ftrefs 


ate  *»!  Btrrifi^  of  phtsicianw/    ip^j- 

bSaflad  judgment.  Whereas  other  men^  little 
lifed  to  analogical  enquiries,  look  not  aroiind 
for  fucfi  teftimony  either  in  fupport  or  in 
refutation  of  an  extraordinary  circumftance 
affirmed  to  them ;  but  readily  give  credit  to 
the  fadt  on  its  own  diftindl  proofs,  or  from 
confidence  in  the  veracity  and  difcernment  of 
the  refaton  It  is  evident  that  Phyficrans  are 
to  be  ranked  in  the  ctafs  firft  defcribed,  and 
are  confequently  liable  to  its  prejudices.  And 
it  is  equally  evident  that  thofe  prejudices  will 
render  all  on  whom  they  faften  particularly 
averfe  to  recognife  the  truth  of  miracles ;  and 
will  probably  prevent  them  from  examining 
with  impartiality  the  evidence  of  a  religion 
foundied  on  miracles,  and  perhaps  from  ex- 
amining it  at  all.  Fourthly ;  to  the  preceding 
circumftances  muft  be  added  the  negledt  of 
divine  worlhip  too  cuftomary  among  pcrfons 
of  the  medical  profeflion.  This  negledl  feem? 
to  have  "'contributed  not  only  to  excite  and. 
ftrengtKea  the  opinion  of  their  fcepticifm  and 
infidelity ;  but  fometimes  to  produce  fcepti- 
gifm  and  infidelity  itfelf.  For  it  is  a  natural 
{Arogrefs,  that  he  who  habitually  difrcgards 
the  public   duties  of  religion,   fhould  foon 

O  2  omit 
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omit  thofe  which  are  private ;  fhould  fpecdily 
begin  to  wifti  that  religion  may  not  be  true } 
fliould  then  proceed  to  doubt  its  truth ;  and 
at  length  fhould  difbelleve  it. 

It  muft  be  admitted  that  the  Phyrician  U^^ 

precluded,by  the  nature  of  his  occupation  from 
the  regular  performance  of  public  religious 
duties.  His  time  is  not  at  his  own  difpofal ; 
he  is  liable  every  moment  to  calls,  which  will 
not  admit  of  denial  or  delay  ;  and  he  knows 
from  unqucflionable  authority  that  "  mercy. 
**  is  better  than  facrifice."     But  there  is  creat 
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felf  fofficient  fpace  in  the  former  or  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  day  to  unite  with  his  fellow 
Ghriftians  in  prayers  and  praifes  to  his  Maker. 
And  let  him  not  be  deterred  by  an  apprti- 
heniion,  which,  if  it  were  not  fometimes 
avowed,  would  not  have  feemed  worthy 
of  being  noticed ;  that  he  may  probably  be 
fuppofed  to  have  come  to  church  with  the 
hope,  or  with  the  premeditated  defign,  of 
being  fummoned  away  in  the  face  of  the  con* 
gregation,  and  of  thus  augmenting  the  idea 
of  his  bufinefs  and  importance.  His  ge- 
neral character  and  condud  muft:  be  already 
defpicable;  if  they  will  not  exempt  him,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  known,  from  the  fuf- 
picion  of  fuch  diflimulation* 

Knally,  let  not  the  Phyfician  hefitate, 
through  a  fervile  or  avaricious  fear  of  offend*' 
ing  fome  of  his  patients,  and  lofing  their 
future  employment,  to  take  an  aftive  and 
fteady,  but  temperate  part  in  any  local  or 
public  bufinefs  which  may  arife,  when  his 
Gonfcience  tells  him  that  he  ought  to  ftand 
forward.    The  members  of  every  profeffion 

O  3  hav<f 
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have  their  trials,  aod'are  called  upon  at  thnes 
to  make  their  peculiar  facrifices.  And  he  who 
fhrinks  back  when  put  to  the  proof,  may  ad- 
vance perhaps  fome  of  his  petty  interefte  of 
the  moment ;  but  he  advances  them  at  the 
expence  of  Chriftian  duty. 


*— ■<*^j 
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CHAP.    XIII. 


dN  TH£  DUTIES  OF  PERSONS  ENOAOED  IN 

TRADE  AND  BUSINESS. 

1.  HE  perfons,  to  whom  this  chapter  is  in- 
tended principally  to  refer,  are  bankers,  mer- 
chants, fadlors  or  agents,  and  manufa£turers. 

The  method  which  will  be  purfued  is  the 
following.  Thpfe  general  principles  of  moral 
obligation,  which  may  obviouily  be  applied  to 
men  engaged  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
employments,  will  be  dated  and  enforced  in 
the  firft  place.  And  in  a  fubfequent  confider- 
ation  of  each  of  thofe  four  employments  in 
its  turn,  the  bearing  of  fpme  of  thefe  principles 
on  the  conduct  of  men  occupied  in  it  will  be 
illuftrated  ;  and  fuch  particular  obfervations 
will  be  introduced  as,  in  confequence  of  their 
referring  to  circumflances  chiefly  or  exclu^p 
fively  pertaining  to  one  of  the  profeflions^ 
could  not  be  diflindly  advanced  in  the  prelim 
minary  remarks. 

O4  The 
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The  leading  purpofes  which  trade  an.d  coi 
merce,  and  confequently  every  bufmcfs  and; 
profeflion  which  exifts  by  being  fubfidiary  to 
them,  appear  deftined  by  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence to  anfwer,  are  to  promote  the  cultivatioq 
of  the  earth  ;  to  call  forth  into  ufe  its  hidden 
treafurcs ;  to  excite  and  Iharpen  the  inventive 
induftry  of  man ;  to  unite  the  whole  human 
race  in  bonds  of  fraternal  connexion  ; 
augment  their  comforts  and  alleviate  ihi 
wants  by  an  interchange  of  commodities  fu- 
perfluous  to  the  original  pofleiTors ;  to  open  a 
way  for  the  progi-efa  of  civilization,  for  the 
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trade  is  merely  to  replenifh  the  public  coffers, 
to  ftrengthen  the  national  marine,  and  thus  to 
render  the  ftate  formidable  to  rival  powers. 
The  aim  of  the  individual  in  pufhing  his 
traffic  is  commonly  limited  to  the  acquifition 
of  Aibfiftence,  wealth,  and  eminence,  for  him- 
felf  and  his  family.     Yet  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  attending  folely  to  national  intereft, 
and  the  individual  to  private  emolument;  they 
will  in  moft  cafes  manifeftly  promote,  however 
unintentionally,  the  divine  plan  of  univerfal 
good.     But  when  a  Legiflature  fandions,  and 
a  fubje£t  pradifes,  a  branch  of  trade  which, 
though  not  unjuft  and  immoral  in  itfelf,  has 
au  obvious  tendency  to  diminifh  human  hap* 
pine(s ;  being  bound  not  only  to  obferve  the 
&n£t  principles   of  juflice,   but  likewife  to 
evince  their  regard  to  the  dictates  of  bene* 
Tolence  by  adverting  to  the  probable  effeds 
of  their  condudl,  they  a£l  in  oppofition  to  thc^ 
will  of  God,  and  are  in  confequence  highly 
criminal*     Such,  it  is  poffible,  may  be  the 
cafe,  even  where   the   traffic  is  chargeable 
with  no  violation  of  probity  and  &ir  dealing ; 
as  the  working  of  fome  of  the  unwholefome 
^slnes  in  the  Spanifli  provinces  in  America, 
and  perhaps  the  carrying  on  of  fome  domeflit; 

manu- 
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maniifa£tures  pernicious  to  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  perfons  employed  in  them.  But 
it  commonly  happens  that  a  trade,  adverfe  in 
its  nature  to  the  good  of  mankind,  involves 
likewife  the  pofitive  guilt  of  fraud  and  rapinei^H 
And  for  the  evUs  refulting  from  its  knowit^H 
tendency,  as  well  as  for  thofe  pofnivc  crimes, 
all  who  encourage  its  continuance,  while  they 
are  confciouaof  itsguih,  become  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree  refponfible.  The  Government 
which  fliall  allow  its  fubjefis  to  continue  the 
flave  trade,  now  that  its  nature  and  effetSs  are 
thoroughly  underrtood;  the  merchant  who  (hall 


Enlarged  and  liberal  priociples  of  commerce 
ftre  tbpfe  which  promife  to  a  ftate,  in  propor* 
tkxa  as  thej  are  obferved  in  its  intercourie 

with 

which  have  been  produced  on  the'  happinefs  and  charafler 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  by  the  intercourfe  which  we 
Jiare  hitherto  carried  on  with  them.  There  is  equal  reafoii 
to  conclude  from  feveral  publications,  efpecialljr  from  a  re- 
tent  work  by  Mr.  Long,  entitled,  <*  Voyages  and  Travels 
^  of  an  Indian  Interpreter  and  Trader,"  that  our  traffic 
with  the  natives  of  North  America  has  both  thinned  their 
numbers  and  grievoufly  depraved  their  morals,  by  in(lru£l« 
ing  them  in  European  vices,  and  particularly  by  infpiring 
them  with  an  immoderate  paflion  for  rum.  With  this 
pernicious  liquor  our  traders,  I  believe,  firft  rendered 
them  acquainted ;  and  on  every  occafion  they  now  take 
advantage  of  the  paflion  of  the  Indians  for  it,  fumifiiing 
them  with  it  in  abundance,  either  as  an  article  of  barter 
for  their  peltry,  or  more  frequently  as  a  bribe  to  gain 
their  cuftom ;  regardlefs  not  only  of  the  diftant  confe- 
quences,^  but  of  the  immediate  phrenfy  and  bloodflied 
which  it  produces.  Of  the  latter  efFe£ls  I  (hall  briefly 
ftate  fome  inftances  from  Mr,  Long,  taking  them  in  the- 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  his  work.  *^  The  Indians 
**  generally  io  mifchief  when  they  are  intoxicated — On 
^'  this  occafion,  with  the  rum  we  gave  them  they  cpnti* 
<*  nued  in  a  ftateof  inebriety  three  days  and  nights ;  during 
^*  wirYixch  frolic  they  killed  four  of  their  own  partyJ*  p.  49. 
«—*'  A  fkirmifh  happened  among  the  Indians,  in  ivhich 
**  three  men  were  killed  and  two  wounded^  after  a  dreadful 
<*  fcene  of  riot  and  confqfion  occafioxied  by  the  baneful 

"effeOl 
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•with  Others,  the  gteateft  national  advantage*  J^ 
and  hold  out  a  profpaa  no  lefs  flattering,  of 
accelerating  the  improvement  and  augmenting 

the  , 


"  eSFtfls  of  rum."  p.  5o-— *'  TIic  rum  being  uken  fTX>avI| 
"  my  houfe  was  carried  to  their  wigwaum,  and  ihcy  bcgao 
"  to  drink.     Thc/rotu  laftcd  four  days  and  nights;  and 
'•  notwitliftanding  all  our  precaution  [in  fccutitig  their 
"  guns,  knivfs,  and  tomahawks)  two  bajt  wtre  iilltd  an^J 
"  fix  min -wounded  by  thnt  IndiaTf  Kvomen ;  one  of  tkeir  cbifftM 
"  a!fa  was  murdered-   On  the  fifth  day  they  were  all  fobcr^^ 
'*  and  expreffed  great  forrow  for  their  conduft,  lamenting 
•'  bitterly  the  loft  of  their  friends."  p.  jfi.— •'  I  found  the 
"  favagesboth  men  and  women  completely  drunk-,"  (with 


I 
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the  happinefs  of  the  whole  eanh.  It  is  not 
however  my  province  to  difcufs  them.  They 
properly  fall  under  the  inveftigation  of  writers 

convert  feveral  tribes  of  Indians  to  Chriftianity.  I  (hould 
have  rejoiced  to  find  him  beftowing  fimilar  commenda- 
tions on  the  Englifh.  But  he  fays,  p.  31-  "  With  regard 
^  to  thofe  Indians  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  fo- 
*f  cicty  of  Englifh  traders,  and  even  preachers,  forry  am  I 
<*  to  obferve  it,  their  fentiments,  manners,  and  praAices^ 
**  ave  very  difFcrent.  The  alteration  is  manifcftly  for  the 
•*  worfc ;  they  have  become  more  degenerate ;  and  have 
**  added  to  the  turbulence  of  pafiions  unfubdued  by  reafon 
*<  the  vices  of  lying  and  fwearing,  which  unfortunately 
'<  they  have  learned  from  us."  The  concluGon  of  the 
fame  chapter  contains  a  fpeech  of  an  Indian  chief  to  a 
Britiih  gove^or  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  highly 
difgracefulj  if  founded  on  fa£is,  to  the  preachers  of  that 
time;  but  I  truft  that  the  charge  was  even  then  over« 
drained.  I  add  with  pleafure,  that  the  reports  of  the 
London  Society  for  propagating  the  Gofpcl  give  juft 
ground  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  their  miOionaries 
have  in  many  inftancesbeen  fuccefsful  among  the  Indians^ 
efpecially  among  the  Mohawks. 

I  cannot  clofe  this  long  note  without  exprelling  my 
hope  that  Great  Britain  will  fpeedily  difcern  it  to  be  her' 
indifpenfable  duty  to  make  her  commercial  intercourfe 
with  Indoftan,  and  her  immenfe  territorial  pofleflions  in 
that  country,  the  means  of  attempting,  on  a  much  larger 
fcale  than  has  hitherto  been  tried,  to  introduce  the 
Chrillian  religion  among  the  Hindoo?* 

on 
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on  iubiciHis  of  political  aecononry.  And  th«y 
have  been  inveftigatted  by  Dr.  Adam  SmitlV, 
in  his  celebrated  work  On  the  Caufes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  a  force  and  acutenefa 
of  rcaioning,  and  ftated  with  a  perfpicuity  of 
arrangenient,  which  haveenfured  to  moft  of  his 
conclufions  {for  fome  of  them  feem  at  any  rate 
to  require  confiderable  limitations)  the  appro- 
bation of  perfons  the  moft  converfant  with  the. 
topics  of  which  he  treats.  To  that  work  we 
may  equally  refer  the  member  of  the  legifla- 
lure  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
banker,  the  merchant,  tlie  agent,  and  the  ma- 
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confcience  on  oppc^te  maxims^  howereif  fli£- 
creditable  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  ?  their 
brethren. 

§ 

From  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
already  made  refpe^ng  the  duty  of  individu- 
als on  the  fubjedl  of  commerce^  the  following 
general  rules  may  be  deduced.  Firft:  that 
no  man  (lands  authorifed  in  the  fight  of  his 
Maker  to  enter  into,  or  to  continue  in,  any 
fyecies  of  traffic  or  bufmefs,  which  is  either  in 
itfelf  unjuft  and  immoral,  or  which  in  any  way 
tends  on  the  whole  to  impair  the  happinefs  of 
the  human  race.  And  fccondly :  that  every 
trader  is  bound,  in  following  his  occupation, 
to  extend  his  views  beyond  his  own  emolu- 
ment and  advantage ;  and  not  only  to  purfue 
it  according  to  the  ftrift  rules  of  integrity, 
but  alfo  to  condu£t  it  on  fuch  principles,  and 
to  dired  it,  as  far  as  may  be  poflible,  to  fuch 
objedls,  as  to  advance  the  comforts,  the  pros- 
perity, the  intelledlual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement,  of  his  dependents,  of  his  neigh- 
bours, of  his  countrymen,  and,  if  his  line  of 
life  enables  him,  of  foreign  nations,  even  in 

the  remoteft  comers  of  the  globe. 

He 
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He  who  is  engaged  in  any  kind  of  trade  or 
bulmerE,  has  ufually  to  contend  with  a  multi- 
tudu  of  competitors.     Let  his  competition  be 

open,  fjir,  and  amicable;  not  tricking,  unge- 
nerous, and  malevolent.  Let  it  be  dUpIayed, 
not  in  depreciating  the  (kill,  or  in  vilifying  the 
ch.-r.iftcr,  of  a  rival ;  but  in  laudable  efforts 
to  gain  an  honeft  pre-eminence  by  fuperior 
atrcntion,  knowledge,  diligence,  and  aftivity; 
by  .Tpplyhig  greater  induftry  and  exercifing 
greater  difccrnment  in  choofing  fitiiations,  in 
tlie  pnrchafe  of  raw  materials  or  manufactures, 
aking;  improvements,  in  conjedlurtng  the 
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by  referring  to  that  fundamental  rule  o^dkiifl:- 
ian  morality,  which  direds  him  to  adt  t<^ard^ 
another,  as  he  would  think  it  reafonable  for 
that  perfon,  under  fimilar  circumflances,  to  aGt 
towards  himfelf.  This  is  indeed  a  rule  of  uni- 
f  crfal  application  to  every  pecuniary  and  mer- 
cantile tranfadlion.  Let  the  borrower  and  the 
lender,  the  purchafer  and  the  feller,  the  agent 
and  the  principal,  the  banker  and  the  perfon 
who  depofits  money  in  his  hands,  refpedtively 
conceive  themfelves  to  have  changed  places^ 
Let  each  afk  himfelf  what  proceedings  he 
(hould  deem,  in  his  new  fituation,  equitable 
and  kind  on  the  part  of  the  other ;  and  he  will 
rarely  be  miftaken  in  determining  what  equity 
and  kindnefs  require  from  himfelf 

The  profits  of  trade  and  bufinefs  are  to  be 
confidered  as  a  fair  compenfation  for  the  la* 
bour,  induftry,  and  fkill  beftowed  upon  them, 
and  for  the  ufe  and  rifk  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed. Of  thefe  particulars  the  general  ex- 
perience of  the  trading  world  may  be  expeded 
to  form  a  truer  eftimatc  than  the  folitary  judge- 
ment of  an  individual.  And  on  this  principle 
the  market-price  at  which  an  article  is  fold, 

VOL.  lu  P  and 
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and  the  cuftomary  terms  on  which  a  branch 
of  biifinefs  18  tranfafted,  may  commonly  be 
prefumed  to  be  fair  and  reafonable,  and  pro- 
per to  be  adopted,  at  ieaft  by  the  young  begin- 
ner, who  may  eafiiy  be  mifled  in  his  calcu- 
lations, by  not  having  yet  experienced  the 
various  hazards  and  lolTes  which  will  be  dif- 
covered  in  winding  up  commercial  dealings; 
unlefs  it  is  known  that  they  are  kept  up  by 
combinations  and  other  unwarrantable  prac- 
tices, or  that  fome  alteration,  by  which  the 
article  is  clieapcned,  has  taken  place  Except 
in  cafes  of  this  nature,  a  young  trader  who 
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the  low^ft  which  can  ht  permanently  afforded. 
This  expreffion  is  ufed  both  as  conveying  a 
direction  which  feems  to  be  juft ;  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  ftigmatifing  the  conduct  of  thofe 
adventurers,  who  endeavour  to  draw  cuftomers 
to  their  banking-houfe,  or  their  fhop,  by 
dazzling  them  with  flattering  terms  and  ac- 
commodations which  are  not  meant  to  be 
continued ;  or  who  tranfadt  fome  part  of  their 
bufinefs,  or  difpofe  of  fome  particular  article,  at 
a  Ipfing  price,  as  a  lure  to  the  unwary ;  while 
they  more  than  repay  themfelves  by  unfuf- 
pe&ed  and  exorbitant  profits  on  [b)  other 
branches  of  their  trade.     It  commonly  hap- 

[b)  Frauds  of  the  latter  kind  are  frequently  praftifed  by 
retail  (hop-keepers.  Thus  fugar  is  fometimes  fold  at  an 
under-rate,  merely  to  gain  cuftom  for  tea,  which  is  fold 
far  more  than  proportionally  too  dear ;  or  great  bargains 
ate  allowed  in  ribbands  and  gauzes,  with  a  view  to  allure 
purchafers  for  filks  and  laces  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In 
fuch  cafes  it  is  often  contrived  that  the  che^p  article  (hall 
be  one  of  trifling  worth,  and  one  the  value  of  which  is 
vrell  known  \  while  the  dear  article  is  of  an  oppofite 
defcription.  When  the  bait  has  taken,  the  price  of  the 
cheaper  commodity  is  commonly  raifed,  or  one  of  infe- 
rior worth  is  fubftituted  in  its  place.  Shops  of  this  fort 
arc  ufually  called  cheap  Jhops. 

P  2  pens 
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pens  to  perfoHB  of  this  defcription,  that  thtfj 
bubble  breaks  on  which  they  relied  ;  and  thaff 
numbers,  more  hooeft  than   themfelves,  are  j 
involved  in  their  fall.     Even  if  they  profpCF  I 
for  a  time,  they  are  ufually  detected  at  laftr-J 
and  whether  fuccefsful   or  notj   they  ought! 
to  be  expofed  to  contempt,  as  convicted  O0J 
tricking  and  underhand  proceedings,  and  as  ■ 
bringing  a  general  fufpicion  on  the  charafler 
of   traders.      It  muft  however  be  admitted, 
that  in  Tome  trades  cuftom  feems  to  have  efta- 
bliflicd  a  lofing  or  nearly  lolmg  price  on  cer- 
tain articles,  which  is  compenfated  by  as  cuf- 
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of  articles,  and  to  the  terms  of  doing  bufinefs, 
vary  in  different  periods  of  a  trader's  life. 
He  who  at  his  outfet  in  the  world  is  difpofed 
to  reduce  the  current  rates  with  the  view  of 
fupplanting  eftablilhed  traders,  is  in  danger, 
when  he  has  got  bufinefs  into  his  own  hands, 
of  erring  on  the  contrary  fide.  Young  traders 
may  require  to  be  guarded  againft  lowering 
prices;  eftablilhed  traders  againft  upholding 
them ;  and  both  againft  vilifying  and  cenfur- 
ing  each  other. 

# 

The  natural  tendency  of  moderate  profits  is 
to  render  all  articles  more  eafily  attainable^ 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  all  clafles  of  fo- 
ciety ;  and  among  the  reft  to  the  poor,  whofe 
benefit  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  the  firft  place  j 
as  in  every  community  they  form  the  great 
mafs  of  the  people.  This  cffe<a  the  competi- 
tion of  trade  would  uniformly  produce,  if  it 
were  left  to  take  a  free  courfc.  But  a  con- 
trary fyftem  is  too  often  purfued  by  means 
of  {J)  monopolies  and  combinations.     The 

conftant 

■■ 

(d)  The  moil  pernicious  of  all  monopolies  are  thofe  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  any  country :  and  all  trade 

P3  in 
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conftant  tendency  of  monopolies  is  to  raife  the' 
rate  of  tranfafling  bufinefs,  and  the  price  c 
commodities,  to  an  unnatural  height.  The 
tendency  of  combinations  is  the  lame :  for 
though  on  incidental  occafions  there  may  be 
a  confederation  of  purchafers  againft  a  feller; 

in  fucb  hands  foon  (lege^c^.1^es  into  a  monopoly.     ThQ  i 
Sovereign,  when  he  becomes  a  trader,  though  for  evident] 
reafons  he  carries  on  bufinefs  in  many  rcfpefts  to  greafj 
difadvantage,  is  yet  able  to  crulh  the  private  adventurera  T 
and  drive  him  from  the  market;  while  at  the  fame  time 
he  commonly  forces  the  induilry  of  his  fubjcdls  into  an 
unnatural  channel.    The  cnnfequences  arc,  the  decline  o£ 
commerce,  the  increafe  of  fmuggtcrs,  and  the  depopulation 
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yet  even  then  the  ufual  purport  and  confe- 
quence  of  the  combination  is  to  gain  profit  at 
the  expence  of  a  particular  individual,  not  to 
reduce  the  general  value  of  the  article.  It  is  a 
providential  circumftanccthat  allthefefchemes, 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  juft  principles  of 
commerce,  though  they  may  fometimes  pro- 
mote a  private  and  temporary  intereft  at  the 
expence  of  public  good,  frequently  terminate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  projedtors.  The  mo- 
nopolifl  has  not  feldom  been  brought  to  ruin 
by  the  fudden  difufe  of  the  article  which  he 
has  bought  up ;  or  by  the  difcovery  of  fome 
firefh  fource  from  which  it  may  be  procured, 
or  of  fome  fubftitute  which  may  be  employed 
in  its  place.  The  afTociates  in  a  combination 
have  alfo  found  that  they  have. over-reached 
themfelves ;  that  their  projedt  has  failed  ;  and 
that  they  have  loft  the  fubftantial  and  honour- 
able profit,  which  they  would  have  obtained, 
had  they  been  contented  not  to  grafp  at  extra- 
vagant and  unjuft  advantages.  Add  to  this, 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  oppofed  and  thwarted 
by  counter-combinations  j  and  that  if  any  in- 
dividual, with  an  adequate  capital,  fhould  ftand 
forward  to  refift  them,  he  is  almoft  certain  to 

P  4  carry 
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carr-\'  away  tlie  public  favour,  and  triumph  ia 
rcjnitdtion  and  emolument ;  while  they  are 
diiapjioiuted  of  their  expedcd  gains,  and 
marked  with  indelible  difgrace.  Befides, 
fraudulent  men  are  rarely  true  to  each  other. 
Each  I'lifpeifts  the  artifices  of  his  neighbour, 
and  liaftens  to  be  beforeharrd  with  him.  In 
faift  it  generally  proves,  though  the  circuin- 
ftancc  may  not  be  publicly  known,  that  the 
terms  of  the  engagement  are  privately  broken 
by  fome  of  the  aflbciates.  Or  the  effects  of 
the  contrail  are  done  away  by  entering  into 
a   competition    in   pra(flices,  perhaps   in    bad 
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country  far  and  wide  for  the  purpofe  of  tra- 
ducing his  confederate*  and  recommending 
himfelf,  at  a  facrifice  perhaps  of  expenee  and 
time  by  no  means  compcnfated  by  the  advan- 
tages which  he  derives  from  having  acceded 
to  the  combination.  The  fecrecy  with  which 
combinations  are  almofl:  necefiariry  formed 
and  condudted,  obvioufly  tends  to  lead  all 
who  arc  concerned  in  them  into  duplicity 
and  deceit ;  and  is  therefore  a  circumflance 
fufficient  of  itfelf  to  alarm  a  confcientious  and 
ingenuous  mind.  In  truth,  they  naturally 
commence  and  terminate  in  fraud.  On  thefe 
accounts,  as  well  as  from  their  effedt  in  ob- 
ilru&ing  the  primary  ends  of  commerce,  and 
rendering  all  articles  to  which  they  are  ex- 
tended  fcarce  and  dear,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
perfon  engaged  in  trade  to  refufe  all  connec- 
tion with  the  confederacies  under  confider- 
ation.  In  general,  too,  it  is  his  intereft,  if 
he  be  a  man  of  Ikill,  induftry,  and  merit. 
For,  while  ignorance  and  flothfulnefs  place  a 
falfe  dependence  on  artificial  and  iniquitous 
manoeuvres;  the  oppofite  qualifications,  if 
dire£ted  in  an  honeft  courfe,  fcldom  fail  to  be 
crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Combina- 
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Combinations  are  ufualty  vindicated  by  the 
perfons  concerned  in  them,  on  the  plea  of 
general  convenience  or  of  felf-defence.  Many 
evils,  it  is  alleged,  arife  to  the  public  from  the 
frauds  and  the  uncertainty  of  price  produced 
by  the  competition  of  traders.  The  Legifla- 
ture  has  frequently  found  itfelf  conftrained  to 
remedy  them  by  its  interpofitJon ;  as  by  limit 
ing  in  various  inftances  the  fare  of  hackne; 
coaches,  boat-hire,  and  the  price  of  brei 
And  the  advantages  which  refult  from  the  rates 
of  wharfage,  -warehoufe-rent,  and  the  hire  of 
poft-horfes,  being  fixed  by  the  voluntary  agree- 
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which  refts  on  the  moderation  of  the  terms 
muft  be  totally  laid  afide.  For,  when  the  com- 
bination is  once  eftabliftied,  it  is  extremely 
cafy  then  to  raife  the  terms.  In  the  next  place, 
we  need  not  hefitate  to  admit,  that,  in  a  few 
particular  cafes,  agreements  for  the  purpofe  of 
regulating  prices  may  be  ufeful;  namely,  when 
the  article  in  queftion  is  in  abundance,  and  can- 
not be  monopolifed  or  rendered  fcarce ;  and 
when  the  regulation  will  confeffedly  prevent 
frauds,  material  lofs  of  time,  or  rude  fquabbles 
with  the  lower  clafles  of  the  community.  And 
in  fuch  cafes  thofe  agreements  are  juftifiable, 
as  long  as  public  good  is  their  main  objedt 
and  effect,  and  not  the  private  intcreft  of  the 
parties  who  form  them.  But  nothing  is  more 
palpably  fallacious  than,  from  fome  trifling 
evils  occafionally  flowing  from  unreftrained 
competition,  to  argue  againft  competition  it- 
felf;  on  which  commercial  enterprife,  the 
plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  articles,  the  improve- 
ment of  manufadturcs,  and  the  civil  ufage  of 

all  fuch  cafes  the  principle  on  which  the  Legiflature  intcr- 
pofcs  is  precifely  the  rcvcrfe  of  the  principle  of  combin- 
ations, which  always  forbid  the  article  to  be  fold  cheaper 
than  the  appointed  rate. 

cuftomers, 
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cuftomers,  radically  depend.  The  fecond  plea 
for  combinations  is  felf-defence ;  as  when 
fellers  combine,  and  buyers  follow  their  ex- 
ample, in  order  to  oppofe  them.  It  is  u 
fufficient  anfwer  to  tliis  plea,  that  counter- 
combination*  are  illegal,  and  therefore  im- 
moral. Befides,  they  are  produdive  of 
many  of  the  general  bad  efFedts  of  other 
combinations.  '^fl 

The  redudlion  of  exifting  prices  to  a  lower 
rate,  when  fuch  a  rate,  if  permanently  adopt- 
ed, will  ftili  afford  an  equitable  and  ample 
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cite  and  reward  induftry,  and  furnifli  occupa- 
tion and  fubfiftence  to  all  the  inferior  clafles 
of  fociety.     But  they  forget  that  whatever 
might  be  fubtradled  from  their  profits  by  a 
redu£^ion  of  price^^  would  be  fo  much  faved 
to  the  confumers ;  that  the  mafs  of  confumers, 
comprehending  all  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people,  is  not  only  much  more  numerous,  but 
is  likewife  in  circumftances  far  more  diftreflt 
cd,  all  things  confidered,  than  the  body  of 
traders ;  and  that  as  money  is  certainly  not 
more  likely  to  be  hoarded  up  by  the  poor 
than  by  the  rich,   whatever  the   confumers 
gain  will  be  expended  and  employed  in  excit- 
ing and  rewarding  induftry,  and  that  of  the 
moft'  ufeful  kind,  and  in  extending  confump- 
tlon  and  confequently  trade,  as  effedtually  as  it 
would  have  been  by  the  opulent  trader.     The 
arguments  alleged  by  the  other  clafs  of  objec- 
tors, men  of  upright  and  benevolent  inten* 
tions,  though  they  do  not  eftablifh  the  iden- 
tical conclufion  which  they  are  defigned  to 
fupport,  do  credit   to  the  motives  of  thofe 
who  urge  them,  and  are  not  without  their 
weight.     It  is  faid,  that  although  the  trader 
who  deals  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale  might  ftill 

gain 
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gain  an  ample  recompcufu^  if  he  were  to 
make  even  a  confiderable  abatement  in  his 
terms,  yet  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to 
make  it ;  becaufe  fmallcr  dealers  in  the  fame  ar- 
ticle, when  obliged,  as  they  foon  would  be,  lo 
lower  their  prices  to  the  fame  ftandard,  would 
not  be  able,  in  their  contrafted  fphcre  of  bu- 
finefs,  to  acquire  a  fubfirtence  for  ihemfelvee 
and  their  families.  This  reafoning,  though 
inaccurate  as  far  as  it  ajfumes  that  the  fmall 
dealer  muft  fell  his  wares  at  the  price  adopted 
■|jy  the  great  trader  (c),  forcibly  points  out  the 
diftrefling  confequences  which  might  follow 
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from  large  reduftions  fuddenly  made.  But 
it  does  not  prove  the  impropriety  of  making 
even  large  reductions  gradually.  Were  this 
mode  adopted,  no  immediate  or  material  in- 
convenience would  be  felt  by  any  individual ; 
and  in  the  courfe  of  years  the  number  of 
fmall  dealers  would  be  diminifhed,  partly  by 
fome  of  them  turning  their  little  capitals  into 
other  branches  of  trade,  but  principally  by  the 
circumftance  of  fewer  entering  from  time 
to  time  into  that  particular  line,  until  it  had 
at  length  fubfided  to  that  proportion  which 
would  be  able  to  procure  a  comfortable  live- 
lihood on  the  reduced  rate  of  profit.  And 
fiirther,  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  this 
principle  of  reafonable  reduflion  were  pur- 
fued  as  far  as  it  might  be  in  different  trades ;  *^ 
an  event  towards  which  no  fteps  can  be  taken 
unlefs  great  dealers  begin  to  fet  the  example ; 
thofe  fmall  dealers,  who  might  experience 
a  diminution  of  their  incomes  by  felling  their 
own  commodities  at  a  reduced  price,  would 
be  benefited  in  return,  by  being  able  to  lay 
in  their  (lock  for  trade,  and  to  purchafe,  in 
the  capacity  of  confumers,  other  articles  from 

their 
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their  neighbours  on  lower  terms.  We  ! 
obferve,  in  quitting  this  fubjeft,  that  whoever  "■ 
is  convinced,  on  confcientious  reflexion,  of 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  terms  and  prices 
of  his  own  bufinefs,  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  carrying  the  plan  into  executioa,  by  the 
pubUc  clamour,  or  the  private  felicitations,  of 
his  avaricious  or  miftaken  brethren. 

Among  the  moral  virtues  peculiarly  to  b^^| 
cultivated  by  perfons  occupied  in  bufmefs  or 
commerce,  probity  ftands  forcmoft.     It  may 
appear  fuperfiuous  to  admonifh  the  trader  to 
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thofe  of  their  country. ,  But  men  that  a£t  thus, 
are  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  a  ihort  and  tranfi- 
tory  warning.  My  chief  defign  is  to  put  the 
man  of  bufmefs  on  his  guard  againft  being 
drawn  almoft  imperceptibly  into  pradtices, 
which^  though  they  may  be  rendered  familiar 
to  the  mind  by  habit,  and  may  carry  on  their 
face  no  ftriking  chara£teriftics  of  criminality, 
yet  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  partake 
of  deceit,  and  to  merit  the  appellation  of  petty 
frauds.  The  temptations  to  fuch  pradlices  vary 
'as  well  as  the  practices  themfelves,  in  each 
different  employment :  but  they  occur  more  or 
lefs,  and  are  too  frequently  indulged,  in  all. 
Some  inftances  of  them  will  be  given  here- 
after; but  in  this  place  it  is  necefTary  to  men- 
tion  one  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which 
they  are  defended.  This  is  what  is  called 
the  cuftom  of  trade.  In  all  matters  which 
in  their  own  nature  are  indifferent,  the  cuf- 
torn  of  trade  may  be  a  proper  guide ;  and 
in  many  cafes  which  will  occur,  it  is  the  only 
poflible  guide:  but  innumerable  evils  refult 
from  adopting  it  as  the  general  rule  of  com« 
mercial  morality.  Under  its  deluding  in- 
VOL.  !!•  Q^  fluence 
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Huence  [/)  the  trader  blindly  proceeds  in  the 
beaten  path,  rarely  exercifing  his  judgement, 
except  in  the  moft  glaring  cafes,  in  the  difcri- 
mination  of  right  and  wrong  ;  or  furrender- 
ing  up  his  fcruples  to  its  authority,  and  ac- 
quicfcing  in  praftices  which  he  difcerns  to  be 
fraudulent,  merely  becaufe  they  appear  fanc- 
tioncd  by  the  conduct  of  his  neighbours.  But 
he  who  is  felicitous  "  to  preferve  a  confcience 
void  of  offence"  will  not  put  his  confcience  in 
commiflion.  He  will  examine  every  thing  for 
himlelt.  He  will  entertain  ftrong  and  jealous 
fufpicions.  that  in  the  complicated  dealings  of 
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of  prefent  lofs,  or  by  the  apprehenfion  of  of- 
fending his  partners,  though  they  ihould*be 
older  and  richer  than  himfelf,  and  though  hU 
own  profpefts  fhould  greatly  depend  on  th^ 
continuance  of  the  connexion,  from  difchar* 
ging  his  private  duty,  and  fetting  an  upright 
and  encouraging  example  to  others,  by  aban^- 
doning  every  pradlice,  however  generally  prc* 
▼alent,  which  he  believes  to  be  tindured  with 
deceit.  Much  lefs  will  he  ever  be  induced  to 
break  or  evade  the  laws  of  his  country,  either 
by  the  plea  of  cuflom,  or  of  what  he  will  hear 
termed  the  neceility  of  trade  {g).     Nor  will  he 

be 

ig)  While  French  cambrics  were  fubjcAed  to  a  duty 
amounting  to  a  legal  prohibition^  almoft  every  linen  dra- 
per in  London,  perhaps  every  one,  fold  them ;  and  ail  of 
them  pleaded  cuftom  on  the  one  hand  and  neceffity  on 
die  other.  The  neceflity  was  the  neceflity  of  pleafing 
Aeir  cuftomers,  who  fcarcely  knew  that  the  cambrics  were 
French  and  illegal.  Each  ihopkeeper  was  afraid  that,  if 
he  could  not  furnifh  his  cuftomer  with  a  frill  to  his  fhirt^ 
both  frill  and  Ihirt  would  be  bought  at  a  neighbouring  (hop, 
where  no  fcruples  would  be  found.  The  law  was  very 
obje£lionable,  and  is  now  repealed.  But  while  it  ezifted^ 
the  introduftion  of  cambrics  to  fale  was  the  moft  palpable 
fmuggling.  The  linen-draper  was  not  the  zGtuzi  fmug* 
glen  Certain  perfons,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of 
friva^  inttrcottrfci  did  that  part  of  the  bufinefs  for  him ; 

<^2  and 
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be  mifled  by  the  temptaiion,  though  it 
aflume,  as  it  fometimea  will,  a  more  delufive 
ihape.  If  he  perceives,  or  imagines  that  he 
perceives,  in  an  exifting  ftatute  fomething  afa- 
furd,  inexpedient,  and  injurious  to  commerce  j 
and  is  almoft  dilpofed  to  conclude  that  he 
(hall  aft  a  meritorious  part  in  difregarding  an 
injundlion  prejudicial  to  the  public;  let  him 
remembtT  that  the  Legiflature,  and  not  him- 
felf,  is  the  judge  appointed  by  the  Conftilution 
to  decide  en  commercial  expediency  and  the 
national  welfare;  and  that,  if  he  claims  the 
ritrlui   oC   a    Bririfh    fuUipfl-.    he  miift  rnnfnrm 
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cular  cuftoms  of  trade,  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  afTailed  by  temptations  and  called  upon 
to  aiSt ;  he  will  revolve  thefe  fubjeds  in  his 
mind  betimes,  and  provide  beforehand  againft 
the  hour  of  trial.  He  will  prepare  himfelf  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks,  which  he  may 
expert  from  thofe  among  his  brother  traders, 
whofe  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  lefs  ftrl<3: 
than  his  own.  Hackneyed  in  the  artifices  of 
their  craft ;  fearful  of  being  expofed  to  public 
odium,  and  to  the  rifk  of  a  diminution  of 
emolument  j  ftung  by  what  they  will  term  his 
affedation  of  fuperior  purity  ;  and  enraged  at 
his  refufal  to  join  in  their  diihoneft  combi- 
nations ;  they  will  ufe  every  art  in  public  and 
in  private  to  undermine  his  refolution,  and  to 
difcountenance  his  tenets.  Nor  muft  he  be 
furprifed  if  fome  of  his  prudent  friends,  anx- 
ious for  his  fuccefs  in  the  world,  fhould  kindly 
take  the  trouble  of  counfclling  his  inexpe- 
rienced youth.  They  will  tell  him  that  trade 
cannot  exift,  if  people  are  to  be  fo  unreafon- 
ably  confcientious ;  they  will  point  out  the 
folly  of  refolving  to  engage  with  his  compe- 
titors, and  with  the  world,  on  I'uch  unequal 
terms  J  they  will  exhort  him  to  follow  the  ex- 

(^3  ample 
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ample  of  older  men,  who,  no  doubt,  undcr« 
ftand  the  proper  ways  of  doing  bufinefs  bctiaC 
than  himfelf ;  and  not  to  be  cheated  of  folii' 
and  fubflantial  profit  by  vifionary  dreams  of 
imprafticable  morality.  But  let  him  not 
alarmed  ;  or,  if  alarmed,  let  him  not  he  deteCf 
red.  Let  him  remember  on  what  authority  it 
is  faid,  "  Thou  flialt  not  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil  (A)."  Honefty,  he  may  be  tolerably 
fatisfied,  is  the  beft  policy  as  to  this  life  ;  h< 
cannot  doubt  whether  it  is  fo  as  to  the  next* 
Honefty  confifts  in  equally  withftanding  temp- 
tations, whether. fmall  or  great,  whether  lead- 
incr  to  Dra£tlces  condemned  or  fanaioned  hv 
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ipirit,  who  purfues  his  bufinefs,  not  with  a 
mind  thirfliag  for  fuperiority,  nor  with  the 
mere  view  of  accumulating  wealth,  but  prin* 
cipally  with  the  defign  of  fulfilling  duties  and 
doing  good.  And  he  who  forbears  to  take 
unlawful  or  queilionable  gains,  does,  even  in 
&at  relpedi,  more  fervice  to  the  world  by  hi^ 
example,  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  ap-- 
plication  of  fuch  gains  to  purpofes  feemingly 
the  mod  charitable  and  beneficial. 

That  pecuniary  facrifices  may  be  made  with 
eafe  whenever  probity  requires  them,  all  per- 
fonal  and  domeftic  expences  fhould  be  adjufU 
ed,  efpecially  at  a  trader's  outfet  in  bufinefs,  on 
a  plan  of  regular  frugality.  As  the  ordinary 
profits  of  trade  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  per 
tent  the  young  trader  who  fetsout  with  fpend- 
ing  at  a  higher  rate  cannot  be  faid  to  aA  an 
honeft  part.  And  he  feldom  ads  with  pra- 
dence  in  (pending  at  firfl  more  than  half  the 
fum.  In  the  cafe  of  the  commiilion  Inifinefs, 
and  in  trades  which  are  carried  on  rather  by 
the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  manager  than 
by  the  capital  which  he  pofTeflfes,  fomewhat 
more  latitude  may  be  allowed.     FrugaFity  is 

<^4  recom- 
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recommended,  not  as  implying  parfimonloua 
meannefs,  not  as  checking  the  I'uggeftions  of 
charity ;  but  as  oppofed  to  gaudy  fplendour, 
to  luxurioufnefs,  to  extravagance ;  and  as  a 
guard  againft  vicious  indulgences  and  habits. 
If  it  be  a  virtue  peculiarly  incumbent  on  one 
man  above  another,  it  is  on  him,  who  rifles  ia, 
his  daily  employment,  as  all  traders  may 
faid  to  do  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree,  the  ere- 
dit  and  property  of  others.  And  if  there  be 
any  perfon  under  more  than  ufual  temptations 
to  neglefl  it,  furely  it  is  he  whofe  occupation 
continually  fupplies  him  with  ready  money  j 
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addrefied  by  the  Apoftle  primarily  to  a  parti* 
cular  defcription  of  men  ;  but  it  is  a  precept 
Equally  adapted  to  all  men  engaged  in  profit- 
able labour.  Let  the  man  of  bufmefs  neither 
iiegle£k  the  inducement  to  labour  which  it 
fuggefts  to  him ;  nor  the  application  which  it 
enjoins  of  a  liberal  portion  of  the  fruits  which 
that  labour  produces.  It  is  a  laudable  and 
wife  method  for  a  trader,  and  for  every  man 
who  follows  a  lucrative  profeflion,  to  eftablifli 
in  his  mind  a  principle  of  allotting  annually  a 
fettled  proportion  of  his  profits  to  charitable 
purpofes ;  that  is  to  fay,  after  affigning  a  fixed 
and  moderate  fum  for  his  necefTary  expences, 
and  a  moderate  additional  fum,  as  the  family 
for  which  he  is  to  provide  and  other  circum- 
flances  may  require,  for  accumulation,  to  de- 
vote a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  excefs 
of  profit  to  unoftentatious  charity.  The  fum 
for  accumulation  might  alfo  be  lightly  taxed. 
The  fund  thus  bemg  raifed,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  supplying  it. 

A  flrift  and  adive  principle  of  probity  will 
alfo  teach  the  trader  to  be  fcrupuloufly  ob* 
frrvant  even  of  his  verbal  engagements  in  all 

pecxmiary 
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pecuniary  and  mercantile  tranfadionsj  and 
,  carefully  to  guard  againft  excidag  expeditions 
of  any  kind,  which  there  is  not  a  fair  profpeft 
of  his  heing  able  to  fatisfy.  It  will  render  him 
faithful  and  attentive  in  the  concerns  of  other 
men  committed  to  his  care,  or  depending  on 
his  conduct.  It  will  deter  him  from  embark- 
ing in  adventurous  enterprifes  of  traffic,  in 
which  the  rjfk  is  not  compenfated  by  a  reafon- 
able  profpei^l  of  extraordinary  advantages.  And 
even  if  there  fhould  be  fufficient  grounds  to 
expefl;  returns  unufually  profitable,  it  will 
reftrain  him  from  involving  too  large  a  fhare 
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open,  in  fuch  a  meafure  as  prudence  will  per- 
mit, the  principles  on  which  he  a£ls  in  his 
profelfion.     He  will  derive  heartfelt  fatisfac- 
tioa   from  refle^ing  that  he  has  fairly  ac-- 
quaintcd  his  employers  with  the  rules  which 
he  has  prefcribed  for  his  own  conduct ;    and 
that  he  has  thus  in  feme  degree  contributed  to 
preclude  himfelf  from  all  deviation  from  them 
by  having  rendered  it  more  difiicult,  and  more 
flumeful     Nor  will  he  forget  that  it  is  wifer 
manfully  to  communicate  at  once,  what  may 
hereafter  be  made  public  even  againfl  his  con« 
fent.      His  own  bankruptcy,  the  failure  of 
others  with  whom  he  has  concerns,  unfore- 
feen  lawfuits,  diflblutions  of  partnerfhips,  un- 
fettled  accounts  tranfa&ed  with  executors,  and 
Other  unexpefted    events,   may  difclofe   his 
proceedings  to  the  world.     Thefe  confidera- 
tions,  while,  in  the  place  of  better  motives^ 
they  may  deter  the  fraudulent  trader  from 
perfifting  in  his  craftinefs,    may  alfo  juftly 
incite  the  man  of  integrity  to  fliun  every  un- 
neceflary  concealment ;  left  he  fhould  be  fuf^ 
pelted  of  being  unwilling  to  draw  afide  the 
veil,  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  fomething  dif- 
graceful  would  be  found  behind  it. 

In 
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In  various  other  inftances  the  fame  attei 
tion  to  upright  and  ingenuous  dealing  wi! 
difplay  iifelf.  He  will  not  give  undue  pn 
ference  to  particular  cuftomers ;  he  will  m 
impofe  on  the  ignorant,  nor  furprife  the  un- 
wary, nor  take  advantage  of  the  neceflitous. 
He  will  not  aflert  certain  fpecific  terms  to 
the  loweft  on  which  he  can  tranfa£t  bufineft 
or  conclude  a  bargain,  at  the  time  when 
means,  if  prefTed  clofely,  to  accept  lower ;  1 
afk  higher  than  he  intends  to  take,  for  the 
purpofc  of  making  a  merit  of  giving  way.  He 
will    be    foiicitous    to   name  at  the  firft  his 
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An  upright  trader  will  not  be  led  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  felf-intereft,  or  by  an  improper 
deference  to  the  opinion  or  compliance  with 
the  importunities  of  others,  to  apply  to  the 
legiflature  for  privileges  and  encouragements, 
or  to  oppofe  taxes  and  reftridtions  affecting 
the  article  in  which  he  deals,  either  fingly  or 
in  conjundlion  with  his  brother  traders ;  until 
he  is  convinced  on  ferious  and  impartial  con- 
(ideration  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  proceed- 
ing which  is  unreafonable,  and  adverfe  to  the 
public  good.  He  will  not  lay  a  partial  or  im- 
perfedl  ftatement  of  the  caftf  before  his  repre- 
fentative  in  private,  or  before  the  Houfes  of 
Parliament  at  their  bar.  He  will  not  feek  to 
enfnare  them  into  acquiefcence  by  falfe  pre- 
tences and  exaggerated  accounts ;  nor  profefs 
to  be  petitioning  merely  for  one  objeiS:,  while 
he  is  fecretly  purfuing  another  which  he  dares 
not  avow. 

The  fubjedt  of  credit,  being  extremely  im- 
portant, and  affefting  all  clafTes  of  traders, 
requires  fome  general  obfervations  in  this 
place.  It  will  naturally  be  purfued  through 
mofl  of  its  ramifications  in  the  fubfequent 

heads 
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heads  into  which  the  prefent  chapter  will  be 

divide J. 

Tlie  term  credit  has  different  fignifications 
as  it  rclpc<Ss  different  men.  When  applied  to 
a  Ibldier,  it  chiefly  regards  courage ;  when  to 
a  lawyer,  abilities.  In  commercial  language 
it  means  the  title  which  a  trader  is  fuppofed  tO 
have  in  the  world  to  confidence  in  refpeil  to 
his  mercantile,  and  more  particularly  hia  pe- 
cuniary tranfadions. 
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queftion.  He  who  is  proud,  paffionate^ 
avaricious,  voluptuous,  and  irreligious,  may 
be  a  very  good  man^  according  to  mercantile 
language  ;  that  is,  a  man  in  good  credit ;  for 
be  may  at  the  fame  time  be  rich,  pundual  in 
bis  payments,  and  poffibly  alfo  prudent,  and 
tolerably  fair  in  his  dealings.  But  he  will  not 
be  quite  in  fo  good  commercial  credit  as  if  he 
were,  in  his  character  as  a  man,  of  the  con- 
trary defcription  ;  though  he  may  be  in  n.uch 
better  credit  than  far  worthier  men.  FurtheTf 
credit  in  the  mercantile  fenfe  does  not  mean 
the  trader*s  credit  in  his  own  eyes,  biit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Though  it  may  be  fa^d, 
therefore,  to  be  his  duty  to  keep  up  his  credit, 
the  diredion  does  not  mean  that  it  is  his  duty, 
or  that  it  is  allowable  in  him,  to  gratify  what- 
ever arrogant  ideas  he  may  entertain  of  com- 
Qiercial  dignity  and  reputation.  Men,  under 
the  plea  of  purfuing  their  credit,  and  con- 
tinually alleging  their  favourite  axiom,  that 
it  is  right  fo  to  do,  often  purfue  what  in  fa£t 
is  little  elfe  than  the  indulgence  of  their 
pride ;  and  perhaps  impair  their  credit,  or  at 
leaft  what  ought  to  be  the  true  foundations 
of  it,  by  their  iU-direded  and  reprehenfible 

3  efforts. 
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efforts.  A  trader,  for  iaftance,  maiotains 
eftablilliinent  unfuitable  to  hts  profits,  or  to 
(he  ftate  of  his  family,  profefledly  for  the 
fake  of  his  credit,  pleading  that  he  (lius  gains 
reputation  and  attradls  cuftom  ;  while,  in  faS, 
pride  has  infinuated  itfelf,  and  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  his  proceedings.  In  this  cafe  it 
often  happens,  that  while  the  trader  conceives 
himfelf  to  be  fupporting  his  credit,  and  Is 
fwelling  with  the  idea  of  his  own  importance, 
he  is  adluaily  pulHng  down  his  credit  in  the 
opinion  of  thofe  who  are  looking  upon  him. 
Men  out  of  bufinefs,  who  have  no  connefHiion 
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adhiated  cohfiderably,  or  chiefly,  by  an  often- 
tatioUs  defire  of  apparent  fuperiority.  Or, 
perhaps,  he  borrows  money  through  the 
medium  of  a  clerk  or  agent  in  fome  covert ' 
and  difreputable  way,  in  order  to  fpare  him- 
felf  the  mortification  which  his  pride  would 
fuilain,  were  he  to  borrow  in  his  own  perfon, 
in  an  open  and  creditable  manner.  Or  it 
may  be,  that  he  difdains  to  borrow  at  all ; 
and  through  this  difdain  puts  his  credit  to 
real  and  ferious  hazard.  Or  he  refufes  to 
communicate  the  fituation  of  his  aflfairs  to  his 
partners,  efpecially  if  they  are  his  juniors; 
arrogantly  claiming  to  be  implicitly  trufted 
on  his  known  credit.  Or  he  forbears  to  diC- 
folve  a  partnerfhip  with  an  improper  aflbciate, 
through  the  fear,  as  he  ftrives  to  perfuade 
himfelf,  of  having  his  credit  impaired,  but  in 
reality  of  having  his  pride  wounded,  by  be- 
traying to  the  world  that  the  connedlion  was 
imprudent  and  wrong  from  the  beginning. 

Credit  admits  of  degrees.  It  is  the  duty  of 
fome  tradersT  to  cultivate  it  in  a  higher  degree ; 
of  others,  in  a  lower.  It  is  to  be  cultivated 
in  order  to  be  ufed  j    not  to  feed  the  pride  of 

VOL.  II.  R  the 
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the  poneflbr.  There  is  a  rational  length  therc- 
'  fore,  beyond  which,  attempts  niould  not  be 
made  to  carry  it.  It  would  be  abfurd  for  a 
I'lnall  country  banker  to  afpire  to  rival  the 
credit  of  a  great  London  bank ;  or  a  great 
London  bank  that  of  the  bank  of  England. 
It  is  enough  if  each  man's  credit  fufliccs  for 
the  carrying  on  of  his  particular  bufinefs. 
Let  not  traders  then  in  higher  credit  defpile 
thofe  in  lower ;  nor  thofe  in  lower  credit 
emulate  thofe  in  higher.  And  let  thofe  who 
pique  themfelves  on  their  commercial  credit, 
remember  how  fmall  a  part  it  forms  pf  ,U>fi. 
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from  vice,  and  the  character  of  the  partners 
and  of  others  with  whom  he  is  clofely  con- 
ne£ked.  The  natural  effeds  of  thefe  qualifi- 
cations are  fufficiently  plain.  It  may  be  noticed 
however,  that  although  property  may  hold 
the  firft  place  in  common  language  among  the 
ftable  grounds  of  credit;  yet  the  influence  of 
the  other  requifites  which  have  been  fpeci- 
ficd  is  extremely  great :  and  particularly  of  a 
charadier  of  eftabliflied  eminence  for  the  prac- 
tice of  thofe  moral  virtues,  which,  being  of 
univerfal  and  indifpenfable  obligation  inde- 
pendently of  their  confequences  as  to  com- 
mercial fuccefs,  have  been  pointed  out  to  the 
trader  antecedently  to  any  mention  of  the 
liibjeft  of  credit.  They  who  have  been  known 
uniformly  to  have  conduced  their  bufinefs 
according  to  the  rules  of  fairnefs  and  plain 
dealing;  to  have  made  no  vain  parade  of  their 
credit  j  to  have  reforted  to  no  device  calci>- 
lated  to  excite  an  erroneous  opinion  of  their 
wealth,  of  the  reliance  placed  upon  them,  or 
of  their  prudence,  induftry,  talents,  and  dif- 
pofitions ;  to  have  abftained  from  improper 
tranfadions,   however    profitable;     to   have 

R  2  dared 
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dared  to  tell  truths  even  when  unfavourable 
to  their  credit  j  and  never  to  have  deviated 
from  rectitude  in  thofe  trying  conjun£lures 
which  bring  men's  principles  to  the  teft ; 
have  found  themfelves  rewarded  in  critical 
times  by  the  confidence  of  the  public,  by  the' 
warm  attachment  and  ftrenuous  exertions  of 
their  friends,  and  even  by  generous  and  ample 
offers  of  affiftance  from  quarters  from  which 
it  was  the  leaft  expefted. 


As  a  trader  who  docs  not  fully  poflefs  the 
real  foundations  of  credit  may  chance,  for  a 
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his  perfeverance  in  good  condufl:  the  unfa- 
vourable imprefTions  conceived  againfl  him  be 
done  away. 

While  the  trader  is  careful  on  the  one  hand 
not  to  ufe  any  endeavours  for  extending  his 
bufinefs  repugnant  to  equity,  and  good  faith, 
or  to  the  fpirit  of  candour  and  liberality ;  he 
will  be  equally  attentive,  on  the  other,  not  to 
be  deficient  in  juft  and  laudable  exertions.  By 
unabating  diligence  he  will  promote,  together 
with  his  own  advantage,  the  intereft  of  his 
employers ;  by  difcarding  unneceflary  forms 
he  will  confult  their  accommodation;  by  mild 
and  attractive  manners  he  will  conciliate  their 
eileem.  In  particular,  he  will  ftudy  to  give 
them  no  grounds  to  reproach  him  with  the 
want  of  pundtuality.  A  failure  in  this  point 
may  frequently  be  of  material  detriment  to 
their  plans  and  profpefts ;  and  will  always  ex- 
cite in  them  a  great  ftiare  of  diflatisfadtion, 
greater  perhaps  in  many  inftances  than  ought 
to  be  felt  under  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 

It  is  one  of  the  firft  duties  of  an  upright 
trader  to  keep  accurate  accounts;    and   by 

R  3  means 
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mcnns  of  frequent  and  fober  infpeftion  to 
be  at  all  times  mafter  of  the  fituat'ion  of  his 

afTciirs.  If  he  perceives  them  at  any  period  to 
be  fo  lar  cmbarrafled  as  to  give  him  more  foUd 
grounds  to  fear  that  they  will  continue  to  de- 
cline, than  to  hope  that  ihey  may  profper  and 
be  retrieved ;  let  him  not  be  driven  by  a  fan- 
guine  temper  to  the  reprehcnfible,  and  fre- 
qucQlly  difaftrous,  experiment  of  ftrlving  ad- 
venturoiifly  to  weather  the  ftorm;  and  of  en- 
deavouring to  regain  what  he  has  loft  by  rifk- 
ing  his  remaining  property;  which  belongs 
rather  to  his  creditors  than  to  himfelf.      Let 
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them  a  fair  ftatement  of  his  paft  tranfadlions, 
of  his  prefent  condition,  and  of  his  future  pro- 
fpedls.  If  he  fhould  forcfee  that  inftant  bank- 
ruptcy muft  be  the  confcqucnce  of  fuch  a  dif- 
clofure,  let  him  be  no  lefsearneft  to  become  a 
bankrupt  for  the  juft  advantage  of  his  creditors, 
than  he  would  have  been  refolute  not  to  fail  by 
collufion  for  the  purpofe  of  defrauding  them. 
One  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  it  is 
his  duty,  under  the  circumftances  now  fup- 
pofed,  to  flop  payment,  is  the  neceflity  under 
which  he  is  laid,  while  he  continues  to  go  on, 
of  making  partial  payments ;  that  is  to  fay, 
payments  to  fome  creditors  to  the  confequent 
injury  of  others.  If  he  goes  on  a  week  too 
long,  the  payments  during  that  week  cannot 
but  be  partial ;  for,  as  l9ng  as  he  proceeds  as  a 
folvent  man,  he  cannot  proportion  his  pay- 
ments to  his  creditors  according  to  their  re- 
fpedlive  debts:  to  do  that,  he  muft  have  the 
aid  of  the  law.  While  a  trader  is  hefitating 
whether  to  flop  or  not,  which  he  may  reafon- 
ahly  be  fuppofed  to  do  for  a  few  days,  while 
examining  his  accounts  and  refources,  he 
fhould  endeavour,  if  obliged  to  make  fome 
paymc^nts,  to  make  them  with  all  prafticable 

R  4  regard 
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regsffd  to  due  proportion,  Icflening  perha] 
ftill  more  feme  of  the  heavieft ;  and  not  giving 
a  preference,  aa  in  fuch  a  crifis  he  will  be 
tempted  to  do,  to  the  moft  importunate  and 
unrelenting  creditors.  Rather  let  their  im- 
portunity and  feverity  have  the  effect  of 
haftening  the  peripd  of  his  flopping.  J 

If  fuch  be  the  duty  of  a  perfon  whofe  fiff^rs 
are  in  a  ftate  not  greatly  worfe  than  ambigu- 
ous ;  never  let  the  trader  a£l  on  the  prefump- 
tion  of  retrieving  his  circumftances  whei}  they 
have  become  flagrantly  infolvent.     Let  him 
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obliged  to  fail  at  laft.  A  hafty  refolution  of 
endeavouring  to  ftand  his  ground,  may  leave 
him  a  prey  for  life  to  forrow  and  remorfe# 
Let  him  beware  of  following  the  felfifh  ad-» 
vice  of  fome  creditor,  who  may  have  an  in- 
t?reft  in  urging  him  not  to  flop  ;  a  creditor 
whofe  debt  is  perhaps  fo  large,  as  to  make 
him  fear  left  his  own  credit  fhould  be  hurt 
by  the  failure  of  fo  great  a  debtor;  or  who 
wifhes  the  infolvent  man  to  proceed,  in  or- 
der that,  by  giving  him  a  falfe  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  he  may  at  their  expence  finally 
efcape  lofs  himfelf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
bankruptcies  it  does  not  happen,  in  general, 
that  the  dividend  made  on  the  affets  amounts 
to  more  than  five  or  fix  fhillings  in  the  pound; 
a  fadl,  which  fhews  how  great  a  pronenefs 
there  is  in  the  trading  world  to  forbear  too 
long  from  flopping  payment,  and  one  which 
may  itfelf  operate  as  a  ftriking  admonition  oa 
the  fubjeiQ:, 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  an  Infolvent 
man  may  terminate  his  affairs.  One  is,  by  a 
commiflion  of  bankruptcy ;  the  other,  by  fur- 
fendering  his  effefts  under  a  deed  of  trufl. 


zso 
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In  ihc  riift  method,  an  expcnce  amounting 
to  about  an  hundred  pounds  is  incurred,  and 
fomc  dtlay  is  neceflTary.  The  advantage  to 
the  inlulvcnt  man  is,  that  the  confent  of  a 
certain  portion  of  his  creditors  is  fufficient 
for  his  dilcharge  for  ever  from  all  his  debts. 
In  the  fecond  method,  the  expcnce  is  little ; 
but  the  lignature  of  all  the  creditors  is  necef- 
fary  to  exonerate  the  individual.  If  he  has 
many  bill-crcditors,  that  is  to  fay,  creditors 
who  hold  bills  of  exchang;e  for  which  he  is 
reiponliblc,  a  deed  of  iriift  is  impracticable, 
as  the  creditors  arc  not  to  be  met  with.      In- 
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order  to  gain  their  concurrence.  From  fuch 
practices,  however  ftrong  the  temptation,  let 
every  honeft  trader  refrain. 

A  queftion  naturally  ocqurs  in  this  place ; 
whether  a  perfon  who  has  failed,  and  has 
not  been  able  by  the  furrender  of  his  ef- 
feifls  to  pay  the  full  amount  [i)  of  the  debts 
which  he  had  contracted,  is  bound  in  con- 
fcience  to  difcharge  the  remainder,  if  he  ihould 
afterwards  find  himfelf  able.  In  fome  cafes 
.he  is  under  no  fuch  obligation.  But,  ia 
order  to  difcem  clearly  in  what  cafes  the  ob- 
ligation exifts,  and  of  what  nature  it  is,  it  will 
be  requifite  to  enquire  into  the  letter  and  the 
ipirit  of  the  law  of  the  land  refpe£ting  bank- 

(i)  '*  The  bankrupt,  upon  his  examination,  is  bound 
^  upon  pain  of  death  to  make  a  full  difcovery  of  all  his 
<<  eftate  and  eflFefts,  as  well  in  expeAancy  as  in  pofleffion^ 
<<  and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  fame ;  together  with 
**  all  books  aad  writings  relating  thereto ;  and  is  to  deliver 
**  up  all  in  his  own  power  to  the  commiOioners,  except 
**  the  neceflary  apparel  of  himfelf,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
^  dren  ;  or  in  cafe  he  conceals  or  embezzles  any  efieds 
^  to  the  amount  of  20I.  or  withholds  any  books  or  writ« 
*^  ings  with  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  he  (hall  be 
^  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.''  BlackftonCji 
roth  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

rupts. 
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rupts.  The  law  leaves  all  fubfequent  property 
acquired  by  the  h;inkrupt  open  to  feizure,  on 
account  of  debts  contrat^ed  before  his  failure, 
and  remainkig  uupaid,  unlcfs  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  his  creditors,  of  a  fpecificd  dfr-i 
fcription,  have  concurred  in  granting  him 
certificate  of  his  having  made  an  ingenuous' 
difcovery  of  his  effeifls,  and  of  his  having. 
conformed  in  all  points  to  the  direftions 
the  ftatutes.  This  certificate,  on  being  allowedii 
after  due  enquiry  by  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
fecurcs  to  the  bankrupt,  together  with  other 
privileges,   a   legal    indemnity  from   all   un- 
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certificate  fhall  be  confcious  that  he  has  con- 
cealed fome  fa£t  from  his  creditors,  intention- 
ally, or  even  unintentionally  (for  he  is  not 
to  reap  advantage  from  his  own  negligence), 
the  difcovery  of  which  would  in  his  opinion 
have  prevented  it  from  being  granted ;  he  is 
boimd  in  ftrid:  juftice  not  only  to  provide  the 
beft  means  in  his  power  for  paying  the  full 
amount  of  their  refpeftive  debts,  but  likewife 
to  xiifcharge  them  from  time  to  time  with 
feafonable  difpatch,  in  proportion  as  he  fhall 
find  himfelf  able. 

But  further ;  the  bankrupt  laws  give  advan- 
tages to  the  infolvent  trader  over  other  infol- 
vent  perfons,  only  on  the  ground  of  his  in- 
folvency  proceeding  from  fome  misfortune 
peculiarly  incident  to  trade ;  and  are  defigned 
for  the  benefit  of  fuch  traders  only  as  are  both 
honefl  {m)  and  induflrious.  Nay,  "  unlefs 
"  it  fhall  appear  that  the  bankrupt's  inability 
"  to  pay  his  debts  arofe  from  fome  cafual  lofs ; 
**  he  may,  upon  convidion  by  indictment  of 

fuch  grofs  mifcondud:  and  negligence,  be 

(m)  See  Blackftone,  vol.  ii.  p.  474. 

I  "  fel 
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"  let  u[i  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  and  ha^ 
"  one  of  iiis  ears  nailed  to  the  fame,  and  cUt 
"  oft'  («)."  This  fevere  ftatute,  though  I  know 
not  th;it  it  has  been  carried  into  execution  in 
a  fingle  inftance,  is  itfclf  a  fufficient  proof  of 
the  law  not  having  intended  that  men  who 
have  been  guilty  of  flagrant  imprudence, 
lefinefs,  or  extravagance,  fhoiild  be  indu' 
by  their  creditors  with  certificates.  Let  us 
fuppofe  then,  that  a  bankrupt  has  been  guilty 
of  thefe  faults,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
guilty  of  them  by  his  creditors ;  of  whom, 
notwithftanding,  a  requifite  number  think  fit 
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further  claims  on  the  bankrupt.     He  (lands 
from  that  moment  difcharged  from  every  obli- 
gation oijujlicc  to  pay  them  a  fingle  additional 
farthing,  however  ample  may  be  the  property 
which  he  afterwards  acquires.     But  with  re- 
fpedt  to  thofe  creditors  who  did  not  fign  his 
certificate,  he  feems  to  remain  in  a  different 
predicament.  The  unfatisfied  demands  of  thefe 
men  are  not  prejudiced  in  the  eye  of  con- 
fcience,  though  annulled  in  law,  by  the  re- 
prehenfible  lenity  of  the  former ;    of  which 
they  manifefted  their  complete  difapprobation 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the   legiflature^ 
namely,  by  refufmg  to  concur  in  a  certificate, 
which,  according  to  the  fpirit  and  meaning  of 
the  ftatutes,   ought   to  have  been   withheld 
on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  bankrupt  for  the 
purpofe  of  evading  future  payments,  which 
he  might  be  able  and  bound  in  confcience  to 
make.     If  thefe  obfcrvations  are  well  founded, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fecond  general  rule  ; 
that    under   the    circumftances    which   have 
been  ftated,  he  is  bound  in  juftice  (juftice,  I 
mean,  as  meafiired  by  confcience,  not  by  law) 
to  pay  thofe  of  his  creditors  who  did  not  fign 

the 
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the  certificate,  the  remainder  of  their  debts 
according  to  his  fubfequent  ability,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  wquld  have  been  had  he  obtain- 
ed his  certificate  by  fraud. 

Some  other  cafes,  varying  in  feveral  points 
from  thofc  which  we  have  been  inveftigating, 
might  yet  be  propofed.  I  do  not  however 
enter  into  them,  as  the  enquiry  would  lead 
into  minute  and  tedious  details  ;  and  as  it 
would  in  fatft  be  fiiperfluous,  fince  they  may  be 
refolvcd  by  an  application  of  thole  principles  on 
which  the  preceding  general  rules  are  founded. 
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And  fhey  oblige  him  to  difcharge  both  prin- 
cipal and  intereft  by  the  application  of  any 
property  over  which  he  finds  himfelf  pofleflid 
of  a  legal  power  of  difpofal ;  whatever  be  the 
means  by  which  that  property  has  come  into 
his  hands. 

» 

When  a  number  of  pattnefs  have  become 
bankrupts  through  the  bad  behaviour  of  one  of 
them,  the  foregoing  obfervations,  though  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  them  (for  each  had  made 
himfelf  in  a  great  degree  refponfible  for  the 
condud  of  the  other),  prefs  with  efpecial  force 
on  the  culpable  perfon;  and  fhould  render 
him  particularly  defirous^  of  contributing  in 
proportion  to  his  future  ability  to  make  up,  both 
to  his  creditors  and  to  his  former  aflbciates,  the 
lofles  which  they  fuftained  through  his  bla- 
mable  proceedings. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
moft  of  the  inftances  wherein  the  bankrupt 
may  ftand  exempt  from  the  imperious  de« 
mands  of  juflice,  he  will  feel  his  confcience 
aflsdled  by  the  no  lefs  powerful  impulfe  of 
Chriitian  benevolence.     Though  his  failure 
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■has  been  owing  neither  to  tnifcofaduft  nbr  Co 
negligence ;  though  every  one  of  hU  proceed- 
ings has  been  free  from  the  flighteft  tiofture 
of  dilhoneftf  or  deceit;  yet  when  he  is  after- 
V/ards  blelTed  with  wealth,  if  he  beholds  thofe 
whohave  fuffered  by  his  misfortunes  ftruggling 
with  calamities  orpining  in  want,  and  flretches 
not  forth  his  hand  to  relieve  them  ;  he  may 
be  as  criminal  in  the  fight  of  his  Maker  as  if 
he  were  detaining  what  was  ftriftly  and  abfo- 
lutely  their  oWn.  In  this  cafe  the  line  of  duty 
ts  evident.  In  others  lels  flrong  he  muft  judge 
bv  a  fair  comnarifon  of  the  fituation  of  himfelf 
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him  back  to  the  tide  of  parfimony.  As  for 
mea  who,  after  paying  fcaaty  dividends, 
employ  fubfequent  afBuenee  ip  luj^ury  and 
parade,  regardlefs  of  the  fituation  of  their  un- 
fa^py  creditors ;  they  deierve  to  be  claiTed 
with  criminals  of  the  mod  infamous  de^ 
fcription. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  made 
refpedling  bankrupts  may  eafily  be  applied  to 
the  (xtyation  of  an  infolvent  trader,  who  has 
Xbttled  his  affairs  by  a  deed  of  trull,  with  fuch 
changes  as  the  nature  and  termd  of  the  deed 
ohviouily  require. 

After  having  addrefTed  the  foregoing  obfer^ 
vations  to  the  trader  who  has  failed,  and  ha5 
^retrieved  his  circumflances,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  conclude  the  fubje£t  with  a  fhort 
admonition  to  the  creditor.  If  the  former 
ought  to  be  prompt  as  well  as  juil  in  offering, 
the  latter  ihould  be  delicate  and  fcrupulous  iiji 
accepting.  Even  in  cafes  where  ftrid  juftice 
gives  him  a;  right  to  the  fum  laid  before  him^ 
^dmuch  more  on  occafions  where  he  has  no 
^Hch   pl^ixo^  it  may  frequently  happen  that 

S  2  what 
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■what  the  one  is  bound  in  confcience  to  tender, 
it  would  be  ungenerous  and  morally  wrong  la 
the  other  to  receive. 


A  few  remarks  rcfpefling  the  general  dif- 
pofitions  of  a  trader,  and  his  habits  in  prr 
life,  may  be  fubjoined  in  the  next  place. 


ivaUtiM 


The  man  who  is  conflantly  engaged  in  one 
particular  employment,  and  accuftomed  to  di- 
re£t  his  thoughts  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  into  the  fame  channel,  frequently  acquires 
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of  his  private  occupation.  Of  all  the  profef^ 
iions  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  and 
middle  clafles  of  fociety,  none  perhaps  lead 
more  diredly  to  contraded  ideas  than  thofe 
which  condft  in  buying  and  felling,  in  cafting 
up  accounts,  in  calculating  pecuniary  riiks  and 
advantages,  and  in  the  uniform  tranfa£tions  of 
the  counting-houfe  and  the  fhop.  To  guard 
tibe  youth  deilined  for  fuch  a  fituation  from 
£JUng  into  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and  ha- 
bituating himfelf  to  partial  and  confined  views 
of  things,  it  is  peculiarly  defirable  that  his 
mind  fhould  be  cultivated,  his  faculties  ex-- 
panded,  and  his  ideas  taught  to  expatiate  in  a 
wide  and  ample  range,  by  a  liberal  and  learned 
education.  The  negledt  of  his  improvement 
in  literature  is  the  more  blamable,  as  he  will 
probably  be  fnatched  away  from  fchools  and 
tutors,  and  initiated  in  the  myfteries  and  im- 
merfed  in  the  details  of  his  future  employ- 
ment,  at  an  earlier  age  than  his  companions, 
who  are  intended  for  the  church,  for  phyfic, 
or  for  the  ban  But  let^  him  not  abandon  his 
ftudies  when  he  commences  a  man  of  bufinefs. 
Let  him  not  throw  afide  his  armour  when  he 
wants  it  the  moft.     Let  him  feduloufly  devote 

S  3  his 
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his  lelfure,  let  him  feduloufly  redeem  from 
fcenes  of  trifling  amufemcm  leifure  that  it  may 
be  devoted,  to  thepcrofal  of  eminent  authors, 
antient  as  well  as  modern,  to  works  of  genera! 
information,  offcience,  and  of  taftc.  Many 
S  Wary  father  would  ftart  at  thefe  words,  as 
indicating  the  high  road  ro  rain.  Many 
waryfather  ha^  Tnculcated  on  his  ton  that  tra( 
has  nothing  to  do  vhh  learning.  The  fagai 
cious  parent  Confiders  ail  reading,  except  that 
of  day-books,  tables  of  intereft,  itivoices,  and 
orders  from  correfpon dents,  as  indifpofing  the 
mind  tbcoiiimerce,  and  as  a  wafte  of  valuable 
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camcftnefc  fl^ould  theysKQite  thipir.fpnjs  tP.^e 
attainment  of  more.  .TKide  Qbfearyajipp5.Bi«iy 
be  extended  to  perfon$  Yfho  havje  ypung  mpn 
dcftined  for  trade  i\ruler  their  care,. cither  as 
apprentices  or  on  any  other  footing. 

-  ^  Let  the  trader  keep- a  conftant  and  -vigilant 
tye  over  the  habits  of  his  mind  and  the  .work- 
iags  Qf  his  heart,  left  he  ihould  gradufdly  be 
abforbed  in  mere  worldly  concerns ;  left  he 
fiiould  contract  a  covetous  and  niggardly 
ij^it,  eftimating  too  highly  the  importance  of 
jiches,  and  unwilling  to  apply  them  to  their 
proper  ufe.  Above  all  things  let  him  not  de- 
pend folely  or  principally  on  himfelf,  nor  afcribe 
Ids  fucccffs  folely  or  principally  to  his  own  ex- 
^tibns.  ^*  Beware  {p)  that  thou  forget  not  the 
•^  Lord  thy  God  ;  left  when  thou  haft  eaten 
^^  and  art  full,  and  haft  built  goodly  houfes, 
f^  and  dwelt  therein  ;  and  when  thy  herds  and 
^  thy  'flocks  multiply,  and  thy  filver  and  thy 
^^  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  haft  is 

♦*  multiplied  j  the^i  thine  heart  be  lifted  up— 

•  •    • 

(f)  Deut.  viiUii.  ijB.    .     . 
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"  and  thou  fay  in  thine  heart,  My  power 
"  and  the  might  of  my  hand  hath  gotten 
*'  me  this  wealth — But  thou  (halt  remem- 
"  ber  the  lord  thy  God;  for  it  is  he  that 
"  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth."  To 
the  Supreme  Difpofer  of  all  things  let  him 
be  grateful  in  profperity,  let  him  be  cheer- 
fully fubmifiive  in  misfortunes.  Let  him 
not  repine  when  his  hopes  are  crofled ;  nor 
envy  thofe  to  whom  Providence  may  appear 
more  bountiful.  Let  him  not  vilify  and 
calumniate  his  competitors ;  nor  fuffer  the 
feeds  of  hatred  towards  them  to  find  fhelter 
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It  may  be  neceflary  to  fuggeft  to  the  trader 
a  particular  caution  againft  infringing  the  Sab- 
bath. Let  him  not  imitate  thofe  among  his 
brethren  who  make  it  a  mere  day  of  pleafure 
and  conviviality ;  or  who,  being  prevented  by 
cftabliihed  cuflom  from  opening  their  <iount- 
ing-^houfes  and  (hops,  (hew  by  employing  it 
in  calling  up  books  and  vmting  letters  on 
btdinefs,  that  principle  would  not  detain  them 
from  their  0|;dinary  occupation.  A  ttriGt 
attention  to  the  proper  duties  of  the  feventh 
day,  in  addition  to  the  daily  duties  of  religion, 
it  not  more  than  fufficient  to  teach  him  who 
is  engaged  during  the  fix  days  in  ^^  laying  up 
•*  treafure  on  earth,'*  that  his  firft  concern  is 
^  to  lay  up  treafure  in  heaven/' 

In  feleding  the  perfons  with  whom  he  con* 
nt€ts  himfelf  in  partnerfhip,  while  the  trader 
refleds  that  one  ignorant,  carelefs,  or  adven- 
turous man  may  impair  the  credit  and  bring 
on  the  ruin  of  his  aflbciates ;  let  him  not  un- 
dervalue the  danger  to  which  his  own  prin- 
ciples nlay  be  expofed  by  continual  intercourfe 
with  a  man  of  iounoral  character.     Let  him 

remem- 
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remember  too,  that  the  cbara^er  of  the  pep 
fons  whom  he  felcifls  to  be  his  friends  and  tbe 
companions  of  his  leifure  hours,  will  have  a 
manifeft  cfTcil,  not  only,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  oa  bis  credit,  hut  alfo  on  his  man* 
ners  and  private  condudi.  The  intimacies  of 
a  trader  are  commooly  formed  on  mercan- 
tile principles.  He  is  apt  to  affociatc  chiefly 
with  men  engaged  in  commerce,  with  hrokeiflt 
cuftomers,  and  others,  by  whoie  inftrumenta^ 
lity  he  may  gain  money  ;  and  to  aflbciatc  whfa 
Ihem  not  merely  from  fimilarity  of  purfuits, 
and  the  neceflary  connetftions  of  bufinefs,  but 
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It  frequently  happens  that  men  over-rate 
the  good  which  they  have  done ;  and  perhaps 
ya  is  equally  common  for  them  to  have  con- 
fidered  too  little  the  good  which  they  might 
have  done.  The  fervices  which  a  perfon  en- 
gaged in  a  liberal  line  of  trade  or  bufinefs  may- 
render  to  the  public  by  an  upright  difcharge 
kX.  fhe  duties'  of  his  occupation,  and  a  diligent 
attention  to  the  opportunities  of  ufefulnefs 
which  it  a&>rds,  are  not  fufiiciently  regarded. 
He  who  purfoes  his  employment  for  its  proper 
e6ds ;  and  conducts  himfelf  on  principles  of 
equity  and  benevolence  j  who  fcrupuloufly 
ebeys  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  the  laws  of 
his  country ;  who  feeks  no  unfair  or  unrea- 
fonable  advantages,  nor  takes  them  even  when 
they  obtrude  themfelves  upon  him  for  accept- 
ance; who  withftands  pernicious  combina- 
tions, and  dares  even  to  fet  the  example  of 
breaking  diflioneft  and  diiingenuous  cuftoms ; 
who  joins  opennefs  to  prudence,  and  bene- 
ficence to  frugality;  who  ihews  himfelf  candid 
to  his  rivals,  modeft  in  fuccefs,  and  cheerful 
under  difappointments ;    and  who  adorns  his 

a 

profeffional  knowledge  with  the  various  ac- 
quifitions  of  an  enlarged  and  cultivated  under- 

ftandingy 
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Handing,  is  a  benefaftor  to  his  country  and 
to  mankind.  His  example  and  his  influence 
operate  at  once  on  the  circle  in  which  he 
moves,  and  gradually  extend  themfeives  far 
and  wide.  Others  who  have  been  witnefles 
of  his  proceedings  and  his  virtues,  imitate 
them  both  ;  and  become  the  centres  of  im* 
provemenl  to  additional  circles.  Thus  a  brOad 
foundation  is  laid  for  purifying  trade  from 
the  real  ftains  which  it  has  contracted,  and 
of  refcuing  it  from  the  difgracefiil  imputa- 
tions with  which  it  is  undefervedly  charged. 
And  it  is  thus  that  even  a  fingle  individual 
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diftin£tly  introduced  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter. 

There  are  two  points  concerning  which 
I  would  briefly  explain  my  intentions  before  I 
enter  upon  this  inveftigation. 

Perfons  who  are  ranged  under  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  heads,  occafionally  pra£tife 
the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  are  ftationed  under 
another.  The  banker  and  the  merchant,  for 
example,  in  tranfaAing  bufmefs  for  other  per- 
fons, often  a£t  as  agents ;  and  the  great  manu- 
fa£turer  frequently  treads  almoft  in  the  fleps 
of  the  merchant.  But  I  fliall  feldom  detain 
the  reader  by  anticipating  or  by  repeating  ad- 
monitions, however  applicable  to  the  perfons 
immediately  under  confideration,  which  may 
be  found  by  turning  a  few  pages  forward  or 
backward,  though  applied  in  thofe  pages  to 
men  of  a  diflferent  defcription.  Neither  fhall 
I  attempt  to  enumerate  the  vafl  variety  of  par- 
ticular duties,  and  of  particular  temptations^ 
occurring  in  the  courfe  of  bufmefs  to  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  any  of  the  employments 
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of  which  I  am  about  to  fpeak ;  but  ffaall 
teat  myfelf  with  noticing  a  few  leading  in- 
{lances  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  For  the 
remarks  which  will  naturally  occur  during  tlic 
examination  of  thole  inftances  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  direft  a  tonfcientious  man  to  a  right 
determination  refpeifting  duties  which  arife 
under  ditTerentcircumitanccs,  and  temptations 
which  appear  under  a  difTerent  {hape.  J 

I,  Bankers  form  the  firfl  clafs  of  which  we 
are  to  treat. 
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It  has  happened,  however,  in  confequence 
of  the  great  incfeafe  of  country  traders  and 
tnanufadlurers,  and  more  efpecially  of  country 
*1)anks,  that  another  very  confiderable  branch 
iDf  bufinefs  has  been  fuperadded  to  the  fore- 
gbing;  For  many  of  the  country  traders  and 
thanufa£turers,  and  all  the  country  banks, 
liaving  occafion  for  correfpondents  in  Lon- 
don, the  London  bankers  have  engroffed  al- 
inoft  the  whole  of  this  employment  j  which 
Hiey  are  commonly-able  to  execute  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate,  and  more  to  the  fatisfadlion  of 
•their  country  cuftomers,  than  London  mer- 
chants, or  any  mere  agents.  This  branch  of 
bufinefs  confifts  in  procuring  acceptance  and 
-receiving  payment  for  all  remittances  of  bills 
payable  in  London  which  the  houfe  in  the 
country  fends  up ;  and  in  accepting  and  pay- 
ing as  many  bills  as  the  country  corre- 
spondent has  occafion  to  draw;  together 
with  a  few  incidental  tranfadions,  as  lodging 
credit  for  him  abroad,  negotiating  for  him 
bilk  on  foreign  countries,  and  paying  foreign 
bills  drawn  upon  the  London  banker  on 
account  of  the  cuftomers  of  the  country 
bank. 

Objec- 
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Objedlions  are  fometimes  made  to  this  new 
department  in  the  banking  line*  The  preva- 
lence however  of  the  pradice,  in  which  tlierc 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  juftly  dero- 
gatory to  the  character  of  a  banker,  aBbrds  a 
ftrong  prefumption  of  its  utility.  The  novelty 
of  a  practice,  though  apt  to  excite  uafavouiable 
obfervations,  efpecially  on  the  part  of  thofe 
who  fuffer  by  the  diverfion  of  bufinefs  into  the 
new  channel,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  wrong.  The 
innovation  in  queftion  (hould  be  eftimated, 
like  all  others,  according  to  its  real  merits ; 
and  fhould  be  esemnted  from  fufnicious  in- 
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the  option  of  the  cuftomer ;  and  that  the  man- 
ner of  charge  for  their  trouble  varies  from  that 
adopted  in  the  metropolis,  and  generally  con« 
fifts  in  fome  advantage  in  the  mode  of  drawing 
bills,  or  in  a  commiffion.  On  the  other  hand, 
ibme  intereft  is  allowed  by  moft  country  banks 
on  the  depofits  committed  to  them  in  the  way 
of  bufinefs.  It  is  alfo  a  common  pradtice  with 
the  country  banker  to  iflue,  and  circulate  as 
widely  as  poflible,  and  chiefly  by  the  payments 
made  to  cuftomers^Jiisown  notes  for  fmallfums 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand  j  a  pra£tice 
ftom  which  the  London  banker  is  precluded, 
by  the  decided  preference  which  the  notes  of 
the  bank  of  England  have  obtained  in  the 
capital.  It  is  ufual  likewife  with  country  banks 
to  draw  into  their  hands,  from  perfons  not 
keeping  any  regular  account  with  them,  very 
confiderable  fums  at  low  intereft;  for  which 
fums  they  give  intereft  notes  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  depofiton  From  thefe  three 
fources,  namely,  firft,  the  depofit  of  cuftomers 
in  the  common  way  of  bufinefs,  for  which  he 
allows  intereft,  or  not,  according  to  the  cuftom 
of  the  place  ;  fecondly,  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes  J  and  thirdly,  the  emilEon  of  intereft 
VOL,  II*  T  notes. 
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notes,  that  fund  is  raifed,  which,  together 
his  own  capital,  the  banker  has  to  lend  out 
after  making  fuch  a  refervation  of  cafh  in  the 
houfe,  or  in  the  hands  of  his  London  banker, 
as  is  necetfary  to  meet  current  demands.  This 
money  he  lends  chielly  to  his  trading  cuftomers 
on  the  fecurity  of  bills,  or  perhaps  on  their  own 
iingle  fecurity,  as  the  credit  of  tlie  individual 
and  the  ufage  of  the  place  may  bej  thus  dif- 
pofing  them  not  only  to  keep  cafli  with  him, 
but  likewifc  to  exert  tlieir  lufluence,  In  pro- 
portion to  the  accommodations  which  they 
receive,  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  his 
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fike  of  meeting  fairly  in  the  firft  place  the 
general  and  fometimes  controverted  queflion 
of  their  utility.  Any  profeffion  or  branch  of 
a  profeffion  neceflarily  detrimental,  or  appear- 
ing on  fufficient  evidence  extremely  likely  to 
be  detrimental,  to  the  public  good  ought  to 
be  relinquiflied  by  every  man.  But  if  there 
be  any  bufmefs  that  labours  iti  any  of  its 
branches  under  unmerited  fufpicion  ;  it  may 
obvioufly  be  ufeful  to  remove  that  fufpicion 
from  the  minds  not  only  of  profeffional  per-^ 
fons,  whofe  acquaintance  with  the  fubje£t 
makes  them  lefs  likely  to  be  mifled,  but  alfo 
of  other  men. 

From  the  defcription  which  has  been  given 
of  a  country  banker's  bufmefs,  it  feems  evi- 
dent that,  from  its  different  branches  properly 
conduced,  benefit  muft  refult  to  his  cuftom- 
erd  and  to  the  public  :  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  part  of  it  which  is  neceflarily 
and  in  itfelf  in  any  degree  blamable.  Indeed 
it  is  obfervable,  that  there  is  no  part  of  ii 
which  can  be  condemned  without  involving 
in  the  condemnation  fome  other  refpeftable 
clafs  of  men.    If  a  country  banker  fatisfies  the 

T  2  demands 
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demands  upon  him  not  always  by  paying  cafh 
like  the  London  banker,  but  perhaps  by  bills 
pn  London  j  fo  does  the  country  merchant,  as 
well  as  the  merchant  in  foreign  pans ;  and  by 
bills  of  the  fame  nature,  and  drawn  in  the  fame 
manner.  If  he  takes  in  money  at  intereft,  this 
U  no  uncommon  practice  wit!i  other  men. 
Prudence  and  the  particular  terms  of  the  loan, 
coniidered  in  connexion  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  fum  borrowed  is  laid  out  again,  are 
the  criterions  of  the  propriety  of  the  tranfac- 
tion.      The  great  chartered  banks  of  Scotland 
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Difmiffing  therefore  the  queftion  of  the 
utility  of  country  banks,  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
fome  of  the  duties  which  Belong  to  bankers  in 
generaL  Thofe  relating  to  credit  feem  proper 
to  be  noticed  in  the  firil  place.  The  fubje£t 
of  credit,,  as  affediing  traders  of  every  clafs, 
involves'  moral  confiderations  of  much  im- 
portance ;  and  has  already  been  in  fome 
degree  inveftigated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter.  It  is  neceflary  at  prefent  to  purfue 
into  detail  fome  of  the  general  principles  there 
ftated ;  and  to  ihew  in  what  refpedts,  v\rhen 
vnfolded,  they  are  in  an  efpecial  manner 
Applicable  to  bankers. 

•  The  duty  of  a  banker  with  refpefl:  to  credit 
confifts  in  ftriving  aftually  to  deferve  it,  and 
m  fcrupuloufly  abflaining  from  all  improper 
methods  of  acquiring  and  of  fupporting  it. 

One  of  the  natural  and  mod  obvious 
foundations  of  credit  is  the  pofTeffion  of  fuf- 
ficient  wealth.  It  is  not  abfolutely  and  uni- 
verfally  neceflary  to  the  credit  apd  fafety  of  a 
banking-houfe  that  a  capital  (hould  be  a<9:ually 
embarked  in  it ;  as  the  private  fortunes  of  the 

T  3  partners, 
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partners,  if  known  to  be  confiderable,  ;ind  to 
be  fubjeiled  by  law  to  the  claims  of  the  cut        , 
tomers  of  ihe  houfe  in  cafe  of  bankruptertij 
will  fometimes  prove  an  adequate  ground  of    t 
confidence  to  the  public.    For  the  fake  how- 
ever of  fecuring  puniftuality  of  payments,  it  is 
generally   defirable  that  a  confiderable  fuoc 
fliould  be  conligned  to  the  ufe  of  the  bank  i 
or  at  lead  (hould  always  be  at  hand  to  be 
produced   in  ready   money  for  Its    fervices. 
The   inadequacy  of  capital  actually  engaged 
has  perhaps  been  the  juft  ground  of  complaint 
againft  banks,  efpecially  againft  country  banks. 
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downvas  applicable  at  ,all  times  with  refped  to 
the  due  extent  of  the  capital  adlualiy  embask^ 
edy  or  the  private  fortunes  of  the  proprietor 
ultimately  refponfible  j  though  they  ought  to 
bear  to  the  extent  of  thofe  dealings  of  the 
houfe  which  are  attended  with  a<3:ual  rifk,  that 
proportion  which  experience  has  (hewn  to  be 
generally  advifable.  As  to  the  mafs  pf  de« 
poiits  capable  of  being  fecurely  l^id  out  by 
the  banker,  a  mafs  which  may  chance  to  be  of 
vaft  magnitude,  his  capital  and  private  fortune 
are  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  pledge  to  hig 
employers  for  his  prudence  and  caution  in  the 
manner  of  lending  it  out,  and  in  the  whole 
management  of  this  important  truft,  than  as  a 
collateral  fecurity  for  their  repayment  on  the 
event  of  his  failure.  Nor  is  he  to  be  blamed 
for  endeavouring  to  increafe  his  depofits,  and 
the  more  fecure  parts  of  his  bufinefs  to  what 
may  be  deemed  a  prodigious  extent ;  provided 
that  bufmefs  flows  to  him  fairly,  and  that  the 
degree  of  hazard  to  which  he  fubjeds  himfelf 
be  not  fuch  as  to  render  his  capital  and  for-- 
tune  in  the  leaft  inadequate  to  it.  If  he  ha^ 
obvioufly  the  means  of  paying,  and  of  punc-» 
tu^lly  paying,  five  times  the  amount  of  his 

T  4  eapital| 
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capital,  having  ultimate  funds  far  more 
fufficient  to  meet  the  whole  amountof  hiBriflcJi 
fairly  calculated  oa  this  extended  fcalc,  and 
regularly  accruing  funds  for  dilchargiug  all  his 
engagements  as  faft  as  they  arife  ;  he  need  not 
hefitate,  as  far  as  his  creditors  arc  concerned,  !o 
carry  his  bufmefs  to  that  extent;  though  othei: 
duties,  efpecially  thofe  wliich  he  owes  to  hil 
feraily,  will  generally  make  it  right  that  th|f] 
whole  of  his  rilks  lliould  be  kept  very  m 
indeed  within  the  limits  of  the  whole  of  his 
own  property.  A  banking-houfe,  though  by 
jncreafmg  its  bufmefs  (its  capital  remaining^ 
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Scrupulous  integrity  and  veracity  muft  alia 
be  enumerated  a^mong  the  general  foundations 
of  a  banker^s  credit.  His  character  for  theie 
virtues  ought  to  be  confpicuous  throughout 
the  wide  circle  with  which  he  is  conneGed. 
To  difplay  however  either  his  integrity  or  his 
property  with  ollentatious  parade,  is  not  the 
way  to  be  deemed  adtually  to  poiTet^  thena. 
It  ihould  be  remembered  too,  that  all  exagge<p 
rated  ftatements  of  his  wealth  are  breaches  o£ 
integrity  and  veracity ;  and  all  partial  reprc- 
fentations,  and  all  modes  of  diilimulatibn  r^* 
Ibrted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  too 
kigh  an  idea  of  his  property,  or  of  difguifing 
the  want  of  it,  or  of  giving  to  any  tranladion 
a  colour  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  The 
banker  who  receives  from  a  parent  or  relation 
an  oftenfible  {q)  gift  of  capital,  which  by  pri- 
vate agreement  is  to  be  no  more  than  a  loan } 
who  invefts  in  the  funds  borrowed  money  to 
a  large  amount,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
be  his  own  property ;   or  who  for  the  fame 

(q)  The  law  of  the  land,  I  believe,  has  in  .part  provided 
againft  this  kind  of  frauds  by  difqualifying  the  parent  from 
profing  his  debt  on  the  bankrupt  eftate  of  his  fon,  unleis 
be  hai  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  intereft  for  it. 

purpofe 
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purpofe  lays  out  in  landed  eftatcs  great  fui 
raifed  by  the  emiflion  of  notes,  adts  in  manifeff 
oppofition  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
fair  dealing. 


J 


Known  prudence  is  alfo  one  of  the  qualU 
cations  requifite  to  the  credit  of  a  banker. 
Another  of  feme  Importance,  and  perfeSly 
confiftent  with  prudence,  is  proper  opennef* 
and  facility  in  tranfaiaing  bufmefs.  Ufelefs 
forms  and  ftudted  myfterioulnefs,  which  have 
fometitries  been  adopted  or  retained  for  the 
fake  of  gaining  credit,  are  rather  a  ground  of 


itf^l 
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able  on  the  fame  principle.     But  let  it  be  re^ 

membered  with  refpedl  to   every  kind  and- 

inftance  of  concealment,  however  defirable  it 

may  be,  that  diffimulation  and  deceit  are  un- 

juftifiable  means  of  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

To  the  qualifications  already  enumerated  may 

be  added  the  advantage  of  known  conned^ions 

with  perfons  of  property,   who  in  cafes  of 

emergency  may  come  forward  to  the  banker's 

jdd ;  of  moderation  in  private  expenccs ;  of 

entire  abftinence  from  gaming;  even  of  rational 

Iiabits  of  convcrfation ;  and  whatever  elfe  may 

tend  to  afford  juft  grounds  for  confidence  in 

his  character   and  conduA.      A  banker,  in 

whom  fo  great  truft   is  neceflarily  repofed, 

ought  not  to  omit  any  method  which  may 

contribute  towards  enabling  him  to  deferve  it^ 

That  the  credit  of  a  banking-houfe  may  be 
aSed^ed  by  the  vicious  or  unguarded  condu<3: 
of  any  one  of  the  partners,  is  undeniable.  A 
fimilar  obfervation  may  be  advanced  refpedl- 
ing  the  effeft  of  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
clerks.  If  the  clerks  are  fober  apd  diligent,  it 
feems  to  imply  that  the  principals  are  fo  too. 
If  there  are  frequent  inftances  of  careleifnefs, 

extra- 
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extravagance,  cUffipatiJon,  or  immorality  amoi 
the  former ;  the  public  may  fufpetS:  that  thC'- 
latter  are  themfelves  inattentive  to  their  em- 
ployment, negligent  of  moral  reflitude,  ani 
unfit  to  be  tiufted  with  the  property 
others. 

■  The  fubjedl  of  paper  credit  is  of  fuch  exte|k| 
and  impoiuncQ  as  to  claim  particular  attentio 
For  as  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  country  is  on  t 
one  hand  great ;  fo  on  the  other  the  abufe  of 
it  is  very  mifchievous,  and  the  temptations  to 
abufe  it  are  very  great  aifo.    The  obfervations 
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By  paper  cFcdit  we  underftand  thofe  en* 
gagements  to  pay  mbney,  which  are  contraded. 
by  bills  and  notes  of  various  kinds.  The  very 
large  ufe  made  of  engagements  of  this  defcnp- 
tion  in  the  conduct  of  mercantile  bufmefs, 
affords  of  itfelf  a  prefumption  of  the  advantage 
derived  from  them  to  traders,  and  confequent- 
ly  to  the  country  alfo.  Bills  and  notes,  confi- 
dered  in  the  fimpleft  point  of  view,  are  ac- 
knowledgments ferving  precifely  to  afcertain 
debts  due  from  one  trader  to  another,  and  the 
days  on  which  they  are  to  be  paid.  Through 
the  provifions  of  the  law  refpefting  fuch  debts, 
as  well  as  through  the  difcredit  attaching  upon 
a  banker  or  trader  on  any  degree  of  failure  in 
difcharging  them,  they  are  found  to  be  dis- 
charged with  particular  pundluality.  Another 
purpofe  which  bills  anfwer,  is  that  of  being  a 
very  commodious  medium  of  transferring  pro- 
perty, and  becoming  in  confquence  a  fubfti- 
tute  for  fpecie.  This  ufe  is  made  to  a  certain 
degree,  not  only  of  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand,  but  of  all  other  notes  of  hand,  aiid 
bills  of  exchange.  They  form  that  medium 
which  the  trading  world  principally  ufes,  from 
a  conviction  of  its   convenience  founded  on 

the 
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the  ample  ft  experience;  as  it  faves  not  onl] 
that  capital  which  muft  otherwife  be  applied 
in  the  purchafe  of  fpecie,  but  as  it  is  abund- 
antly more  commodious  in  fome  refpefls,  and, 
when  payments  are  to  be  made  at  a  diftance, 
more  fecurc,  than  fpecie  itfelf.  Further, 
the  giving  of  a  bill  pledges  the  giver  to  thfr 
pundlual  payment  of  the  debt  which  it  ac^-j 
knowledges ;  fo  tlie  pofTeflion  of  bills  gathen 
in  the  courfe  of  trade  furnifties  him  in  thi 
mod  eligible  and  CEconomical  manner  with  the 
means  of  paying  it.  The  trader  who  is  in 
pMDfleflion  of  a  drawer  full  of  bills  growing  due. 
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of  the  continuance  of  which  it  has  alfo  founded 
all  its  mercantile  fpeculations. 

The  general  nature  and  ufe  of  paper  credit 
having  been  thus  laid  down,  the  rules  by  which 
it  ought  to  be  regulated  will  be  very  obvious* 
The  fundamental  principle  to  be  infifted  on 
with  refpe<9:  to  contradling  engagements  of 
the  nature  in  queftion,  is  that  which  fhould 
regulate  every  engagement  of  every  kind; 
namely,  that  they  who  promife  fhould  know 
themfelves  to  be  able  to  perform.  It  is  mani- 
feftly  not  enough,  that  he  who  figns  or  endorfes 
a  bill  (for  the  fame  general  principles  attach 
to  both)  fhould  know  that  he  is  able  ultimately 
to  pay  it:  he  fhould  know  that  he  is  able 
to  pay  it,  that  is  to  fay,  to  find  fair  means  of 
paying  it,  at  the  time  when  it  becomes  due. 
In  this  latter  particular,  however,  fome  latitude 
of  interpretation  is  allowable.  He  is  not 
bound  to  be  morally  certain  that  he  fhall  be 
able  to  pay  it  with  inflantaneous  pundtuality 
in  every  poflible  emergence  which  may  arife. 
The  poffibility  of  a  great  political  convuKion, 
of  a  general  flagnation  of  mercantile  credit, 

I  or 
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©r  of  fome  very  extraordinary  lofs  of  his  owDf  < 
though  any  one  of  thefe  events  might  dlfable 
an  inJiviJual  from  paying  his  bill,  Ihould  not 
prevent  him  from  giving  a  bill :  thefe  not 
being  events  reafonably  to  he  calculated  upon. 
And  the  concurring  demands  of  a  very  large 
number  of  holders  of  his  notes  are  no  more 
to  be  calculated  upon  than  the  cafes  above 
mentioned  :  indeed  they  commonly  imply  llic 
exiftence  of  one  of  thofe  very  cafes,  namely» 
a  general  ftagnation  of  mercantile  credit. 
Neither  a  hanker,  therefore,  nor  any  other 
perfon  is  bound  in  confcience  to  limit  his 
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The  evils  refulting  from  the  abufe  of  paper 
credit  have  been  fuppofed  often  to  proceed 
from  unwarrantable  conduct  on  the  part  of 
country  bankers.  Eagernefs  to  obtain  a  high 
intereft  and  other  advantages  frequently  caufes 
a  very  improvident  and  therefore  criminal  ufe 
to  be  made  of  the  money  arifmg  from  de« 
pofits,  and  from  the  circulation  of  notes.  In 
this  purfuit  great  rifk  is  run  of  ultimate  infol- 
vency,  and  a  ftill  greater  rifk  of  failing  in  punc- 
tuality of  payment,  by  employing  the  money 
in  difcounting  bills  of  a  dubious  nature,  or 
becoming  due  at  too  diftant  a  period  ;  in  dif^ 
regard  of  the  fundamental  rules  to  which  the 
banker  ought  carefully  to  attend,  namely, 
thofe  of  lending  on  good  fecurities,  and  at 
moderate  dates.  And  confiderable  rifk  is 
fometimes  incurred  by  careleflhefs  and  inat- 
tention J  by  a  fanguine  temper  ;  by  placing 
undue  reliance  on  young  and  adventurous 
partners ;  or  perhaps  by  blindly  following  an 
eftabliflied  pradice  of  giving  out  interefl  notes 
to  too  great  an  extent,  without  taking  care 
that  a  fufficient  interval  fhall  be  allowed  between 
the  time  of  their  being  prefented  for  accept- 
ance, and  that  of  payment  j  and  by  following 
VOL.  II.  U  other 
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Other  old  habits  of  the  place,  which,  under 
new  circumftances,  are  become  infecure.  The 
circulation  of  notes,  for  which  no  intereft  is 
allowed,  and  which  are  commonly  payable  on 
demand,  is  one  of  the  moft  profitable  parts  of 
the  country  banker's  bufinefs.  Their  circu- 
lation is  promoted  chiefly  by  his  owncuftom- 
ers,  who  accept  of  them  inflead  of  cafti,  and 
pay  them  away  perhaps  at  fome  diftance  6f 
time  or  place ;  thus  circulating  tliem  in  pro- 
portion as  their  own  dealings  with  the  bank 
are  large  or  fmall,  and  having  large  or  fraall 
riealinps  there  in  nrnnnrtinn  as  the  bank  mvps 
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tending  the  means  of  difcounting  bills  for  cyf^ 
tomers,  and  the  difcouilting  of  bills  extending 
the  quantity  of,  notes  taken  away  and  circu- 
lated. Hence  the  banker  may  lend  his  credit 
to  the  cuftomer  to  a  vaflf  extent,  while  neither 
party  pofTeiTes  an  adequate  capital ;  placing  out 
the  money,  raifed  from  the  public,  on  the 
.fecurity  of  bills  fabricated  for  thepurpofe  by 
the  trader ;  who  perhaps  is  either  fquander- 
ing  it  in  expenfive  modes  of  living,  or  em- 
ploying it,  regardlefs  of  the  very  great  intereft 
which  he  pays  for  it  through  reiterated  com- 
miilions,  in  adventurous  and  continually  loiing 
fpeculations. 

The  duty  of  a  country  banker,  to  guard 
againft  thefe  temptations,  is  great  in  propor- 
tion as  the  temptations  are  flrong,  and  as  the 
evil  refulting  from  giving  thefe  enormous  cre- 
dits has  been  experienced  to  be  great.  Let  him 
then  confider,  that  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  affailed  by  applications  from  adventurers 
of  the  defcription  which  has  been  noticed; 
that  he  is  in  an  efpecial  manner  the  guardian 
of  paper  credit ;  and,  inftead  of  being  himfelf 
a  fpeculator  or  the  promoter  of  fpeculations  - 

Ua  in 
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in  Others,  may  juftly  be  expetSed  by  the  coirt- 
munity  to  be  the  inftrument  by  which  all 
excefles  and  abufes  of  paper  credit  are  to  be 
flopped.  Let  him  refledl  on  the  diftrefTes 
which  may  pervade  a  country  through  the 
fail'jre  of  the  credit  even  of  a  fmgle  houfe  ; 
the  mifcrics  that  may  overwheim  the  ruifled 
famines;  and  the  cruel  anxiety  which  ihou- 
fands  may  experience  in  their  efforts  to  fave  ' 
thcmfelves  from  the  difgrace  of  failing  in  that 
general  downfal  of  credit  which  his  levity,  his 
inconfideration,  his  extravagant  ufe  of  his  own 
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mooey,    yet  the   moral  evil  is  in  each  cafe 
nearly  the  fame.     And  let  it  be  his  praftice  tp  . 
heax:  in  mind  that  he  is  in  continual  danger  of  * 
trefpafling  on  the  fide  of  too  adventurous  a 
fyftem,  for  which  the  defire  of  prefent  profit^ 
or  the  profpeA  of  fome  promifing  fpeculation, 
is  ever  pleading ;  ^that  although  it  has  been 
admitted  that  be  1^  not.  bound  to  be  provided 
for  eyery  poffibU  cafe  wWch  may  occiu*,  yet; 
be  mufti  ^^^>  under  cover  of  this  conceffion, 
neglect  to  provide  for  fuch  cafes  as  are  in  any. 
degree  probable ;  that  he  has  no  right  to  found 
his  exped:ations  of  being  able  to.  continue  his 
couirfe  of  payments  on  the  fuppofed  uniform : 
continuance  of  all  his  prefent  refources;  that 
he  ought  to  count  on  diiappointments  in  his! 
receipts,  and  on  fulfilling  to  the  utmoft  all  his. 
payments ;  that  contingencies  to  a  certain  de« 
gree  extraordinary  are  to  be  guarded  againft, 
as  well  as  common   fluduations;    apd  that 
experience  has  (hewn  the  neceffity  of  being 
prepared  ^ven  for  the  event  of  fome  general 
deprdjion  of  credit  ia  the  mercantile  world. 

But  the. whole  of  a  banker's  duty  in  this 
r^fpt^i^  does  not  confift  in  attending' to  (he 

U  3  nature 
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nature  and  ftate  of   his    own    engagement^, ' 
with  a  view  to  his  own  individual  fafety.   Let 
him  refleft  how  extremely  important   paper" 
credit  is  to  the  country,  and  how  necefTary 
to    its  maintenance   it  is  that  it  fhould  reft'' 
on  proper  and  folid  foundations.      Let  him 
therefore  make  the  right  ufe  of  the  many  op-- 
portunities  which  he  poiTelfes-,  of  watching  the'*-. 
hill  tranfaitions  of  others.     Let  him  commu^'  "* 
nicace  with   other  bankers  on   this  fubjeflj'    ' 
and  fhew  a  marked  diftruft  of  thofe  perfons, 
whether  his  cunomers  or  not,  who  are  found 
to  be  aiming  to  extend  their  credit  at  the  fame 
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him  carefully  obferve  the  nature  of  the  bills 
brought  before  ^him  to  be  difcounted.  Let 
him  habitually  requeft  from  thofe  who  bring 
them  an  explanation  of  every  circumftance 
which  feems  dubious  or  fufpicious ;  and  en- 
deavour to  imprefs  his  cuftomers  with  a  fenfe 
of  the  general  importance,  of  opennefs  and 
honefty  in  explaining  the  nature  of  their  bills^ 
Let  him  particularly  diftrufl:  thofe  bills  which 
ar/e  not  drawn  in  the  cuftomary  way  of  trade 
for  goods  fold  and  delivered,  but  feem  merely 
to  be  interchanged  as  matters  of  accommoda* 
don  {s)  between  the  two  parties  to  the  bill ; 

each 

(/)  It  is  not  meant  that  a  bill  of  accommodation  may 
not  occaGonally  be  drawn  with  perfe£l  propriety,  and 
that  a  banker  may  not  with  equal  propriety  difcount  it* 
The  chief  objeftion  to  fuch  bills,  in  point  of  morality, 
is,  that  in  common  they  apparently  at  lead  profefs  to  be 
what  they  are  not.  They  are  dated  on  the  face  of  them 
to  he /or  value  received  \  nay  perhaps  exprefsly  for  goods 
fold  and  delivered ;  the  particular  kind  of  goods  being 
fometimes  even  named,  and  the  bill  drawn  for  a  broken 
fum,  dill  more  to  favour  the  deception :  and  thus  they 
jgatn  the  credit  which  belongs  %o  bilU  drawn  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  bufinefs.  All  methods  adopted  for  the 
purpofe  of  difguifing  the  nature  of  the  bill  are  palpably 
unji;di(iable.  With  refpcft  however  to  the  pra£iice-of 
inferting  the  terms  <'  value  received"  in  the  bill,  tlu)ugh 
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each  party  perhaps  raifing  money  at  the  fam*  ' 
time  on  the  credit  of  a  fimilar  bill,  and  each  , 
trufling  to  maintain  his  ground  by  the  repe- 
tition 

no  v.iluc  h.is  been  given  for  it,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  1  iw  requires  thcfe  words  to  be  infertcd  in  every  b!ll 
in  order  to  ri;nd(:r  it  valid,  and  the  debt  which  it  aclcnow- 
ledges  rtcuvcrabic  j  as  it  requires  a  confideraticn  of  five 
fliillings,  or  a  peppcr-cotn,  though  confcflediy  never  paid, 
to  be  inlcrled  as  paid  in  the  deed  conveying  hndcd  pro- 
perty. This  circumftance  is  univcrfally  known,  and  (he 
words  in  queftion  may  be  regarded  as  a  legal  Gflion. 
And  the  tranfaflion  wiil  be  free  from  moral  guilt,  pro- 
vicltd  ihat  tiie  iniure  of  the  bill  be  avowed,  the  bill  in 
mfidered  merely  as  the  inftrumcnt  by 
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titioQ  of  a  (imilar  proceeding  when  the  time 
for  paying  the  bill  {hall  arrive. 

In  fliort,  let  him  both  praftife  and.  en- 
courage integrity  and  veracity,  fimplicity  and 
c^enncfs,  in  all  thefe  bill  tranfa^tions,  which, 
the  oppofite  conduct  has  tended  to  obfcure, 
perplex,  and  difcredit  j  and,  above  all  things, 
let  him  cultivate  that  irtoderation  of  mind, 

very  good  as  a  principle  of  lioiitation,     But  the  dt(^in£lion 
frequently  eludes  all  the  refearches  of  the  banker* 

In  the  cafe  of  a  general  ftagnation  of  crade,  fimilar  to 
that  which  lately  happened,  it  may  be  particularly  necef- 
fary  to  difpenfe  with,  the  di(lin£lion,  provided  that  the 
nature  of  the  bills  Is  honeHly  avowed.  For  when  no  (ate 
for  goods  can  be  obtained,  no  bills  can  be  given  in  the 
courfe  of  trade  ;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  fupply  the 
urgent  want  of  a  paper  medium  by  what  may  be  termed 
bills  of  accommodation.  Ihe  fuccefs  of  the  expedient  re- 
forted  to  laft  year,  by  the  Legifl^ture,  tends  to  (hew  that 
there  may  be  emergences  in  which  fuch  bills  fhould  be 
generally  admitted.  The  bonds,  on  the  credit  of  which 
above  two  millions  in  faleable  exchequer  bills  were  lent 
by  Parliament,  were  bonds  in  their  nature  rcfcmbling  bills 
of  accommodation,  and  were  fairly  avowed  to  be  fo ;  one 
man  making  himfelf  refponfible  for  another,  though  there 
was  no  a£lual  debt  fuppofed  to  exilt  between  them.  I 
underfland  that  not  a  fingle  bad  debt  was  found  to  have 
been  incurred  in  winding  up  that  tranfa£lion. 

yrhich. 
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which,  by  teaching  a  man  to  abftain  from 
eager  and  inordinate  fpeculations,  removes 
from  him  the  temptation  to  pufli  his  paper 
credit  to  the  utmoft  exteat,  and  to  he  guilty 
of  thofe  artifices  and  frauds  which  are  almoft 
furc  to  accompany  every  immoderate  extenj* 

fion  of  it.  IT-:  fi.i^   AJUI^.Vv^iOt'ijiC     01^ 


In  all  modes  of  proceeding  which  have  an 
ohvious  bearing  on  credit,  a  banker  is  bound 
to  pay  a  reafonable   degree  of  attention  to 

public    opinion.      Experience    however    has 
ihcvvn  that  public  opinion,  with  refpeiS  to  the 
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To  lower  the  common  terms  of  doing  bu* 
iinefs,  or  to  grant  any  unmual  advantages  tol^ 
cuftdmers,  is  fometimes  thought  a  proof  that' 
a  banking-houf(?  cannot  fafely  be  truftedi  and' 
that  the  conductors  of  it  are  morally  repre- 
Jienfible,  Yet  furely  this  is  a  hafty  conchi- 
fiori.  Why  may  not  a  banker  have  recourfe, 
like  any  other  trader,  to  eyery  metho4  of 
increafing  his  bufmefs,  which  f^lls  within  the 
defcriptiori  of  honeft  and  ingenuous  competi- 
tion ?  Why  may  he  not  offer  to  his  employers 
advantages  and  accommodations  fuperior  to 
thofc  afforded  by  other  bankers,  provided  that 
they  are  fuch  as  fairly  come  within  the  line 
of*  his  profeflion,  and  are  not  greater  tliaa 
will  ledve  him  folid  hopes  of  reafonable  pro- 
fit ;  nor  greater  at  firft,  a$  a  decoy,  than  he 
means  afterwards  to  continue ;  nor  fuch  as 
involve  unconditional  promifes  of  pecuniary 
afliftance,  which  the  preffure  of  fomewhat 
difficult  times,  or  the  concurrence  of  many 
applications,  may  be  likely  to  difable  him 
from  fulfilling  ?  It  is  true  that,  by  an  indifcreet 
redudlion  of  his  terms,  a  banker  dmpairs  his 
credit,  in  the  judgement  of  intelligent  men^ 
in  proportion  to   the  reputation   which   he 

gains 
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gains  for  liberality.  But  fpirited  exertions  ia 
giving  advantages  !fnd  affording  accommoda- 
tions, if  they  are  evidently  under  the  control 
of  prudence,  rarely  fail  of  being  amply  repaid  ; 
and,  while  they  benefit  the  individual  who 
makes  them,  are  of  elTcntial  ufe  to  traders  of 
every  chfs,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  even  to  foreign  nations^  by  pro- 
ducing a  general  reduaion  in  the  terms  of 
doing  bufinefs,  and  confequently  in  the  price 
of  all  the  articles  of  commerce. 


By  a  variety  of  conceivable  accidents  ;  by  an 
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afifcfbed  in  a  much  lefs  degree  than  might 
at  firft  have  been  fiippofed,  if  the  caufe  be 
capable  of  a  fair  explanation  ;  and  his  charac- 
ter for  iiprightnefs  and  veracity  be  previoufly 
well  eftabliflied.  The  world  has  learnt  frorti 
experience,  and  a  more  general  difFufion  of 
knowledge  on  thefe  fubjefts,  not  to  be  quite 
fo  prone,  as  heretofore  it  was,  to  form  a 
determination  prejudicial  to  a  perfon's  credit 
in  confequence  of  a  trifling  accident ;  while 
his  probity,  his  fubftance,  and  other  folid 
grounds  of  confidence  remain  firm.  At  all 
events  however  it  is  the  duty  of  the  banker 
honeftly  to  avow  the  real  caufe  of  his  tem- 
porary diftrefs ;  and  not  to  fhelter  himfelf 
under  fubterfugcs,  evafions,  and  falfe  pre- 
tences. If  he  difcerns  the  impending  crifis 
beforehand,  let  him  meet  the  danger  with  that 
courage  which  naturally  belongs  to  integrity. 
Let  him  give  a  decifive  proof  of  the  fincerity 
of  his  principles  by  ftopping  payment  at  once, 
if  integrity  requires  that  ftep,  be  it  for  a 
longer  or  a  (liorter  period,  be  the  hazard  to 
his  future  credit  greater  or  fmaller,  inftead  of 
adopting  any  fraudulent  or  queftionable  prac- 
tice 
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ticc  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a  fupply  for 
his  wants. 

To  borrow  money  upon  intereft  is  frequently 
thouglit  a  difparagement  to  the  credit  not  only 
of  a  country  banker,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, but  of  any  banker.  This  opinion  feems 
founded  on  ancient  and  local  prejudices,  rather 
than  on  reafon.  If  the  banker  borrows  money, 
on  terms  fo  moderate  as  to  be  able  to  lend  it  out 
again  on  good  fecurity,  and  at  an  advance  of 
interell,  however  fmall ;  and  if  the  period  for 
which  he  borrows  it  be  not  longer  than  that 
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it  may  be,  than  the  banker  himfelf,  in  confe- 
quence  bf  his  having  by  means  of  it  a  mubh 
larger  fum  to  lend  out  among  them.  Perhaps 
however  he  borrows  a  fum  at  higher  intereft, 
to  meet  fome  temporary  emergence.  And,  if 
the  fum  be  moderate,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed. 
It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  for  him 
to  devife  a  method  of  encountering  the  great 
fludluation  of  demands,  to  which  he  muft  be 
fubjeft,  fo  convenient  as  that  of  occafional 
borrowing.  Without  that  refource,  he  would 
be  obliged  to  keep  an  enormous  fum  always 
in  his  cheft,  to  the  injury  of  the  public  by  the 
rife  which  muft  necefTarily  take  place  in  his 
terms  of  doing  bufinefs.  A  banker  who  bor- 
rows money  for  either  of  the  purpofes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  may  not  be  bound  in 
confcience  fpontaneoufly  to  difclofe  the  prac- 
tice, where  ftrong  prejudices  fubfift  againft 
it;  but  he  is  bound  not  to  ufe  deceit  to 
conceal  it. 

Sometimes  the  banker  raifes  money  by 
parting  with  bills  which  he  has  in  hand  in 
confequeftce  of  having  difcounted  them.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  has  been  thought  difcre- 

ditable. 
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ditable.  But  as  few  juft  objciftions  can  be 
alleged  againfl.  U,  as  agalnft  borrowing  money 
upon  inicreft;  provided  thai  tlie  banker  fcru- 
pulourty  relrains  irom  parting  wi(h  bills  which 
have  been  put  into  his  hands  in  confidence 
that  they  would  remain  there  until  they  ftioultl 
become  due  ;  and  even  from  difpofingof  ihofc 
which  are  left  to  his  difcrction,  when  the  dif- 
pofal  of  them  might  be  likely  to  prove  inju- 
rious, to  the  perfons  from  whom  they  came  to 
him  i  and  provided  alfo  that  in  thus  borrowing 
on  his  own  credit  what  he  is  in  fact  to  emi'loy 
in  lending  to  otheis,   he  docs  not  too  much 
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of  the  nature  of  deceit  ought  to  be  pradifed 
by  the  banker  in  this  or  in  any  other  tranC- 
a£tion.  It  might  be  defirable  that  a  banker, 
when  he  thus  transfers  bills,  fhould  always 
avow  his  condudt  by  indorfing  them.  In  fome 
inftances,  I  believe,  in  confequence  of  pre- 
judices ftill  remaining,  his  credit  might  be 
aSe£ted  by  fuch  a  ftep ;  in  one  at  leaft,  the 
cuftoms  of  banking  unfortunately  render  it 
impoflible.  The  bank  of  England  will  not 
difcount  bills  for  bankers.  The  grounds  of 
this  determination  do  not  fall  within  the  li- 
mits of  my  enquiries ;  but  the  confequence  of 
it  is,  that  many  London  bankers,  when  their 
oaih  is  deficient,  defire  fome  merchant  with 
whom  they  are  in  habits  of  confidence  to  re- 
ceive back  his  own  bills,  perhaps  with  the 
addition  of  thofe  of  others ;  and  to  have  them 
difcounted  at  the  bank  as  for  himfelf.  The 
bank  of  England,  though  frequently  unap- 
prifed  of  the  extent  to  which  this  practice  is 


V  ' 


excited  in  the  mind  of  the  needy  man,  of  being  able  to 
borrow  in  return  from  the  banker ;  and  the  temptation  to 
lend  beyond  the  dilates  of  prudence  may  be  too  ftrong 
for  the  banker,  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  his  gratitude, 
and  the  plea  urged  of  iimilar  fervice  rendered  to  himfelf. 
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piiflied,  knows  that  it  prevails,  and  acquiefces 
in  it.  A  banker  therefore  ought  never  to 
Alive  to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
bank  when  or  how  far  he  thus  avails  himfelf 
of  its  aid ;  but  rather  ihould  be  glad  fpontane-!- 
oully  to  communicate  both  particulars. 

It  has  alfo  been  deemed  by  fome  people 
iinfjvourable  to  the  credit  of  a  banker,  to  be 
concerned  in  loans  to  Government;  as  large 
payments  are  to  be  rnade,  and  the  trani'a(ilioa 
is  always  attended  with  a  rifk  of  lol's.  Yet 
there  appears   nothing  morally  rcprehenfible 
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fponfibility.  And  it  is  defirable  that  he  fhould 
avow  the  real  holders  of  the  fliares,  as  by  con- 
cealing their  names  he  referves  to  himfelf  the 
opportunity  of  taking  the  whole,  or  a  very 
large  part  of  the  loan  j  thus  bringing  himfelf 
into  temptation,  and  tending  to  eflablifh  a  cuf- 
torn  of  keeping  the  names  of  the  real  holders 
fecret;  a  cuftom  which  may  be  turned  by 
future  agents  for  loans  greatly  to  the  injury 
of  the  public. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  obferved  on  the 
fubjeft  of  a  banker's  credit,  that  there  arc 
fome  proceedings  in  themfelves  perfe<Slly  con- 
iiftent  with  integrity,  from  which  however  it 
may  in  common  be  right  for  his  credit's  fake, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  ftrong  temptations 
to  improper  condudl  to  which  they  may  ex- 
pofe  him,  that  he  (hould  abftain.  Thus  it  is 
not  advifable  that  a  banker  whofe  dealings  are 
cxtenfive  fhould  embark  in  any  other  bufinefs, 
which  may  eventually  be  injurious  to  his  cre- 
dit. Not  that  it  is  by  any  means  univerfally 
wrong  in  a  banker  to  engage  in  an  additional 
employment.  A  bank  in  a  country  town, 
fliough  of  eflential  benefit  to  the  neighbour- 

X  2  kood, 
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hood,  mny  neither  furnifli  fufficient  occupa- 
tion, nor  a.  comfortable  livelihood  to  its  pro- 
prietor. Under  thofe  circumftances  he  may 
fervc  not  himfelf  only,  but  the  public,  by 
uniting  with  it  fome  other  employment  con- 
Inied  within  proper  bounds,  and  not  attended 
with  anv  material  rifle.  It  feems  however 
generally  dcfirabic,  that  a  banker  whofe  depo- 
(its  are  hv^c  ftiould  not  alfo  be  a  merchant  («]. 
The  foundation  of  this  rule  may  be  traced  in 
the  different  nature  of  the  two  profeffions. 
The  banker  is  in  a  confiderahle  degree  able  to 
afcertain  beforehand  the  fecurityon  which  he 
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therefore,  if  he  is  prudent,  is  fmall ;  and  it 
ought  to  be,  for  he  deals  with  the  money  of 
others*  His  profits,  being  certain,  are  indi- 
vidually  fiftall  likewife.  The  merchant  on  the 
contrary  invefts  his  capital  in  remote  and  com- 
paratively hazardous  concerns  j  he  gives  long 
credit,  and  on  fingle  fecurity;  he  depends 
fometimes  on  the  condudt  of  perfons  refident 
in  diftant  countries ;  is  liable  to  the  rife  and  - 
fall  of  markets,  which  are  often  very  great ; 
and  is,  more  or  lefs,  at  the  mercy  of  feas  and 
tempefts.  On  all  thefe  accounts  his  rifks  are 
neceflarily  great :  he  traffics  however  chiefly 
with  his  own  money.  His  profits,  being  pre- 
carious, muft  be  proportionally  large.  Now 
experience  has  evinced  that  men  are  ufually 
but  too  prone  to  grafp  at  greater  advantages 
though  with  greater  riik,  rather  than  to  acqui- 
cfce  in  fure,  but  moderate  gains.  If  a  banker 
therefore ,  is  alfo  a  merchant,  there  is  much 
danger  of  his  making  trade  his  principal  object, 
and  rendering  his  bank  too  far  fubfervient  to 
purpofes  of  commerce,  of  his  turning  the  great 
depofit  in  his  hands  into  fuch  a  channel  as 
to  render  his  fortune  an  inadequate  fecurity 
againft  the  rilks  which  he  encounters ;  and  of 

X  3  his 
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his  plaLHig  the  money  vefted  in  his  hands  on 
bunklns;  principles  fo  far  out  of  his  reach,  that 
even  the  llmSuations  common  in  the  trading 
world  m,iv  bring  htm  into  diftrefsj  not  to 
mention  the  danger  there  is,  left,  when  a  great 
hanker  becomes  a  trader  with  the  capital  (rf 
his  cuftomcrs,  he  may  prejudice  the  general 
interefts  of  trade  by  entering  into  monopolifing 
tpecuKitions.  This  obfervation,  which  has  been 
meant  Co  refer  hitherto  to  London  banks,  may 
be  applied  with  at  leaft  equal  force  to  a  coun- 
try banker,  who  has  raifcd  a  great  depolit  by 
giving  intereft  for  money,  or  by  a  large  circu- 
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unfuccefsful,  and  fudden  embarraflTments  arife^ 
he  may  be  betrayed  into  attempts  to  extricate 
himfelf  from  his  diflScuhies  by  reforting  to 
fome  reprehenfible  or  fraudident  tranfadiion 
in  the  banking  line.  The  two  principal 
caufes  of  almoft  all  the  diflionefty  and  fraud 
which  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of  bankers 
(and  the  cafe  is  indeed  the  fame  with  refped: 
to  traders  of  all  defcriptions)  have  been  the 
urgency  of  preffing  wants,  and  eagernefs  for 
exorbitant  gain.  To  their  influence  the  banker 
who  is  alfo  a  merchant  peculiarly  fubjedls 
himfelf.  The  detention  and  raifapplication  of 
money  fent  to  the  banker  in  order  that  it  might 
be  immediately  inverted  in  the  funds;  thefale 
of  ^ftocks  held  by  him  in  truft,  and  perhaps 
for  widows  and  orphans,  or  of  other  flocks 
which  he  has  a  power  of  attorney  to  fell  at  his 
difcretion  ;  the  converfion  into  money  of  fhort 
bills  placed  with  him  for  fafe  cuftody,  and  flill 
the  property  of  the  depofitors :  thefe  are  prac- 
tices at  the  idea  of  which  a  perfon  of  common 

credit  is  already  Jlrainedy  enters  into  the  banking  bufinefs  \ 
the  fair  prefumption  is,  that  the  bank  is  opened  only 
a8  an  expedient  to  raife  money  for  commercial  ad- 
ventures. 

X  4  repu-i 
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reputation  would  fliudder,  yet  they  are  prac- 
tices which,  when  bankruptcy  has  dil'clofcd 
men's  proceedings,  have  too  often  been  found 
to  have  taken  place ;  and  almoft  univerfally 
through  the  operation  of  the  one  or  the  other 
of  tlic  caiifes  recently  ftated.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  original  intention  may  always  have  been 
fpcedily  to  replace  the  fum,  which  was  then 
conhdered  as  merely  borrowed  from  the  cre- 
ditor, or  the  truft.  But  it  was  borrowed  from 
an  unfufpcdling  creditor,  and  from  a  truft 
facrcd  and  unalienable.  When  once  private 
property  is  tliiis  intringed,  motives  for  delay- 
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deeply  into  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  {y)  ftocks, 
or  lottery  tickets,  or  other  articles  the  value 
of  which  is  equally  fludluating,  is  alfo  incom- 
patible with  credit  and  integrity  j  and  to  engage 
in  fuch  pradices  obfcurely,  and  through  the 
medium  of  an  unavowed  agent,  is  ftill  more 
to  be  condemned  than  entering  into  them 
openly.  It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  add,  that 
every  confideration  which  renders  it  the  duty 
of  a  banker  to  refrain  from  fuch  fpecula- 
tions,  ought  to  deter  him  from  conneding 
himfelf  in  partnerfhip  with  a  man  embarked 
or  likely  to  embark  in  them,  and  from  de- 
laying to  diflblve  fuch  connection  if  already 
formed. 

In  advancing  money  on  merely  perfonal 
fecurities,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  a 
banker  ought  to  be  uniformly  attentive  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  prudence;  and,  above  all,  to  that 
fundamental  rule  of  never  lending  too  much 
to  the  fame  individual,  on  the  obfervance  of 

{y)  The  diftrefs  which  arofe  about  twenty  years  fince, 
from  the  failure  of  an  eminent  banker,  who  ruined  him  - 
felf  by  (lock-jobbing,  fuflSciently  illudrates  the  danger 
and  the  criminality  of  that  practice. 

which 
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which  tljc  fafety  and  credit  of  a  banking-houfe 
cfl'entiailv  depend.  This  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended v-ilh  the  utmoft  propriety  to  the  cafe 
of  bankers  lending  their  credit^  inftead  of  their 
money,  to  their  cuftomers.  The  danger  of 
t)ie  practice,  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Lon- 
don li:Lnks  lending  credit  to  their  London  cuf- 
tomers, arifes  from  the  facility  with  which,  if 
admitted  at  all,  it  may  be  carried  to  an  inde- 
Hnite  extent.  Hence  the  refolution  adopted 
by  bankers  refidcnt  in  the  metropolis  not 
to  accept  biiis  dr^iwn  in  London,  though  the 
acceptance  of  tlicm  to  a  moderate  extent  would 
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metropolis.  The  bills  of  the  London  mer- 
chant do  not  ftand  in  need  of  the  fame  aid. 
He  lives  in  the  place  where  they  chiefly  circu- 
late. His  credit  therefore  can  be  enquired 
into,  and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  tolerably  well 
appretiated.  The  pradlice  prevailing  among 
fome  bankers,  of  indorfing  to  a  certain  extent 
bills  drawn  from  the  country  on  foreign  parts, 
though  not  thofe  drawn  in  like  manner  by 
their  London  cuftomers,  feems  grounded  on 
the  fame  principle  of  diftiniftion. 

Thefe  obfervations  on  moral  duties,  refer- 
ring to  the  fubjedl  of  credit,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  concluded  with  a  few  words  on  the 
fame  topic,  refpefting  the  conduct  due  from 
bankers  towards  each  other,  and  the  treatment 
which  they  may  reafonably  claim  from  their 
cuftomers.  It  is  not  fufEcient  for  a  banker 
to  abftain  from  premeditated  attempts  to  im- 
pair the  credit  of  his  competitors.  He  cannot 
but  know  of  how  delicate  a  nature  credit  is, 
and  with  what  eafe,  cfpecially  in  critical  times, 
it  may  be  wounded  or  deftroycd.  He  ought 
therefore  to  guard  his  expreflions  with  the 
Htmoll  care ;  and  never  to  throw  out  an  idle 

.  word 
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word  wliich  is  likely  to  be  mirconftrued  to  the 
injury  of  another  houfe.  On  the  contrary,  let 
him  omit  no  opportunity  of  defending  the 
pcrfonal  charadtcr  and  credit  of  any  of  his 
rivals,  wlien  unjuftly  attacked.  And  parti- 
cularly let  him  beware  that  no  blind  prejudice, 
no  lurking  fpark  of  pride,  envy,  or  malevo- 
lence, betray  him  intothc  pradicc  of  haUily  de- 
crying tiiofe  bankers  who  deviate  from  antient 
cufloms  ftill  retained  by  himfelf.  Let  him 
remember  that  forms  and  modes  of  tranfadt- 
ing  bufmcfs,  which  were  originally  ufeful,  in 
the  approved  ftate  of  trade  may  have  become 
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ployers  of  a  banker  fhould  be  cautious  of  lift- 
ening,  and  ftill  more  of  giving  currency  and 
circulation,  to  light  and  uncertain  rumours  to 
his  prejudice.  Let  them  not  be  immoderately 
and  unfeelingly  precipitate  in  taking  fteps  to 
fecure  themfelves  againft  a  poflibility  of  lofs. 
Inftead  of  eagerly  withdrawing  their  depofits 
when  they  amount  but  to  paltry  fums,  or  in- 
filling on  inftantaneous  payment  in  guineas 
for  every  one  of  the  banker's  notes  which 

the  end.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  good  underftanding  fub- 
Cfts  between  them,  prompting  them  to  co-operate  in  dc- 
te£ting  frauds  upon  either  bank,  to  lend  each  other  guineas 
to  meet  a  temporary  influx  of  notes,  and  to  communicate 
with  franknefs  the  characters  of  individuals  in  the  trading 
world,  and  the  credit  due  to  their  refpcftive  cuftomersy 
the  reciprocal  advantages  are  obvious. 

As  the  bank  of  England,  in  confequencc  of  a  variety 
of  circumftances,  has  the  credit  of  the  whole  trading 
world  in  fome  meafure  at  its  difpofal,  it  is  in  a  particular 
manner  incumbent  on  thofe  who  may  be  appointed  to 
manage  its  concerns,  to  a£t,  not  with  equity  only,  but 
with  benevolence  (and  much  has  often  been  (hewn  by 
them)  towards  individual  bankers  and  traders ;  and  fcrupu- 
loufly  to  beware  of  exciting  unmerited  fufpicions  againft 
particular  houfes.  It  feems  indeed  their  intereft,  as  the 
great  guardians  of  the  general  credit  of  the  kingdom^ 
to  fupport  credit  unjuftly  impeached  either  in  London  or 
in  the  country,  39  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

2  they 
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they  chance  to  have  in  their  hands ;  let  them 
not  be  unwilling  to  bear  fgme  fliare  In  the 
common  {aa)  riik,  and  to  hazard  fomc  rea- 
fonable  i'/crifice,  for  the  merited  fupport  of 
the  individual  banking-houfe,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  general  credit. 

A  few  obfervations  on  the  head  of  profit 
may  he  iiiggefted  in  the  next  place.  The 
fubjcds  of  credit  and  profit  ar^  naturally  fo 

connected,  that  fomc  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  unavoididily  had  a  remote  leference  to 
the    latter    topic,    atid  feme  of  the  remarks 
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^vantage  which  he  makes  on  ieparate  trani^ 
anions* 

One  of  the  moft  effedual  ways  in  which  a 
banker  can  recommend  himfelf  to  extenfive 
bufmefs  is  by  confulting  the  advantage  and 
accommodation  of  his  employers.  If  his  bank 
be  deemed  fafe ;  and  if  by  moderation  in  his 
terms  of  dealing,  by  univerfal  good  ufage  of 
Jiis  cuftomers,  by  ftudying  their  concerns 
and  adapting  his  proceedings  as  far  as  may 
be  to  their  convenience,  by  accuracy  in 
keeping  their  accouijts,  by  giving  to  them 
that  afliftance  in  loans,  and  in  other  ways, 
which  their  refpedive  fituations,  when  fairly 
fippretiated,  entitle  them  to  claim,  he  makes 
men  feel  that  it  is  their  intereft  to  deal 
with  him ;  employment  will  flow  to  him 
In  abundance,  and  of  its  own  accord.  Some 
of  the  principal  reftri^ons  which  he  ought 
to  prefcribe  to  himfelf,  with  refpefl:  to  the 
advantages  and  accommodations  to  be  afford* 
ed  to  cuftomers,  have  been  recently  ftated  un- 
der the  head  of  credit.  Within  the  general 
limits  there  fpecified,  if  he  refides  in  London, 
let  hin^  fearch  after  opportunities  of  furpafTmg 

his 
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his  rivals  in  conferring  thofe  favours,  and  per- 
forming thofe  good  offices,  by  which  a  banker 
in  tlic  metropolis  may  frequently  be  of  fignal 
alfiflance.  to  thofe  who  deal  with  him ;  and 
fi;curc  their  friendfhip  and  recommendation, 
as  well  as  their  cuftom,  by  the  ties  of  obliga- 
tion and  gratitude.  Under  the  fame  reftric- 
tions,  if  he  lives  in  the  country,  where  it  is 
ufual  for  bankers  to  allow  fome  intereft  for 
money  placed  in  their  cuftody ;  let  him  not 
be  afhamed,  while  he  negledls  no  other  fit 
method  of  conciliating  efteein,  to  recommend 
himfelf  by  being  more  liberal  than  his  neigh- 
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blu(h  to  have  communicated  to  the  world. 
Let  him  fix  in  his  mind  this  fundamental 
rule ;  never  to  grant  a  favour  to  perfons  who 
employ  another  banker,  .with  a  view  to  in- 
duce them  to  deal  with  himfelf,  which  he 
would  not  have  granted  them,  had  they  dealt 
with  him  already.  And  never  let  him  feek 
for  cuftom  by  encouraging  or  conniving  at 
fraud  ;  as  by  freely  permitting  perfons  to  keep 
caQi  with  him,  whom  another  banker  has  dif^ 
carded  for  criminal  practices.  Nor  ever  let 
him  feek  to  retain  cuftom  at  the  expence  of 
veracity ;  as  by  affigning  fome  falfe  reafoa 
for  refufing  loans  of  money,  that  he  may 
not  give  offence  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  borrow. 
A  banker  often  feels  ftrongly  tempted  to  repel 
fuch  applications,  by  alleging  that  he  can- 
not accede  to  them  without  prefent  inconve- 
nience to  himfelf;  when  in  reality  the  fole 
caufe  of  his  reludtance  is  the  apprehenfion  that 
the  perfons  who  make  thenv  are  either  not 
punctual,  or  not  fafe. 

It  was  faid  that,  in  purfuing  profit,  a  banker 
ought  never  to  make  any  advantage  in  the 
courfe  of  his  bufmefs  privately  or  furrep- 

VOL.  II.  Y  titioufly. 
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titiou/ly,  which  he  ought  to  be  afliamed  of 
avowing.  Let  this  rule  be  confidered  by  the 
banker  who  artfully  endeavours  to  prevent  a 
diviileii'l  from  being  made  on  the  ]Toperty 
of  bankrupts  lying  in  his  hands ;  or  who  hires 
a  fecrct  agent  to  colIesH:  the  notes  of  a  rival 
country  bank  for  the  purpofe  of  creating  a 
run  upon  it ;  or  who  gets  his  own  notes 
into  circulation  by  any  unfiiir  means.  Ano- 
ther inftauce  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
though  originating  pcrliaps  more  frequently 
in  culpable  negleiit  than  in  deliberate  had  in- 
tention, is  the  cafe  of  profit  made  on  what 
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may  chance  to  remain  for  a  confiderable  Ipace 
of  time  unclaimed  in  the  hands  of  a  great  and 
long-eftabliflied  banker ;  whofe  duty  it  there- 
fore is  occafionally  to  examine  into  this  matter, 
and  perhaps  at  fixed  periods,  left  it  ftiould 
efcape  his  attention. 

The  banker  ought  with  equal  care  to  refrain 
from  taking  advantages  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  his  country.  It  is  fometimes  a  matter  of 
difficulty  to  afcertain,  in  banking  tranfaftions, 
whether  a  particular  proceeding  is  or  is  not 
ufurious  {bd)  j  and  a  banker  may  fufpecft  him- 
felf  in  every  cafe  when  he  feels  a  defire  to 
keep  the  matter  fecret.  The  laws  refpeding 
ufury,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  more 
beneficial  had  they  allowed  fomewhat  more 
latitude  in  the  rate  of  intereft  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  borrower's  credit,  feem  to  require 

(U)  The  laws  concerning  ufury  are  now  juftly  regarded 
as  referring  only  to  political  expediency,  and  not  to  any 
thing  naturally  finful  in  the  cuftom  of  taking  intereft. 
There  is  indeed  ufury  in  a  moral  fenfe ;  namely,  when 
unwarrantable  advantages  are  extorted  from  others ;  and 
it  may  exift  when  the  bounds  prefcribed  by  law  are  not 
exceeded.  This  however  is  not  the  fubjef);  at  prefent 
under  confideration. 

Y  2  a» 
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as  liberal  a  con(lrud);ion  as  they  fairly  admit ; 
and  they  are  generally  interpreted  with  libe- 
rality by  a  jury.     When  it  is  previoufly  fettled 
that  a  banker  (hall  receive,  merely  for  advancing 
a  fum  of  money,  a  compenfation,  in  any  fhape 
whatever,  amounting  to  more  than  legal  in- 
tereft,  the  tranfadion  is  ufurious.     Thus  it  is 
ufury  to  give  a  premium  to  a  banker  to  induce 
him  to  lend  money  at  5I.  per  cent.     But  if  he 
lends  a  fum  of  money  at  the  higheft  rate  of 
legal  intereft,  and  with  a  direft  view  to  fecure, 
by  lending  it,  the  advantage  of  the  borrower's 
Guftom,  which'  he  knows  he  fliould  not  other- 
wife  enjoy;    the  tranfaftlon,  though  repre- 
henfible   if    meant   to    decoy  the   borrower 
from  his  former  banker,  does  not  feem  to  be 
ufurious,  unlefs  it  be  rendered  fo  by  fomething 
which  amounts  to  a  ftipulation  refpedting  the 
additional  profit.      A  country  trader,  for  ex- 
ample,  requefts  of  a  London  banker  a  loan  o 
fome  thoufand  pounds,  and  offers  him  5I.  per 
cent,    as  the  annual  intereft.      The  banker^ 
hoping  that  the  trader  may  be  led  by  a  fenfr 
of  the  obligation  to  do  bufmefs  at  his  office^ 
and  influenced  by  the  expedation  of  the  ad-^ 
ditional  advantages  of  the  commiffion  on  thc^ 

bills 
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biifs  which  he  may  have  to  difcount,  and  of 
profit  from  depofits  which  may  be  placed  in 
his  hands  by  the?  other,  confents.  Yet  he^  is 
no  ufurer.  For  thefe  advantages,  though  ob- 
tained by  granting  the  loan,  are  held  by  him 
merely  during  the  pleafure  of  the  borrower ; 
and  are  no  other  than  thofe  which  he  receives 
from  every  peribn  who  draws  upon  him,  as  a 
fair  and  equitable  compenfation  for  his  trouble. 
And  why  is  it  not  as  irreproachable  in  a 
banker  to  recommend  himfelf  profeflionally 
to  another  man  by  lending  him  money  in  his 
diftrefs,  as  by  fhewing  him  any  other  mark 
of  kindnefs  or  attention  ?  But  had  it  been 
covenanted  that  the  borrower  fliould  deal  with 
the  banker  for  a  certain  time,  and  never  draw 
upon  him  within  a  certain  amount  of  the  ori- 
ginal loan,  fo  that  the  latter  might  be  fure  of 
always  having  a  fum  in  his  hands  to  employ 
for  his  own  emolument ;  this  contradl  would 
have  rendered  the  whole  proceeding  an  a£l  of 
ufury. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that,  as  the 
banker  trades  with  the  money  of  others,  pru- 
dence in  lending  it  out  is  particularly  his  duty. 

Y3  He 
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He  is  at  liberty  to  employ  it  ia  thfe  nmmcr 
conunonly  adopted  by  his  brethren^  unlefs  h^ 
difcems  the  cuftom  to  be  improperly  hazardous^ 
either  ia  its  own  nature^  or  frpm  local  and  tem- 
porary circumflances.  But  he  cannot  with  a  fafe 
confcience  invefl:  Aims  on  doubtful  fecuritieSt 
or  on  fecurities  not  fo  eafily  convertible  into 
money  as  his  circumftances  may  probably  re« 
quire,  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  high  intereft. 
An  imprudent  loan  is  the  more  reprehenfible 
on  account  of  the  confequences  to  which  it , 
may  lead.  It  has  often  happened  that  a  banker^ 
having  already  lent  more  to  a  merchant  who 
deals  with  him  than  proper  caution  would 
have  authorifed,  has  proceeded  to  lend  him 
larger  and  larger  fums,  fometimes  with  un-^ 
authoiifed  hopes  of  thus  enabling  him  to 
retrieve  his  affairs  and  repay  all  that  he  has 
borrowed  ;  and  fometimes,  in  part  at  leaft^ 
from  the  lefs  honourable  motive  of  faving  him- 
felf  from  the  difgrace  of  having  the  ralhnefs  of 
the  original  loan  expofed  to  the  world  by  the 
merchant's  failure.  The  effedls  of  this  pra6:ice 
have  been  exemplified  in  the  downfall  of  many 
great  houfes.  Akin  to  this  proceeding,  but 
ftill  more  flagrantly  wrong,  is  the  fraud  of 

giving 
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giving  a  good  charafter  of  undeferving  perfons 
,  who  are  in  his  debt,  for  the  purpofe  of  up- 
holding their  credit  until  they  have  paid  what 
is  due  to  him  by  the  fums  levied  from  thofe 
to  whom  this  good  chara<5ter  is  made  known. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  banker  to  aft  con- 
fcientioufly  in  his  own  perfon  with  refpeft  to 
profit.  .Let  him  guard  againft  conniving  at 
deceit  or  extortion  in  his  partners.  Let  hink 
alfo  attend  to  the  condudl  of  his  clerks,  who 
fometim^s  from  a  want  of  ftridlnefs  of  moral 
principle  will  perhaps  pay  away  light  money, 
or  praftife  other  little  artifices,  of  which  he 
never  would  be  guilty  himfelf ;  and  fomc- 
times,  through  an  inconfiderate  zeal  for  his 
intereft,  will  exaggerate  his  credit,  and  talk 
magnificently  of  his  affairs  (efpecially  if  they 
fee  their  principal  pleafed  by  this  condudl), 
and  tell  petty  and  indireft,  if  not  great  and 
dired,  falfehoods,  when  they  conceive  them 
to  be  for  his  fervice.  The  principal  has  a  joint 
fhare  in  the  immorality  of  fuch  proceedings, 
if  he  does  not  a£tively  reprefs  them  in  his 
agents.  A  banker  fhould  never  be  led  by  in- 
dolence, or  by  the  careleflhefs  which   often 

y  4  fprings 
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fprings  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  great  wealthy 
to  neglcdt  the  due  fuperintendence  of  his  bu- 
finefs,  much  lefs  to  commit  the  management 
of  it  to  the  uninfpeded  condud};  of  his  clerks. 
There  may  be  an  error  in  perpetually  prying 
into  every  minute  part  of  their  behaviour ;  but 
frequent  examination  and  inquiry  are  requifite 
to  infpire  the/n  with  proper  principles  as  well 
as  with  proper  activity. 

Some  obfervations  relating  partly  to  the  con- 
duct of  a  banker  towards  his  employers,  and 
partly  to  his  own  moral  difpotitions,  remaia 
to  be  fubjoined. 

A  banker  ought  to  deal  equally  with  his 
cuftomers  ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  ought  never  to 
give  undue  preferences ;  and  fuch  are  all  pre- 
ferences which  are  not  founded  on  fome  claim 
refulting  from  the  peculiar  conduit  or  fituation 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  given.  This 
rule  does  not  prohibit  him,  in  lending  money, 
from  (hewing  efpecial  favour  to  a  cuftomer, 
who  has  introduced  other  cuftomers  to  the 
houfe.  Towards  fuch  perfons  he  may  indulge 
^  particular  degree  of  gratitude  j  and  on  fome 

occaiions 
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occafions  may  properly  be  led  by  that  fenti^ 
ment  alone  fpontaneoufly  to  offer  them  aflift* 
ance.      Neither  does  it  prohibit  him   from 
taking  higher  intereft  when  there  is  greater 
rifk.     But  where  the  rifts  are  equal,  though 
from  gratitude  or  compaflion  he  may  occa* 
fionally  abate  of  his  common  terms  j    yet  he 
ought  not  to  raife  thofe  terms  upon  a  bor- 
rower who  happens  to  be  unacquainted  with 
his  ufual  rate  of  dealing,  or  whofe  modefty 
points  him  out  as  capable  of  being  driven  into 
a  hard  bargain.     In  like  manner,  if  a  redund- 
ance or  a  fcarcity  of  cafh  in  the  kingdom  ren- 
ders it  right  for  the  banker  to  make  an  advance 
or  a  redudlion  in  the  intereft  on  the  fums 
already  owing  to  him  ;    impartiality  requires 
him,  inftead  of  feleding  from  felfifli  views  a 
few  objects  of  favour,  to  make  the  change  on 
general  principles.     Indeed  two  rates  of  terms 
fof  tranfadting  any  branch  of  the  banking 
bufinefs,  even  though  the  higher  rate  (hould 
not  be  too  high,  naturally  fpread  a  fufpicion 
abroad  of  a  griping  difpofition  in  the  banker ; 
?ind  may  by  degrees  excite  in  him  the  difpo-r 
fuion  itfelf, 

It 
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It  18  not  neceflarily  unfair  in  a  banker  oc« 
cafionally  to  lend  the  furplus  of  his  money  to 
ftrangers  on  terms  lower  than  thofe  wKich  he 
takes  from  his  friends  and  conftant  cuftomers. 
This  pradlice  may  ^t  times  be  neceflary,  in 
order  that  he  may  make  fomc  intereft  of  his 
fluftnating  furplus.  It  is  however  a  pradlice 
not  altogether  creditable,  and  one  which 
fkould  be  avoided  as  much  as  can  conveni- 
ently be  done. 

How  far,  it  may  be.afked,  is  a  banker  at 
liberty  in  point  of  moral  duty  to  fhew  efpecial 
and  extraordinary  favour,  in  the  way  of  loans, 
to  his  relations  and  friends,  from  whom  he 
has  previoufly  received  obligations  ?  If  the 
antecedent  obligation  was  conferred  on  the 
banking-houfe,  it  feems  better  that  the  houfe 
Ihould  repay  it  when  a  proper  opportunity 
occurs.  If  it  was  conferred  on  one  of  the 
partners  as  a  private  individual,  he  ought 
rather  to  repay  it  by  means  of  his  private 
property,  and  not  out  of  the  common  fund 
But  in  afiifting  his  neat  connections  with  loans 
and  indulgences,  let  him  beware  of  being  fe» 
duced  by  affedion  and  habits  of  intercourfe 

tp 
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to  proceed  to  unwarrantable  lengths  for  their 
^commodation  and  advantage. 

A  banker,  in  contemplating  the  great  fums 
which  pafs  through  his  hands,  and  atfo  in 
lending  money,  is  apt  to  feel  a  pride  o£  fupe- 
riority,  and  a  fenfe  of  felf-importance*     In- 
(lead  of  cherifhing  a  fpirit  fo  unchriftian,  let 
him  in  the  firft  cafe  remember  that  thofe  fums 
are  the  property  of  other  men ;  and  that  he  is 
only  the  agent  employed  in  the  management 
of  them.     In  the  fecond,   let  him  recolledl 
what  will  naturally  be  the  feelings  of  the  bor- 
rower, and  ftudioufly  endeavour,  by  (impli- 
city  and   kindnefs  of  manner,    and  a  total 
abftinence  from  all  fymptoms  of  arrogance 
and  oftentation,  to  remove  every  unpleafant 
emotion  from  the  breaft  of  the  perfon  who 
folicits  his  aid.     Let  him  remember  that  the 
borrower,  even  if  greatly  embarraffed  in  his 
circumftances,    may  be  a  man  of  as  much 
integrity,  2^nd  as  n^uch  genuine  refpefl:ability 
(fot  genuine  refpedability  is  not  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  wealth),  as  himfelf :  and  that,  if  the 
point  of  mutual  obligation  be  confidered,  the 
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lender  commonly  dertres  intereft  and  ol 
advantages  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion  \a 
confequence  of  granting  the  loan,  advantages 
which  in  many  cafes  may  be  nearly  or  alio- 
getlier  of  as  much  benefit  to  him,  as  thofc 
acquired  by  receiving  the  loan  are  lo  the 
borrower.  ^m 

Let  the  banker  alfo  beware  of  taking  offence 
at  the  cuftomer  who  leaves  him,  while  he 
praifes  and  carelTes  the  man  who  removes  to 
his  banking-houle  from  another.  Let  not  the 
numerous   inilances  of  fraud  in  the  trading 
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with  money,  fo  as  to  injure,  perhaps  to  fliake, 
the  credit  of  the  houfe. 

In  every  line  of  life,  the  danger  of  being 
betrayed  into  unjuftifiable  condu£l  increafes 
with  the  number  of  temptations,  and  with  the 
facility  of  trajafgreffing.-  On  both  thefe  ac- 
counts, the  banker  .who  is  defirous  of  repre- 
fenting  in  Parliament  the  town  where  he  lives, 
or  who  has  a  feat  for  that  place,  or  for  any 
other,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ought  to 
be  on  his  guard,  even  more  than  his  brethren, 
againft  taking  undue  fteps  either  to  conciliate 
his  prefent  cuftomers,  or  to  attrafl:  additional 
employment.  He  will  eafily  difcern  that  his 
bank  affords  very  convenient  modes  of  admi- 
niftering  a  bribe  to  the  voter.  He  will  per- 
ceive many  opportunities  of  ftrengthening  his 
intereft,  or  of  extending  his  bufmefs,  by  doing 
parliamentary yo^j  for  thofe  who  eledt,  or  for 
thofe  who  deal  with  him.  He  will  not  fail 
to  difcover,  that  if  he  ftiould  be  happy  enough 
always  to  think  and  to  divide  with  the  minifter 
of  the  day,  gratitude  may  induce  the  latter  to 
reward  his  faithful  adherent  by  recommenda- 
tions to  his  private  friends,  and  by  making 

X  fome 
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fom«  of  the  ftreams  of  public  revenue  flow 
through  his  office.  Let  the  banlcer  however, 
while  he  avoids  the  temptations  to  which  the 
poireilton  of  a  feat  in  Parliament  expofes  him, 
ftudy  to  coUeft  from  his  cuftomers  that  com- 
ittercial  information  which  his  employment 
will  continually  furnifli  means  of  acquiring ; 
information  which  may  greatly  contribute  to 
guide  Tiis  judgement  arx^^  with  refpe^t  to 
iubje(^s  coming  before  him  in  his  legiilative 
capacity. 

In  the  laft  place^  the  banker's  attention  may 
be  directed  to  thofe  incidental  methods  and 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  wJbich  his  pro- 
feflion  peculiarly  affords. 

A  banker  ihould  conftantly  confider  the 
good,  which  his  occupation  gives  him  the 
power  of  ededing,  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
ends  to  be  attained  by  following  it;  This 
power,  if  he  is  a  man  of  eminence,  will  be 
very  extenfive.  If  he  is  fixed  in  a  country 
town,  he  is  the  general  patron  and  fupport  of 
the  trading  world  there.  If  in  the  metropolis, 
liis  influence,  though  lefs  concentrated,  may 

be 
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be  ftill  greater.  Providence  does  not  fumifli 
obvious  opportunities  of  doing  good  without 
attaching  criminality  to  the  neglect  of  them. 
Nor  do  thofe  men,  whatever  be  their  line  of 
life,  manifeft  a  Chriftian  fpirit,  who  are  dili*- 
gent  and  adive  in  purfuing  their  own  interefts, 
and  fupine  in  fearching  out  occafions  of  con- 
ferring difinterefted  benefits  on  others. 

A  banker  naturally  becomes  apprized,  in 
the  cdurfe  of  his  tranfadions,  of  the  fituation 
of  many  deferving  people  in  diftrefled  circum- 
Hances  j  perfons  whofe  moral  chara<3:ers  are 
exemplary  (for  that  is  a  point  which  ihould 
be  carefully  examined),  and  who  are  embar- 
rafled  or  reduced  by  misfortunes.  Such  per*- 
fons  are  among  the  beft  objeds  of  liberality. 
fiy  being  fiirnifhed  with  fmall  fums,  fome*- 
times  as  gifts,  more  frequently  as  loans,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  fet  up  little  (hops  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families,  or  to  extricate  therii^ 
felves  from  the  neceffity  of  felling  all  their 
ftock,  and  abandoning  every  profpe<9:  of  eafe  . 
and  competence,  for  the  payment  of  rent,  ot 
of  debts  unavoidably  contracted  in  bufinefs. 
To  cafes  of  this  nature  let  the  banker  (ludi^ 
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oufly  advert.  If  he  refides  in  the  country,  he 
will  have  opportunities  of  rendering  fimilar 
affiflance  to  farmers  deferving  of  kindnefs 
and  encouragement.  Private  gentlemen,  and 
others,  who  would  willingly  give  fmall  dona- 
tions, frequently  cannot  lend  fomewhat  larger 
fums  with  convenience ;  and  are  commonly 
difinclined  to  lend  them,  partly  through  want 
of  opportunities  of  enquiring  into  the  moral 
character  of  the  borrower  and  the  probability 
of  repayment ;  and  partly  through  a  diflike  to 
the  trouble  which  attends  the  keeping  of  fuch 
accounts.  Hence  it  peculiarly  becomes  the 
banker,  to  whom  from  his  profeflional  fitua* 
tion  and  habits  thefe  difficulties  are  trifles^ 
to  exert  himfelf  in  doing  good  by  benevolent 
loans.  Let  it  not  be  faid  that  to  engage  in 
thefe  tranfaftions  is  imprudent.  If  carried  on 
with  caution  and  within  moderate  limits,  they 
will  neither  hurt  the  credit  nor  afFedi  the  pro- 
fits of  the  houfe  j  and  will  in  many  cafes 
enable  the  banker  to  do  an  a£t  of  charity  in  a 
manner  more  commodious  to  himfelf,  and  not 
lefs  beneficial  to  the  party  affifted,  than  by 
giving  relief  from  his  private  purfe.  The 
fame  liberal  fpirit  may  alfo  be  fhewn  in  re- 
turning 
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turning  by  an  equivalent  fubfcription  the  profit 
made  from  depofits  for  charitable  inftitutions ; 
and  by  paying  intereft  to  perfons  of  fmall  for- 
tunes, perhaps  with  large  families,  the  chief 
fhare  of  whofe  capital  happens  to  lie  for  a  time 
in  the  banker's  hands,  until  a  favourable  oc- 
cafion  arifes  of  veiling  it  in  the  funds,  or  in 
fome  other  defirable  v^ay.  Poffibly  too  it 
might  in  fome  cafes  be  reafonable  to  allow 
intereft  for  the  depofits  arifmg  from  the  fale 
of  the  property  of  bankrupts.  It  is  of  thriv- 
ing banks  that  we  are  now  fpeaking ;  and  the 
admonition  meant  to  be  intimated  is,  that  the 
partners  fhould  praftife  Hberality  not  merely 
in  their  individual  capacities,  but  collectively 
alfo  in  their  profeffional  tranfaftions.  With 
refpefl:  to  arrefting  of  debtors,  and  prefling 
the  payment  of  bills,  there  is  great  room  for 
^ing  effential  good  by  the  exercife  of  gene- 
rofity  and  forbearance;  and  I  believe  that 
bankers  err  as  frequently  on  the  fide  of  libe- 
rality, as  on  that  of  parfimony  and  rigour*: 
though  the  error  on  the  former  #de  may  per- 
haps fometimes  proceed  rather  from  the  cur- 
fory  manner  in  which  thefe  branches  of  bufi- 
nefs  are  conducted,  than  from  a  ftudied  atten- 
VOL.  u.  '  Z  tion 
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tion  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  cafe, 
the  general  welfare  of  fociety. 


\ 


It  is  a  great  advantage  as  well  as  comfort  to 
perfons  in  the  lower  lines  of  lite,  to  be  able  at 
any  time  to  depofit  in  Hifc  hands,  and  in  a  way 
attended  with  profit,  the  little  Turns  which 
their  induftry  has  accumulated.  The  banker 
who  is  averfe  to  receive  them,  either  from  a 
difdain  of  undertaking  fuch  fmall  concerns,  or 
from  conceiving  that  the  emoluments  to  he 
derived  from  them  will  not  quite  repay  the 
trouble  which  they  create,  offends  againft  the 
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thofe  fubjefts  for  the  purpofe  of  making  this 
ufe  of  it. 

It  is  alfo  very  much  in  the  power,  and  it 
ought  conftantly  to  be  the  objeft,  of  a  banker 
to  contribute  towards  purifying  trade  in  gene- 
ral from  fraudulent  and  difcreditable  practices. 
By  (hewing  encouragement  and  giving  pre- 
ferences to  honeft  and  induftrious  traders ;  by 
ftanding  forward  as  far  as  truth  will  authorife 
him  in  fupport  of  their  charadter  and  credit ; 
by  rejecting  cuftomers  whofe  conduct  in  trade 
has  been  notorioufly  flagitious;  by  refufing 
affiftance  and  countenance  to  adventurous  fpe- 
culators,  to  the  extravagant,  the  rapacious,  the 
tricking,  and  the  profligate ;  by  laying  di  fad- 
vantages  in  the  way  of  dealers  in  contraband 
goods ;  by  ^£tivity  in  bringing  to  juftice  fwind- 
Icrs  and  forgers ;  a  fingle  individual  may  eflfeft 
extenfive  and  moft  fubftantial  good.  On  the 
contrary,  by  remiflTnefs  in  attending  to  thefe 
and  fimilar  opportunities  of  ufefulnefs,  and 
much  more  by  wilfully  difregarding  or  per- 
verting them  through  eagernefa  for  his  owa 
profit;  he  co-operates  in  fand):ioning  the 
abufes  and  the  crimes  with  which  he  finds 
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trade  contaminated,  and  in  tranfmitting  them 
forward  to  dlftant  generations.  TTie  infight 
which  his  bufinefs  gives  liim  into  the  nature 
of  all  kinds  of  trade  (an  infight  which  he  will 
do  well  to  cuhlvate  for  the  fake  of  the  laudable 
and  beneficial  purpoles  to  which  it  may  be 
applied) ;  and  the  knowledge  which  he  nccef- 
farily  acquires  of  the  affairs  of  thofe  who  deal 
with  him,  will  add  great  weight  to  his  advice; 
and  will  enable. him  to  exert  an  influence  not, 
only  on  the  mercantile  and  commercial  pro- 
ceedings, but  even  on  the  moral  charaifler,  of 
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lant  follcitude  with  which  a  banker  ought  at 
all  times  to  fuperintend  the  moral  charafter 
of  his  fubordinate  afliftants.  The  nature  too 
of  their  paft  employment  has  been  fuch  as  to 
render  them  perfedly  qualified  to  regulate  the 
bufinefs  of  the  houfe.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  views  and  habits  of  the  older  partners 
may  make  theif  afTiftance  in  the  management 
of  it  extremely  defirable.  And  thus  the  latter 
may  reap  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to 
allow  themfelves  a  certain  degree  of  relaxation, 
from  >pecuniary  concerns ;  and  to  dedicate  a 
greater  portion  of  their  time  to  domeflic 
duties,  to  improving  ftudy,  to  liberal  fcience, 
or  to  the  fervice  of  their  country  as  magiftratfes 
and  members  of  parliament. 

To  conclude :  If  a  banker,  either  from  an 
intention  of  relinquifhing  his  employment, 
or  of  purfuing  it  in  a  different  channel,  fells 
his  houfe,  as  the  term  is,  to  another  banker 
for  a  fum  of  money,  the  tranfaftion  is  not 
neceflarily  blamable;  as  his  cuftomers  are 
not  under  any  obligation  to  transfer  their  bufi- 
nefs to  the  purchafer.  But  he  muft  be  aware 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  will  probably 
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follow  his  recommendation ;  and  it  is  his  duty 
not  to  conduft  them  to  a  houfe  which  is  not  ^ 
fafe. 


11.  Some  obfervations  are  now  to  be 
drefled  particularly  to  merchants. 


i 

not  ^ 

-I 


Many'of  the  remarks  which  hare  been  made 
under  the  preceding  head  on  the  duties  of 
bankers,  may  be  fo  eafily  transferred  to  thofc 
of  merchants,  or  fuggeft,  by  fo  obvious  an 
analogy,  rules  of  condudl  applicable  to  the 
latter,  that  it  is  unneceffary  to  dwell  long  on 
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kind  to  all,  cfpecially  to  the  virtuous  and 
deferving,  as  to  preffiug  payment  of  bills,  and 
arrefting  debtors  ;  and  more  efpecially  thpfe 
which  inculcate  the  moral  obligation  of  keep- 
ing accurate  books,  and  frequently  balancing 
accounts,  fmce  confidence  is  placed  in  mer- 
chants on  the  prefumption  of  their  being  punc- 
tually attentive  to  thefe  points,  and  mailers 
at  all  times  of  the  fituation  of  their  affairs.  Of 
the  fecond  kind  an  example  may  be  found  in 
the  caution  given  to  the  banker  who  is  in  par- 
liament, againil  regulating  his  public  conduct 
with  a  view  to  ferve  his  houfe ;  for  it  is  a 
caution  which  .may  equally  warn  the  merchant 
who  has  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againft  endeavouring  by  the  management  of  his 
vote  to  promote  his  private  emolument.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  banker  who  employs  a  merchant 
to  procure  bills  to  be  difcounted  for  him  at  the 
bank  of  England,  ought  not  to  conceal  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  tranfadion  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  bank;  neither  ought  the  mer- 
chant to  diffemble  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe.  If 
it  be  wrong  in  the  banker  to  raife  his  terms  of 
doing  bulinefs,  or  his  rate  of  intereft,  upon 
modeil  or  ignorant  cuftomers ;   it  is  not  lefs 

Z  4  wrong 
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wrong  in  the  merchant  to  extort  an  higher  price 
than  ufual  from  purchafers  of  a  fimilar  defcri] 
tion.  If  it  be  wrong  in  the  banker  to  fentt, 
bis  credit  too  far  in  indorfing  bills ;  it  is  not 
lefs  wrong  in  the  merchant  to  importune  him. 
to  intlorfe  them  at  too  great  a  riik.,  If  it  be 
highly  reprehenfible  in  the  former  to  force  his 
notes  into  circulation  without  an  adequate 
fiind,  or  by  fuch  means  as  he  is  unwilling 
to  avow  ;  it  is  not  lefs  culpable  in  the  latter  to 
be  defignedly  inftrumental  in  thus  circulating 
them.  If  it  be  wrong  in  the  country  banker 
to  employ  different  correfpondentsjn  London, 


lOt'^ 


» 
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In  ipeaking  of  the  rifks  and  the  rate  of 
profit  of  the  banker,  I  have  already  had  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  greater  hazards  to  which 
the  merchant  is  neceflarily  fubjeft  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  occupation  ;  and  the  proportionally 
greater  advantage  which  he  may  fairly  derive 
from  each  particular  tranfadion  in  the  line  of 
his  bufinefs.  But  the  merchant,  when  he  fub- 
jedis  himfelf  to  rifles  againft  which  he  might 
eafily  guard,  afts  an  unjuft  part  towards  all 
who  may  be  injured  by  his  misfortunes.  He 
afts  unjuftly,  for  example,  if  he  deliberately 
forbears  to  infure  his  warehoufe  from  fire,  or 
any  large  adventure  from  the  dangers  of  the 
fea ;  thus  expofing  his  creditors  to  the  hazard 
of  ruin  by  his  temerity,  that  he  may  himfelf 
lave  the  five  or  ten  pounds,  or  perhaps  that 
number  of  fliillings,  per  cent,  by  the  payment 
of  which  he  would  have  purchafed  an  indem- 
nification againfl  the  lofies  to  which  his  goods 

■ 

are  daily  liable.  In  thefe  rafli  practices  young 
traders  are  the  moft  apt  to  indulge  themfelves ; 
and  fometimes  gain  by  them.     But  traders  of 

curity  ihould  be  edabliihed.  To  lodge  it  however  is  the 
bed  method  of  keeping  up  credit,  in  the  true  import  of 
the  exprellion,  % 

every 
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every  dcfcripiion  ftiould  remember,  that  al£ 
bold  adventuring  in  thofe  who  traffic  chiefly' 
on  credit,  or  with  the  money  of  others,  is  not 
rendered  lefs  criminal  by  the  fuccels  of  the 
experiment  (dtf). 


I 


Neither  Is  the  merchant  to  be  vindicated  if 
he  raifes  his  general  profits  to  a  rate  higher 
than  is  equitable,  when  compared  with  tlie  ge- 
neral circitinftanccs  and  hazards  of  his  de; 
ings.  This  rule  does  not  prohibit  him  from, 
taking  a  profit  too  great,  if  individually  confi- 
dered,  on  fome  of  the  articles  in  which  he 


f 
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betray  him  into  extortion.  Neither  let  profit  be 
purfued  by  means  tindlured  with  immorality. 
Who  could  aflert  the  integrity  of  a  merchant 
who,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  (hould 
fend  his  goods  to  a  particular  .market,  fhpuld 
bribe  or  feduce  a  perfon  in  a  public  office  to 
violate  his  duty,  and  betray  to  him  the  proba^ 
bility  of  peace  or  war  ?  Could  a  man  be  pro- 
nounced honeft  and  ingenuous  who  fhould 
attempt  by  giving  money,  by  conferring  fa- 
vours, or  even  by  flattering  attention,  to  lead 
an  agent,  who  comes  to  purchafe  an  article,  to 
connive  at  Impofitions  on  his  unfufpcfting 
principal  ?  Could  he  be  vindicated  if  he  fhould  . 
fend  to  his  foreign  correfpondent  goods  from 
one  manufaftory  j  and  at  the  fame  time  take 
meafures,  diredtly  or  indireftly,  by  himfelf  or 
in  concurrence  with  others,  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  they  were  fabricated  at  another : 
or  if,  on  finding  the  market  unfavourable  for 
.  the  fale  of  goods  which  he  had  ordered  from 
abroad,  he  fliould  falfely  pretend  that  they 
were  damaged,  or  not  exaftly  according  to  his 
order,  and  fell  them  on  account  of  the  factor  ? 
Such  praftices  muft  be  condemned  by  every 
upright  man  to  whom  they  are  dated.    There 

are 
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are  others  at  lead  as  common,  and  not  lefs  rc- 
prehenfible,  which  may  require  to  be  noticed.  ■ 
A  few  inftances  will  be  ihortly  commented 
upon  J  and  the  mercantile  reader  will  then  be 
left  to  apply  fimilar  reafoning  to  any  other 
cudoms  of  his  trade,  to  which  he  may  deem 
it  applicable.  _ 


In  fome  foreign  ports  a  duty  ad  valorem 
is  paid  on  the  importation  of  Britifli  goods. 
The  merchant  is  faid  fometimes  to  value  them 
in  his  entry  at  the  cuftom-houfe  at  a  rate  far 
too  low,  though  he  is  expeifled  to  appreciate 
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fion  on  eafy  terms.     He  is  not  always  with- 
out a  plea  on  which  he  endeavours  to  vindi- 
cate, the  latter   proceeding.     He   dates   that 
the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  entitle  any 
perfon  to  purchafe  the  goods,  to  whomfoever 
they  are  configned,  who  fhall   go  down  to 
the  fliip,  and  offer  for  them  a  certain  advance 
per  cent,  on  his  valuation.     And  he  contends 
that  this  faft  is  a  proof 'that  the  Government 
of  that  country  does  not  require  the  valu- 
ation to  be  accurate;  but  regards  it  merely 
as  a  ftatement  on  his  part  of  the  terms  at 
which,  when  augmented  by  the  addition  pre- 
fcribed,  he  is  willing  to  let  the  goods  be  taken. 
The  laws  however  which  he  quotes  prove 
only  that  the  enaditors  of  them  do  not  place 
unlimited  dependence  on  the  veracity  of  mer- 
chants.    And  his  ingenious  contrivances  to 
counteradt  them,  (hew  that  no  great  ftrefs  is 
to  be  laid  on  the  fmcerity  of  the  foregoing 
plea.     He  frequently  divides  his  goods  into 
different  packages,  fo  that  each  package  fhall 
be  imperfedt  without  the  others ;   and  fends 
them  at  different  periods,  or  in  different  (hips : 
thus  rendering  it  morally  certain  that  no  in- 
terloping purchafer  will  choofe  to  have  any 

2  concern 


concern  with  them  when  they  arrive  in  th©  j 
harbour  [ce). 

That  the  merchant  afls  in  a  manner  alto-  I 
gether  uiijuftifiable  if  he  is  concerned  in 
fmuggling  adventures,  or  knowing^y  fells  {Jj^) 
articles  which  have  been  fmuggled,  is  evident 
on  this  principle  ;  that  men  in  every  fituation 
are  highly  criminal,  who  themfelves  break,  or 
who  tempt  others  to  tranfgrefs,  the  laws  of 
their  refpedive  countries.    But  it  is  not  always 


(u)  With  tliis  view,  as  I  ondcTfland,  in  the  cafe  of  i 
piece  of  mschinery,  half  of  it  has  been  fcnt  at  one  time. 
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confidered  that  this  principle  bears  in  a  certain 
degree  on  the  condudi  of  a  merchant,  if  he 
furnilhes  goods  to  a  third  perfon  who  plainly 
intends  to  introduce  them  clandeftinely  into  a 
foreign  country  where  they  are  prohibited. 
If,  for  example,  Holland  fhould  forbid  the  ad- 
miilion  of  European  woollens  into  her  Afiatic 
dominions ;  would  not  a  Britifli  trader  who 
fhould  fumifli  his  cuftomer  at  Amfterdam, 
with  a  quantity  of  blankets,  knowing  that  the 
latter  propofed  to  fmuggle  them  into  Batavia^ 
be  an  accomplice  in  the  guilt  of  tempting  the 
inhabitants  of  that  colojiy  to  violate  the  laws 
which  they  would  be  bound  to  obey  ? 

Another  prafkice  may  be  mentioned  which 
muft  alfo  be  condemned  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  criminal  knowingly  to  lead  an- 
other perfon  to  be  guilty  of  deceit.  The  prac- 
tice in  queftion  is  that  of  having  fhips  covered, 
as  the  term  is,  in  time  of  war ;  in  other  words, 
of  having  them  made  over  by  a  fidtitious  [^gg) 

transfer 

(^)  Sometimes  however  the  merchant  actually  becomes 
a  burgher  of  the  neutral  town^  in  order  to  fecure  his  pro- 
pehy  from  danger.    Thus  alfo  in  times  of  peace  BritiOi 

faAor«( 
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transfer  to  the  fubjeft  of  fome  neutral  pow< 
that  by  means  of  the  papers  procured  through 
^hU  pretended  fale  they  may  appear  to  be 
neutral  [bb]  property,  and  confequently  be 
releafe 


'ei^l 


faclors  in  Rudia  have  become  burghers  in  that  couni 
lo  rcnJer  ihemfclvcs  entitled  to  fomc  exemptions  froi 
duties-     It  has  been  held  by  Enghfli  Lawyers,  ihnt 
proceeilitig  is  no  breach  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain. 

(hh)  In  the  late  war  it  was  very  common  for  Britifli 
merchants  to  procure  Aullrian  papers  for  their  vefTcIs, 
cfpecially  for  ihofc  deftincd  for  the  Mediterranean.  And 
during  the  fame  period  many  Britifli  fliips  were  iiommaU]r 
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releafedvif  taken  by  the  enemy.  It  may 
be  urged  perhaps  in  behalf  of  this  proceedings 
that  it  is  confefledly  allowable  to  impofe  on 
an  adverfary  ;  that  the  art  of  war  confifts  of 
ft^ratagems  and  feints ;  that  no  moralift  was 
ever  rigid  enough  to  condemn  the  admiral  or 
the  merchantman  for  hanging  out  falfe  colours; 
and  that  it  is  abfurd  to  maintain  that  it  is 
lawful  to  deceive  an  antagonift  by  fiftitiouft 
flags,  yet  unlawful  to  delude  him  by  fidtitious 

an  effeflual  method  of  deterring  men  from  proceedings  of 
the  fame  nature,  I  am  induced  to  recite,  though  without 
naming  the  parties  concerned,  a  circumftance  which 
lately  took  place.  The  laws,  de6gning  to  throw  obftruc- 
dons  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  might  endeavour  thus 
fraudulently  to  fend  goods  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  difqua« 
lified  every  tradefman  who  fold  any  articles  to  a  merchant 
and  knew  that  they  were  to  be  fmuggled  thither,  from  re- 
covering the  price  by  a  legal  procefs.  A  London  dealer  f  ur- 
niflied  s^  merchant  with  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  being 
confcious  that  they  were  to  be  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
means  of  Oflend  papers.  Soon  afterwards,  diftrufling  the 
refponfibility  of  the  purchafer,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
fue  out  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  againft  him ;  and  in 
the  capacity  of  petitioning  creditor  took  an  oath  of  the 
reality  of  the  debt.  The  other  party  retorted  his  attack 
by  threatening  to  profecute  him  for  perjury.  The  tradef- 
man, finding  that  the  law  would  not  recognize  fuch  a  debt, 
and  that  he  ihould  certainly  be  convi£ted,  flirunk  from 
the  impending  difgrace,  and  ihot  himfelf. 

VOL,  !!•  A  a  "  papers. 
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papers.  This  is  not  the  place  for  exanuni 
how  far  and  on  what  grounds  it  may  be  ju(U- 
fiabie  for  open  enemies  to  impofe  on  each 
other.  Nor  is  the  proceeding  under  confi- 
deration  to  be  tried  or  vindicated  by  thofe 
rules.  For  here  is  a  third  party  introduced, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  neutral  ftate  in  a  pro- 
found peace  with  both  the  contending  nations; 
who  deliberately  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  bribed 
by  a  fubjedt  of  the  one  to  pradife  an  artifice 
on  thofe  of  the  other,  which  no  plea,  but  that 
of  being  himfelf  engaged  in  avowed  hoftiHties 
with  rhe  latter,  could  poffibly  have  juftified. 


J 
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means  leading  to  perjury,  let  him  remember^ 
that  he  who  knowingly  betrays  his  agents  ot 
ailiftants  into  that  crime  is  himfelf  perjured  iri 
the  fight  of  God  ;  and  that  the  guilt  of  a  falfe 
oath  is  aggravated  rather  than  avoided  by 
equivocations  and  fubterfuges  (//). 

Another  mode  of  gaining  profitj  which 
ought  univerfally  to  be  reprobated,  is  that  of 
creating  artificial  prices.  There  have  been 
inftances  of  merchants,  when  they  meant  im- 
mediately to  dlfpofe  of  a  large  quantity  of  a 
particular  article,  buying  in  the  open  market  a 
little  of  the  fame  article  on  very  high  terms  j 
thus  pretending  to  be  purchafers,  when  in  fadl 

(it)  Of  fuch  futile  attempts  to  reconcile  unlawful  gain 
with  principles  of  confcicnce  our  fea-ports  afford  numerous 
examples.  The  following  recent  inftance  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  them.  A  merchant,  having  imported  a 
quantity  of  Spanifh  wine,  profefled  to  export  it;  and 
applied  in  confequence  to  have  the  duty,  which  had  been 
paid  upon  it,  returned.  All  the  requifite  formalities  were 
obferved.  The  cafks,  on  being  (hipped,  were  gauged; 
and  an  oath  was  taken  that  the  wine  contained  in  them 
was  the  fame  which  they  had  brought  frora'Spain.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  the  cafks  became  intolerably  ofFenfive.  On 
opening  them,  a  fmall  tin  cylinder  incloflng  a  little  of  the 
original  wine  was  found  in  each.  The  reft  of  the  con- 
tents was  water. 

A  a  2  they 
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they  were  fellers,  and  endeavouring  to  cmte, 
by  their  conduft  in  the  former  capacity,  an 
unnatural  and  extravagant  price,  by  which 
they  might  far  overpay  ihemfelves  in  the  lat- 
ter. Similar  frauds  may  be  ufed  in  managing 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries.  A 
merchant  for  inftance,  by  purpofely  remitting 
a  fum  on  lofing  terms,  may  caufe  a  variation 
in  the  rate,  of  which  he  Hands  ready  to  avail 
himfelf  by  inftantly  drawing  back  much  larger 
fums.  And  there  is  reafdii  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  various  other  means  of  reaping  very 
unwarrantable   advantages  by  managing  the 
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pomt  of  confcicnce  to  trade  with  Government 
on  the  fame  principles  as  they  trade  with  an 
individual ;  to  obferve  the  fame  rules  of  pro- 
bity,  ingenuoiifnefs,  a^d  fair-dealing  ;  to  be 
equally  contented  with  moderate  profits,  and 
equally  to  abhor  taking  unfair  advantages, 
or  entering  into  monopolizing  leagues  and 
combinations,  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other. 
Let  them  never  fufFer  a  public  officer  to  hold  a 
feeret  fhare  in  their  contracts,  that  they  may 
avail  themfelves  of  his  influence  in  obtaining 
them  on  advantageous  terms.  Let  them  not 
forget  that  every  penny  which  they  receive 
from  Government  mud  be  raifed  in  taxts  from 
their  fellow-citizens ;  and  confequently  that 
every  penny  which  they  gain  in  thefe  tranf- 
actions  by  unfaimefs  or  extortion,  is  inK)ther 
words  gained  by  public  robbery.  There  are 
few  cafes  perhaps  in  which  the  rules  of  equity 
are  fo  frequently  violated  as  in  public  con- 
tradts ;  and  few,  if  any,  in  which  underhand 
combinations  are  carried  to  fo  fcandalous  a 
length  (//).     There  is  rcafon  to  conclude  that 

it 

(//)  The  fyftcm  of  competition  for  public  loans,  which 
has  of  late  been  very  properly  introduced,  is  liable  tp 

Aa  3  various 
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it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  few  merchants,  who 
deal  in  the  particular  article  for  which  Govern- 
ments offers  a  contrad  by  audion  to  fuch  an 
extent  as  to  be  able  to  deprefe  their  coropeii- 
tors,  privately  to  agree  to  iliare  the  bargain 
among  them  ;  and  to  fettle  certain  terms  dit 
advantageous  to  the  public,  beyond  which 
they  are  not  to  bid.  This  fraud  is  repeated  as 
often  as  a  new  contrad  is  propofed.  Govern- 
ment in  the  mean  time  is  lulled  into  unfuf- 
peding  confidence,  and  conceives  itfelf  to  be 
reaping  the  benefit  of  a  fale  by  audion  ;  a£ 
the  confederates  are  artful  enough  to  fix,  fome- 
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fitate  to  take  that  particular  contrad:  on  very 
low  or  even  on  lofing  terms,  in  order  to  dis- 
courage him  from  further  attempts.  And  if, 
by  pertinacioufly  oppofing  them  time  after 
time,  he  ihould  interfere  materially  with  their 
profits,  and  endanger  the  difcoyery  of  their 
fecret;  they  will  buy  off  his  troublefome 
refiflance  by  admitting  him  as  a  partner  into 
their  affociation. 

« 

We  may  conclude  thefe  obfervations  with 
remarking,  that  as  the  promoting  of  any  laud- 
able defign  is  in  an  efpecial  manner  required 
of  thofe  who  have  extraordinary  opportunities 
of  forwarding  it ;  the  corredion  of  the  pro- 
fanenefs  and  prpfligacy  of  our  failors  ought  to 
lie  near  the  hearts  of  merchants.  By  attention, 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  the  religious  and 

wards  prcfents  an  ofFer,  another  of  the  fraternity,  who  is 
on  the  watch  for  the  purpofc,  delivers  in  a  fecond  fet  of 
propofals  (for  he  is  prepared  with  feveral  fets  in  his  pocket 
on  various  terms),  more  advantageous  to  the  public  than 
thofe  firft  given  in  by  his  comrade.  This  ftep  is  repeated 
as  often  as  it  appears  neceflary,  until  it  is  morally  certain 
that  they  have  under-bid  their  rivals.  In  other  collateral 
contrivances  which  might  be  named,  peculiar  adroitneft 
/is  exhibited. 

Aa  4  moral 
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moral  charader  of  the  captains  and  officers 
employed  in  their  veffels,  by  a  regular  diftri- 
bution  of  proper  books  among  the  crews,  an^ 
by  the  appointment  of  liberal  premiums  for 
virtuous  behaviour,  it  feeras  probable  that 
much  good  might  gradually  be  cffeded. 

The  introdu<£Uon  likewjie  of  civilifation  and 
the  difFufion  of  true  religion  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  remote  and  barbarous  countries,  are 
objects  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly  regarded 
by  a  clafs  of  men,  who  above  every  other  de- 
fcription  of  traders  poffefs  the  means  of  ac- 
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tuality,  and  with  a  marked  attention  to  the 
interefts  of  his  employer,  the  commiflion  with 
which  he  is  intrufted.  The  rule  by  which  he 
bught  to  try  his  condudt  towards  his  prin* 
cipals,  is  by  confidering  in  each  particular 
inftance,  whether  he  has  aded  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner  as  he  might  reafonably  have  expefted  an 
agent  of  his  own  to  have  adted  for  him,  in  a 
(imilar  bufinefs.  The  duty  and  the  rule  are 
fo  obvious,  that  it  Is  needlefs  to  dwell  upon 
either  of  them.  But  it  may  be  right  to 
mention  by  way  of  example  a  few  cafes  in 
which  the  agent  is  too  frequently  led  to  viplate 
both  the  one  and  the  other^ 

Of  all  the  breaches  of  duty  of  which  an 
agent  can  be  guilty,  there  is  perhaps  not  one 
fo  fcandalous  and  flagrant  as  that  to  which  I 
have  had  occafion  to  allude  when  fpeaking  of 
merchants.  I  mean  the  being  bribed  by  the 
expe£tation  of  fome  private  or  diftant  advan- 
tage to  himfelf  (for  an  adual  bribe  is  rarely 
the^ode  adopted)  to  connive  at  impotitions 
on  his  employer.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to 
fay,  that  the  agent  ought  not  only  to  with- 
fl^nd  palpable  temptations,  but  aUb  to  be  on 

bis 
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his  guard  agunft  being  blinded  and  milled  by 
t  fpecious  and  indired  attempts  to  corrupt  him. 
Confcience  (hould  not  only  be  fcrupulous,  but 
quick-fighted. 


Many  of  the  reprchenfible  pra^ices  ia  which 
fomcagents  indulge  themfelves,  though  appear- 
ing in  different  fliapes  under  different  circum- 
ilances,  may  be  traced  to  one  fource;  namely, 
the  cuflom  of  talcing  unavowed  and  unau- 
thorifcd  profits,  in  addition  to  the  regular  and 
fettled  price  allowed  for  tranfafting  the  bufi- 
nefs,    and  generally  called    the  commiffion. 
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in  feme  other  way,  for  his  own  benefit  'An- 
other is  employed  to  fell  a  cargo  of  goods  in 
XiOndon  for  a  foreign  merchant,  ^who  being 
defirous  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  rilk  of 
bad  debts,  agrees  to  allow  him  a  per  centage 
on  condition  of  being  infured  againft  all  fuch 
loflfeSt  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  the  tech- 
nical appellation  of  del  credere.     The  agent 
however,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  occafionally 
charges  the  del  credere  at  a  higher  rate  than  is 
juftifiable  in  point  of  confcience,  when  it  is 
confidered  how  extremely  fecure  thofe  perfons 
ar»  to  whom  only,  knowing  the  rifk  to  be  his 
own,  he  will  fell  the  goods  of  his  principal. 
And  this  rate,  even  though  cuftomary,  is  per- 
haps upheld  by  a  degree  of  combination.  There 
is  anotherpradice  refpeding  del  credere  which 
is  faid  by  competent  judges  to  be  ftill  more 
common.     An  agent,  or  a  merchant  felling 
on  commiflion,  difpofes  of  his  correfpondent's 
goods  to  ^  purchafer  at  a  price  which  is  cal-* 
culated  on   the  fuppofition  of   fix   or   nine 
mbnths  credit  being  given.     The  latter  how- 
ever pays  ready  money,  receiving  in  return  a 
difcount  after  the  rate  of  5L  per  cent,  per 
^num  intereft  for  the  time.     Here  the  agent 
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runs  no  rifle.     But  m  order  to  enable  himfelf 

to  charge  del  credete  for  a  hazard  which  he 
never  incurred,  in  making  up  his  accounts  he 
ftates  the  purchal'e  money  as  not  paid  until  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  credit.  The  follow- 
ing artifice  is  alio  known  to  have  taken  place. 
An  agent,  who  is  ordered  by  a  foreign  trader 
to  purchafe  and  tranfmit  to  him  a  quantity  of 
Englifii  goods,  propofes,  on  the  plea  of  fimpli- 
fying  accounts,  and  faving  trouble,  that  inftead 
of  putting  down  in  his  bill  every  petty  charge 
made  at  the  cuftom-houfe  for  each  individual 
article,  he  flioiild  lay  fuch  a  per  centage  on  the 
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fpeftive  bills ;  but  he  makes  out  his  accounts 

» 

to  his  employer  without  giving  liim  any  hint 
of  the  money  returned.  Perhaps  he  alleges  in 
excufe,  that  the  regular  commiffion  is  too  low, 
and  that  the  additional  profit  may  fairly  be 
taken  in  order  that  he  may  receive  on  the 
whole  an*  adequate  compenfation  for  his  trou- 
ble. But  in  the  firft  place,  the  aflertion  that 
the  commiffion  is  too  low  is  not  yet  proved  j 
and  in  the  next  place,  if  it  were  proved,  not  a 
ftep  would  be  gained  towards  a  vindication  of 
the  pradice  in  queftion.  For  however  reafon- 
ably  the  agent  might  in  that  cafe  apply  to  his 
principal  for  an  increafe  in  the  rate  of  com- 
miffion, in  no  cafe  can  he  juftify  iiimfelf  for 
wilfully  concealing  the  fum  which  was  re- 
turned to  him,  and  charging  the  whole  ap- 
parent amount  of  the  bills  as  actually  paid. 
What  would  the  agent  think  of  his  houfe- 
keeper,  if  (he  were  to  fet  "down  the  articles  in 
her  weekly  accounts  as  having  coft  more  than 
fhe  had  really  paid  for  them  ;  and,  on  being 
detedled,  were  boldly  to  vindicate  herfelf  on 
the  plea  that  her  wages  were  too  fmall  ?  Loudly 
as  he  would  exclaim  againft  her  knavery ;  if 
he  were  not  in  the  trammels  of  habit  and  pre-  * 

3  judicc. 
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judice,  lie  would  difcern  his  own  conduft  to 
be  at  leaft  equally  fraudulent.  That  his  bre- 
thren in  trade  verj'  frequently  praftife  a  fimi- 
lar  deceit  on  their  employers  is  no  apology. 
The  frequency  of  deceit  does  not  take  away 
the  guilt  of  it.  It  is  unneceffliry  to  repeat  the 
obtervations  which  have  already  been  made  in 
the  introductory  part  of  this  chapter  on  the 
duty  of  breaking  and  withftanding  reprehenfi- 
ble  cufloms  of  trade,  however  widely  they 
may  prevail,  and  with  whatever  profit  they 
may  be  attended.  There  is  great  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  foreign  merchant  is  very  fel- 
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into  trading  tranfaftions,  and  involve  them  in 
general  difcredit  and  fufpicion.  The  import- 
ance of  clearing  the  mercantile  character  from 
this  fpecies  of  difrepute,  makes  it  very  defir- 
able  that  the  reader  fhould  be  imprefled  with 
the  criminality  of  the  praftices  from  which 
fuch  imputations  have  arifen.  The  agent 
therefore  fliould  introduce  all  poflible  opennefs 
into  his  tranfadions.  The  bad  efFeds  which 
a  fyftem  of  concealment  tends  to  produce  on 
the  morals  of  his  clerks,  through  the  influence 
of  his  example  at  leaft,  if  not  of  his  pofitive 
directions,  are  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor  to  be 
difregarded.  To  abandon  fecret  and  unautho- 
rifed  advantages  is  alfo  no  improbable  method 
of  ultimately  promoting  his  emolument,  by 
proving  him  to  be  a  man  in  whom  confidence 
may  fafely  be  repofed. 

The  duty  of  brokers,  particularly  of  thofe 
employed  in  felling  goods,  would  aflford  a 
large  field  for  remarks.  Tlie  abufes  and  errors 
in  condudt  prevailing  among  them  are  faid  to 
be  extremely  great ;  infomuch  that  to  no  clafs 
of  men  in  the  mercantile  world  may  ferious 
admonitions  and  remonftrances  be  more  fitly 

I  addrefled.. 
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addreHed.  Inftead  of  fcrupulous  impartialii 
between  buyer  and  feller  according  to  their 
bounden  duty  and,  ufually,  their  oath;  the 
moft  artful  partiality  and  collufion  are  often. 
found  to  take  place,  and  the  moft  ftudi( 
fjlfehood  and  mifreprefentations  inftead 
opennefs  and  truth. 


J 


Hitherto  we  have  been  confidering  the  im- 
proper conduit  of  agents  in  tranfafling  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bufincfs  which  in  themfclves 
are  in  every  refpe£t  lawful.  It  remains  to  fay 
a  few  words  on  the  guilt  of  taking  a  part  in 


eo. 
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in  knowingly  procuring  veflels  or  conducing 
infurances  for  fmugglers,  to  whatever  country 
they  belong,  or  into  whatever  country  they 
purpofe  to  convey  their  commodities ;  or 
in  buying  or  felling  large  fums  in  the  public 
funds  for  a  perfon  adiually  engaged  in  a 
political  negotiation.  It  ought  here  to  be  dif- 
tindlly  dated,  that  there  are  in  the  metropolis 
many  fadors  highly  diftinguifhed  for  their 
integrity  in  declining  improper  commiffions. 
Thefe  are  the  men  whom  their  brethren  ought 
to  imitate.  And  their  example  fhould  be  fol- 
lowed not  in  fome  particular  cafes  only,  but 
uniformly  and  on  a  tonfiftent  principle  ;  not 
^rom  a  reference  to  reputation  and  honour^  but 
from  confcience.  In  fome  of  the  inftances  re- 
cently mentioned,  and  in  others  which  might 
be  fubjoined,  the  agent  may  find  himfjplf  fo 
uncertain  with  refpedi  to  the  conduct  and 
views  of  the  party  who  wifhes  to  employ  him, 
as  to  be  confiderably  perplexed  whether  he 
ought  or  ought  not  to  undertake  the  bufinefs 
propofed  to  him.  No  general  rule  can  be  given 
for  the  removal  of  his  difficulties.  In  every 
other  line  qf  life  a  confcientious  man  will  oc- 
cafionally  find  himfelf  embarraffed  by  doubts 
VOL.  II.  B  b  of 
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of  a  fimilar  nature;  and  in  eaoh  inftance  he 
miift  decide  upon  them  by  a  careful  review 
and  an  impartial  eftimation  of  the  various  cir- 
cnmilanccs  attending  the  particular  cafe.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  agent  muft  form  his 
judgment.  But  while  he  avoids  on  the  one 
hand  thofe  unneceffary  doubts,  which  would 
at  the  Hime  time  obftruO  the  courfe  of  lawful 
trade,  and  injure  himfelf  and  his  family  by 
intercepting  his  fair  emoluments  ;  let  him  nqt, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  fcdnccd  by  felf-interefl: 
to  cad  off  his  kruplss  under  the  vain  pretence 
that  his  rcfufal  will  not  prevent  the  bufinefs 
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vrhich  had  been  offered  to  idols.  "  He  (hat 
**  doubteth,  is  condemned,  if  he  eat ;  becaufe 
"  he  eateth  not  of  faith/'  Or  rather  let  him 
attend  to  the  apoftle's  fubfequent  declaration, 
on  which  the  foregoing  decifion  is  profefledly 
grounded  ;  and  which  literally  applies  to  every 
doubtful  cafe  in  the  whole  circle  of  human 
adlions.  "  Whatfoever  is  not  of  faith,"  (what- 
foever  any  man  does  without  being  confident 
at  the  time  that  it  is  lawful,)  "  is  fin  («;»)." 

Stock-brokers  who  from  having  recently 
begun  to  adt,  or  from  other  caufes,  have  not 
a^uired  much  bufinefs,  fometimes  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  difgrace  of  being  unemployed, 
and  to  bring  themfelves  into  notice,  by  arti- 
ficial manoeuvres  calculated  to  give  them 
*  the  appearance  of  having  extenfive  dealings. 
They  will  feem  very  bufy,  for  example,  in 
purchafing  large  quantities  of  ftock,  which  in 
fa(3:  they  purchafe  on  their  own  account^ 
though  not  avowedly  fo ;  and  fell  them  again 
on  the  fame  day  and  at  the  fame  price.  From 
all  fuch  practices  an  honeft   man  will  keep 

(/!«)  Romans,  xiv.  23, 

B  b  2  kimfelf 
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himfelf  free.  The  intention  of  thofc  who  rc^* 
fort  to  them  is  to  reprefent  themfelves  as  much 
more  trufted  than  they  really  are ;  and  thus  to 
gain  by  premeditated  deceit  a  degree  of  credit 
and  reputation  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
Every  ftock-broker  too,  it  may  be  added^ 
ought  fcrupuloufly  to  refrain  from  managing 
illegal  tranfadtions  on  account  of  his  employ- 
ers, and  from  unlawful  or  rafh  fpeculations 
on  hiB  own  {p6). 

la 

{oo)  The  a£lual  bufinefs  of  ftock-brokers  confifts  of  two 
parts:  chey  are  employed  to  make  bargains  for  ready  mo- 
ney; and  bargains  for  a  dillant  time.  The  latter  are  ille- 
gal ;  they  furnifh  howevef,  cfpecially  in  time  of  war,  per-, 
haps  one  half  of  the  bufmefs  tranfadled.  They  are  made 
on  unmixed  fpcculation ;  that  is  to  fay»  not  only  a  hazard 
is  incurred,  but  it  is  incurred  without  any  capital  being 
engaged.  A  perfon  buys,  for  inftance,  through  his  broker, 
io,oool.  three  per  cent,  (lock  on  thefirftof  November  at 
73I.  per  cent,  for  the  quarterly  fettling  day:  on  November 
loth  he  fells  the  fame  fum  for  the  fame  future  day  at  74L ; 
and  thus  continues  buying  or  felling  every  day,  as  his  ideas 
of  war  and  peace  and  of  other  circumftances  vary,  till  the 
fettling  day  comes,  taking  care  by  that  day  to  have  bought 
jud  as  much  as  he  has  fold.  He  has  then  to  receive  or  pay 
only  what  are  termed  his  differences.  The  (lock-broker's 
cudom  is  never  to  tell  the  name  of  his  employer  in  the(e 
bargains.  If  the  fpeculator  cannot  pay  his  differences,  it 
is  cuftomary  for  the  broker  to  pay  them  for  him.  If  both 
.  i  •  fpeculator 
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-  In  the  line  of  agency,  as  in  all  other  branches 
of  trade,  there  is  ample  fcope  for  fair  com- 
petitibn.  And  it  is  laudable  conduct  in  an  agent 

I  

to  reduce  his  rates  of  commiffion  on  different 
tranfadlions  to  the  moft  moderate  terms  which 
he  can  permanently  afford,  whatever  may  be 
the  clamour  excited  by  his  brethren. 

Diredlors  of  public  companies,  whether  in- 
corporated by  charter,  as  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany and  Bank  of  England  ;  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, as  the  recently  eftabliftied  Sierra  Leone 
Company  (//) ;  or  upheld  by  mere  voluntary 

union, 

fpeculator  and  broker  fail,  then  the  nanne  of  the  former 
fometimes  becomes  known. 

Mod  flock-brokers  are  alfo  jobbers  $  that  is  to  fajr*  they 
have  a  capital  in  the  funds,  which  they  retail  to  purchafers 
as  opportunities  offer,  and  conflantly  watch  the  turn 
of  the  market  that  they  may  re-invefl  the  money  to  advan- 
tage. This  branch  of  bufinefs  is  manifeflly  attended  with 
many  temptations.  They  alfo  fometimes  fpeculate  in  bar* 
gains  for  time  on  their  own  account. 

(^pp)  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  which  the  incidental 
mention  of  this  company  afFordb  me,  of  noticing  that  pe- 
culiarity in  its  avowed  objcft,  wh.rh  renders  good  men, 
whether  concerned  in  the  undertakmg  or  not,  anxious  for 
its  fuccefs.     It  is  eftablifhed  not  with  a  mere  view  to  mer- 

B  b  3  cantilc 
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union,  as  fome  of  the  focieties  for  infurance 
againft  lire;  are  in  fa€t  agents  fnr  Qlhers  in 
the  w.L-f  oi'  trade  :  and  are  therefore  bound  in 
confcience  to  the  performance  of  thofe  duties, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  in- 
cumbent on  agents  in  every  line  of  bufinefs. 
Thus  they  are  bound  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  not  only  with  integrity,  pru- 
dence, and  afliduity  ;  but  likewife  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  tranfafling  bufinefs  on  {qq)  the  loweft 
terms  which  will  permanently  fccure  to  the 
company  an  adequate  profit,  In  feveral  in- 
flances  tlie  peculiarity  of  their  fituiition  adds 
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tendance,  and  to  confult  in  every  refpeft 
the  {rr)  accommodation  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned; opennefs  of  proceedings,  publicity 
and  readinefs  in  ftating  every  kind  of  expen- 
diture ;  and  a  difpofition  to  give  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  large  every  proper  degree  of  infight 
into  the  ftate  of  the  company's  affairs,  ought 
to  charadlerife  the  condudl  of  diredors.  The 
whole  fum  which  has  been  accumulated  in  the 
way  of  profit  and  added  to  the  capital  fhould 
be  made  known  to  the  body  of  proprietors ; 
and  it  feems  right  that  the  accumulation  (hould 
be  annually  known  alfo,  Thefe  circumftances 
(hould  be  ftated  in  order  that  the  proprietors 
may  be  able  to  judge  what  is  the  fair  valuation 
of  their  flock ;  and  that  undue  advantages  de« 
rived  from  partial  fuperiority  of  information 
may  be  prevented.  Directors  fhould  not  be 
puffed  up  with  arrogant  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
the  company ;  nor  be  led^  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  capital  fubmitted  to  their  management, 
to  negleft  occonomy  in  fmall  matters.  Still 
lefs  fhould  they  confider  themfelves  at  liberty 

{rr)  The  chartered  banks  of  Scotland  have  great  merit 
in  thefe  refpefts,  being  conduft^  exadlly  like  private 
bfinksi. 

B  b  4  ^        to 
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public  for  the  fake  of  p 
liimcnt,  or  of  facilita: 
tion  {ss).     Nor  fhould 
private  ends  the  knowl 
from  his  fituation  of  tl: 
company.     It  would  b 
duty,   for   example,    in 
purchafe,  or  fecretly  to 
purchafe,  bank  flock,  in 
ing   learnt  from   circun 
officially  before  him,  th; 
is  likely  to  rife.     Indeec 
feems  to  require   that   1 
abflain  from  fpeculating 
he  direds, 

It  is  defirable  that  the 
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which  he  is  appointed  to  fuperintend.  If  the 
proprietors  difpenfc  with  that  pledge  for  his 
good  conduft,  fuch  a  proof  of  their  confidence 
aggravates  his  fault,  if  he  negle£ls  the  duties 
of  his  port.  And  at  all  times  let  him  guard 
againft  thofe  temptations  to  negligence  and 
mifcondud:  which  particularly  attach  on  men 
in  his  fituation,  in  confequence  of  the  indivi- 
dual diredlor's  being  hidden  in  the  public 
body,  and  therefore  feeling  little  perfonal  rc-f 
fponfibility. 

As  a  feat  in  the  direftion  is  a  perfonal  truft, 
each  diredtor  fhould  regard  himfelf  as  bound  to 
give,except  under  extraordinary circumftances, 
his  proportional  fhare  of  perfonal  trouble  and 
attendance.  And  let  him  *not  through  pride 
feek  to  retain  his  ftation,  if  he  finds  himfelf 
permanently  incapable  of  difcharging  the  du- 
ties of  it  with  punftuality. 

IV.  Manufadurers  form  the  laft  clafs  of 
traders  of  which  it  was  propofed  to  treat 

w 

The  following  remarks  will  be  comprifcd 
within  a  narrower  compafs  than  that  which 

4   th^y 
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to  lay  out  vaft  fums  in  buildings  of  needlefs 
magnificence,  without  having  previoufly  afked 
and  received  the  fanftion  of  the  proprietors. 
Above  all  things,  a  diredtor  ought  never  to 
facrifice  the  interefts  of  the  company  or  of  the 
public  for  the  fake  of  promoting  his  own  emo- 
lument, or  of  facilitating  his  own  re-elec- 
tion (ss).  Nor  fhould  he  ever  turn  to  his 
private  ends  the  knowledge  which  he  derives 
from  his  fituadon  of  the  fecret  affairs  of  the 
company.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  moral 
duty,  for  example,  in  a  bank  director  to 
purchafe,  or  fecretly  to  advife  his  friends  to 
purchafe,  bank  flock,  in  confequence  of  hav- 
ing learnt  from  circumflances  which  came 
officially  before  him,  that  the  bank  dividend 
is  likely  to  rife.  Indeed  purity  of  charadcr 
fccms  to  require  that  he  fhould  altogether 
abflain  from  fpeculating  in  the  flocks  which 
he  dire<Sls, 

It  is  defirable  that  the  diredor  fhould  have  a 
flake  of  feme  confequence  in  the  undertaking 

(//)  The  public  has  htely  heard  ftrong  charges  of  this 
nature  uigeJ,  with  what  juflicc  1  do  not  undertake  to  fay^ 
againit  Diredors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company. 

which 
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turned  to  fmuggling  adventures  at  home  or 
abroad,  may  contribute  to  point  out  the  courfe 
which  the  raanufadurer  ought  to  take,  if  he 
ihould  conceive  that  the  goods  which  he  is 
defired  to  furnifh  are  deflined  for  a  fimilar 
purpofe. 

Fair  and  liberal  competition  is  the  principle 
on  which  trade  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  con- 
duced.    In  no  branch  of  trade  are  the  bene- 
ficial  effe£ts  of  that  principle  more  capable  of 
being  rendered  confpicuous  than  in  manufac- 
tures, and  by  no  defcription  of  men  have  they" 
been  more  clearly  exemplified  than  by  the 
manufafturers  of  Great  Britain.     The  alio- 
niftiing  improvements  which  our  various  ma- 
nufadures  have  received,  and  the  undifputed 
pre-eminence  to   which   they  have  attained 
(circumftances  to  which  this  country  is  mate- 
rially indebted  under  Providence  for  much  of 
its  domeftic  profperity,  and  for  the  high  rank 
which  it  holds  in  the  fcale  of  nations')  are  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  exertions  (//)  of  individuals 

flimulated 

m 

(//)  While  wc  beftow  on  the  private  manufacturers  the 
praife  which  they  have  fo  well  dcferved^  we  muft  not  forget 

how 


\ 
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they  might  otherwife  have  occupied,  not  only 
in  confcquence  of  the  general  obfervations  con- 
tained in  the  introdudlory  part  of  this  chap- 
ter J  but  likewife  from  the  facility  with  which 
many  of  the  particular  refledlions  already  made 
under  the  three  preceding  heads  may  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  duties  of  manufafturers.  Many 
of  the  remarks  on  the  eflablifhment  and  main- 
tenance of  credit ;  on  the  duty  of  avoiding 
needlefs  rifks,  of  keeping  accurate  books,  and 
of  (hewing  liberality  to  unfortunate,  but  de- 
ferving,  debtors;  on  the  impropriety  of  increaf- 
ing  loans  already  too  large,  of  employing  tnift- 
money  in  trade,  and  of  helping  unfafe  bills 
into  circulation ;  on  the  rate  of  profit  to  be 
purfued,  and  on  the  objedions  fometimes 
urged  againft  reducing  it ;  on  the  criminality 
of  being  concerned  diredly  or  indiredbly  in 
fmuggling  tranfadtions ;  and  on  feveral  other 
topics,  are  not  lefs  applicable  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  manufacturer  than  to  banking  and 
mercantile  concerns.  Some  obfervations  un- 
der the  head  of  agents,  refpedling  the  line  of 
condudt  proper  to  be  purfued  by  thofe  who 
have  the  offer  of  being  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing  articles  which  they  think  are  meant  to  be 
m:  turned 
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i^pens,  that  the  very  circumftance  which  ena- 
bles the  manufadurer  to  reduce  his  terms, 
-eflenfially  contributes  to  the  melioration  of  the 
fabric.  For  though  an  adive  and  intelligent 
trader  may  in  fome  inftances  be  enabled  to 
lower  the  price  of  his  goods  by  procuring  his 
raw  materials  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  com- 
petitors obtain  them,  or  perhaps  by  getting 
materials  unknown  to  others  ;  yet  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  thofe  fources  cannot  be 
lafting.  The  opportunities  of  making  fuch 
beneficial  or  fecret  purchafes  tire  not  likely  to 
occur  often;  and,  if  they  occur  often,  will  not 
be  long  undifcefned  or  negleded  by  his  rivals. 
If  it  be  fuperior  fkill  in  working  up  the  fame 
materials  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  one 
manufadturer  to  underfell  another,  that  cir- 
cumftance will  commonly  give  fuperior  excel- 
lence to  his  goods.  But  the  moft  extenfive 
and  moft  confiderable  improvements  in  manu- 
fadures  arife  from  the  introduftion  of  ma- 
chinery to  fhorten  labour.  And  the  new  ma- 
chines, whether  applied  to  the  fpinning  and 
twifting  of  thread,  to  the  weaving  of  cloth,  to 
the  bruifing  and  compounding  of  fubftances 
for  dyeing,  or  to  the  other  multifarious  opera- 

tions 
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ftimulated  by  the  fpirit  of  competition.     The 
dbjedt  of  each  manufadurer  has  been  to  un- 
<!erfell  his  neighbour,  or  to  make  the  article 
better  for  the  fame  price.     Where  fome  exift- 
ing  law,  or,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  porter 
brewery  in  London,  the  cuftom  of  trade,  fixes 
the  price,  the  latter  method  alone  of  competing 
is  pradicable.     But  the  former  mode  is  the 
more  common j  and  it  not  unfrecjuently  hap- 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  freedom  of  the  Conftitution, 
to  the  equitable  adminiftration  of  jufticc  in  this  country, 
and  to  the  wifdom  which»  when  all  circumdances  are  im- 
partially conHdered,  mud  be  allowed  to  pervade  the  general 
fyflem  of  taxation.    (See  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
5th  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  &c. — and  p.  432,  &c.)    From  the 
pad  hiftory,  and  from  the  exifting  fituaiion  of  other  coun- 
tries, we  may  learn  to  how  low  an  eoh  a  defpotic  govcrn- 
inent,  burthenfome   laws,  partinl  judges,  and    impolitic 
taxes,  may   deprcfs    manufa£lures,  even    where   nature 
feems  to  have  defigned  that  they  (liould  flourifh  to  the 
.  created  extent.     Theprefcnt  date  of  Spain  is  an  obvious 
and  driking  example.      From  Mr.  Townfcnd's  Travels 
through  thj^t  kingdom,!  have  already  had  occafion  to  point 
out  the  baneful  cfFefts  of  royal  manufaftures  and  mono- 
polies ;  and  in  various  parts  of  the  fame  worl^  proofs  occur 
of  the  mifchiefs  refulting  from  the  other  particulars  now 
enumerated.    See  among  other  places,  vol  li.  p.  226,  &c. 
240;  419,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  2T.     See  alfo  Smith  on  tlie 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  382. 

j»  pens. 
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^pens,  that  the  very  circumftance  which  ena- 
bles the  manufadurer  to  reduce  his  terms, 
eflerrfially  contributes  to  the  melioration  of  the 
fabric.  For  though  an  adive  and  intelligent 
trader  may  in  fome  inftances  be  enabled  to 
lower  the  price  of  his  goods  by  procuring  his 
raw  materials  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  com- 
petitors obtain  them,  or  perhaps  by  getting 
materials  unknown  to  others ;  yet  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  thofe  fources  cannot  be 
lading.  The  opportunities  of  making  fuch 
beneficial  or  fecret  purchafes  tire  not  likely  to 
occur  often;  and,  if  they  occur  often,  will  not 
be  long  undifcefned  or  negledled  by  his  rivals. 
If  it  be  fuperior  fkill  in  working  up  the  famie 
materials  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  one 
manufadturer  to  underfell  another,  that  cir- 
cumftance will  commonly  give  fuperior  excel- 
lence to  his  goods.  But  the  moft  extenfive 
and  moft  confiderable  improvements  in  manu- 
fadures  arife  from  the  introduftion  of  ma- 
chinery to  fhorten  labour.  And  the  new  ma- 
chines, whether  applied  to  the  fpinning  and 
twifting  of  thread,  to  the  weaving  of  cloth,  to 
the  bruifing  and  compounding  of  fubftances 
for  dyeing,  or  to  the  other  multifarious  opera- 

tions 
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'  tions  and  procefles  to  which  inventive  inge« 
nuity  has  adapted  them,  are  often  found  not 
only  to  perform  the  work  cheaper,  but  much 
better  than  it  was  done  before.  Similar  con- 
fcquences  attend  the  improvement,  or  the 
more  judicious  ufe,  of  machinery  already 
known. 

Obje^iions  of  a  moral  nature  are  fometimes 
urged  againft  the  introdudion  of  machines  by 
which  human  labour  is  confiderably  fliortened* 
Grqat  numbers  of  men  and  women,  it  is  faid, 
.  are  thus  thrown  out  of  employment:  they  are 
difmiffed  almoft  without  any  warning,  or  at 
lead  without  a  warning  fuflScient  to  afford  fuch 
of  them,  as  are  qualified  to  undertake  another 
occupation,  an  opportunity  of  providing  one. 
But  moft  of  them,  it  is  added,  even  if  they 
had  much  longer  notice,  would  be  unable  to 
avail  themfelves  of  that  refourcc;  from  their  fex, 
their  age,  or  their  habits  of  life,  they  are  inca- 
pable of  commencing  a  new  line  of  bufmefs ; 
and  even  if  they  are  capable,  other  trades  are 
full,  and  will  not  receive  them.  Thus  multi- 
tudes  of  honeft  and  induftrious  poor  are  de- 
prived of  the  poffibility  of  procuring  a  liveli- 
hood 
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hood  for  themfelves  and  their  families;  they 
pine  in  mifery,  inficknefs,  and  in  want;  and, 
driven  at  length  to  repel  famine  and  nakednefs 
by  violence  and  plunder,  from  being  the  fup- 
ports  become  the  pefts  of  fociety.    That  thefe 
objediions,  which  compaflion  has  fuggefted  on 
the  fight  of  incidental  diftrefs,  are  to  be  dif- 
regarded,is  by  no  means  to  be  affirmed.     But 
they  are  pufhed  to  an  unreafonable  length, 
when  they  are  urged  as  generally  conclufive 
againft  the  admiffion  of  new  machines   by 
which  labour  is  greatly  diminifhed.    How  has 
mankind  bten  enabled  to  emerge  from  a  flate 
of  barbarifm  to  civilization,  to  exchange  dens 
and  caves  for  comfortable  houfes,  coverings  of 
raw  fkins  for  clean  and  convenient  clothes, 
acorns  and  wild  fruits  for  falubrious  food,  un- 
lettered ignorance  for  books  and  knowledge, 
but  by  the  progreffive  introduction  and  the 
rapid  improvements  of  machinery  ?  And  are 
we  prepared  to  fay  that  human  life  has  at- 
tained to  its  highefl  degree  of  refinement?  Or 
that  the  means  which  have  brought  it  to  its 
prefent  flate  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  further  ?  Or  that,  while  every  nation 
around  us  is  advancing  in  improvement.  Great 

I  Britain 
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Britain  alone  is  to  Hand  dill  ?    Thofe  fimple 
machines  and  implements,  without  which  we 
now  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  fubfift,  were 
new  in  their  day :  and  in  many  inftances  the 
invention  of  themundoubtedlydimini{hed,per- . 
haps  annihilated,  the  demand  for  that  fpecies 
of  labour  which  was  before  in  great  requeft. 
The  boat-maker  of  early  times,  who  firft  under- 
mined the  tree,  and  ther^  formed  it  into  fhape 
by  fcraping  it  with  oyfter-fhells  and  hollowing 
it  with  fire,  had  probably  to  lament  the  lofs  of 
employment  when  a  competitor  arrived  from 
a  diftance  armed  with  the  recently  difcovered 
hatchet,  and  able  to  complete  more  canoes  in 
a  month  than  the  other  could  in  a  year.    The 
makers  of  hand-barrows  and  fcuttles  v/ould 
perceive  the  demand  for  their  craft  materially 
leflened,  when  a  more  commodious  method  . 
of  carriage  took  place  on  the  introdudlion  of 
carts.     The  fabricators  of  hand-mills  found 
their  work  fpeedily    fall   into   difufe   on  the 
^refticn  of  machines  for  grinding  corn    by 
means  of  wind  and  water.     In  what  fituation 
would  the  world  now  be,  had  thefe  inventions 
been  fucceflively  profcribed  out  of  favour  to 
the  old  workmen? 

But 
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But  let  US  not  deny  to  the  objedlions  under 
confideration  the  weight  which  they  pofTefs  ; 
nor  be  betrayed,  by  a  partiality  for  meafures 
productive  of  general  good,  into  a  negledt  of 
any  attendant  misfprtunes  of  the  poor.  If  on 
the  one  hand  the  manufacturer  adls  laudably 
when  he  exerts  himfelf  in  the  difcovery  or  the 
introduction  of  new  machines,  or  in  the  im- 
provement of  machines  already  exifting,  by 
which  hismanufadiure  may  be  rendered  cheaper 
or  better;  on  the  other,  he  is  highly  criminal  if 
he  does  not  with  equal  earneftnefs  exert  him- 
felf to  guard  againft  that  diftrefs,  which  the 
hafty  adoption  of  inventions  calculated  for  diC* 
patch  frequently  occafions  at  firft  among  the 
workmen  whofe  labour  they  fuperfede.  Let 
him  not  be  hurried  by  unfeeling  avarice  or 
blind  emulation  fuddenly  to  bring  them  into 
ufe  to  a  great  extent.  Let  him  ftudy  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  his  ancient  fervants  in 
fomc  other  line,  efpecially  for  the  women  and 
the  old  men :  and  at  all  events  let  him  not  turn 
them  adrift,  until  they  have  means  of  im- 
mediately procuring  bread  for  themfelves  and 
their  children  in  another  fettled  occupation. 
This  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 

voL.  IK  C  c  creatures. 
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creatdres,  by  whofe  induftry  and  jtQil  he  has 
been  enriching  himfelf,  is  required  of  him  by 
his  and  their  common  mailer.  Did  it  force 
him  to  refrain  from  increafing  his  profits,  he 
would  be  bound  in  confcience  to  refrain  j  did 
it  impofe  a  heavy  drawback  on  the  increafe, 
he  ought  to  pay  it  with  cheerfulnefs.  But  the 
diftreffcs  in  queftion  will  rarely  be  great  and 
alfo  permanent.  Remedies  are  everywhere 
at  hand  ;  and  they  are  commonly  multiplied 
in  a  little  time  by  the  very  circumftance  which 
renders  them  neceffary.  The  general  efied 
of  fhortening  labour  is  not  to  leffen  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  wanted,  but  to  enlarge  the 
mafs  of  produce,  and  to  augment  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Every  fuccefsful  invention  ulti- 
mately increafes  the  number  of  working  hands; 
partly  by  employing  many  in  fabricating  and 
conducing  the  new  machinery,  and  in  per- 
forming various  fubfequcnt  operations  on  the 
articles  produced  by  it ;  but  principally  by 
rendering  manufadlures  better  and  cheaper, 
and  thus  creating  fo  vaft  an  additional  demand 
for  them  at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  caufe  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  workmen  to  be  occu- 
pied in  preparing  them,  than  was  employed 

when 
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when  they  were  made  in  the  old  manner  and 
fold  at  the  ancient  price.  Such,  for  example, 
has  evidently  been  the  effed  of  the  introduc* 
tion  of  cotton-mills.  And  further  ;  the  new 
invention  itfelf  frequently  furnifhes  fome  col- 
lateral and  auxiliary  branches  of  employment, 
to  which  the  labour  rendered  needlefs  by  it 
may  eafily  be  transferred.  Moft  of  thofe  for 
whom  provifion  cannot  thus  be  made,  will  be 
able  to  find  a  place  in  a  country  like  this,  i£ 
time  be  allowed  them  by  the  manufafturer  for 
fearch  and  enquiry,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  trades  eftabliflied  around  them  [uu): 

Inftances 

{uu)  'The  appofitcnefs  of  the  following  quotation  from 
Dr/ Smith  on  the  Wcahh  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  203,  will 
be  a  fufficient  apology  for  the  length  of  it. 

<<  Though  a  great  number  of  people  (bould  be  thrown 
*^  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  employment  and  com- 
<^  mon  method  of  fubfidence,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
<«  that  they  would  be  thereby  deprived  either  of  employ- 
"  ment  or  fubfidence.  By  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  , 
**  navy  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more  than  a  hundred 
*<  thoufand  foldiers  and  feamen,  a  number  equal  to  what 
"  is  employed  in  the  grcateft  manufaflures,  were  all  at 
**  once  thrown  out  of  their  ordinary  employment ;  but 
*'  though  they,  no  doubt,  fufiered  fome  inconveniency, 
-<«  they  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employment  or 
«*  fubfiftcnce.    The  greater  part  of  the  fcamcn,  it  is  pro- 

C  c  2  "  bablc. 
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Inftanccs  however  will  occur,  in  fpite  of  the 
wifeft  and  kindeft  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  mailer,  of  individual  workmen  deprived 

.   of 

*<  bsiblej  gradiulljT  betook  tbemlelvef  to  the  merchsmt  fer- 

**  vice*  SM  they  could  find  occafion  i  and  in  the  mean  time 

<<  both  they  and  the  foldien  were  abforbed  in  the  great 

^<  mafs  of  the  people,  and  employed  in  a  great  variety  of 

^  occupations.   Not  only  no  great  convulfion,  but  no  ien« 

<<  fible  diforder  arofe  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fito« 

'<  tion  of  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand  men,  all  ac- 

^'  cuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  many  of  them  to  rapine 

<*  and  plunder.     The  number  of  vagrants  was  fcarce  any- 

*<  where  fenfibly  increafed  by  it ;  even  the  wages  of  labour 

**  were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I 

<*  have  been  able  to  learns  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  the 

**  merchant  fervice.  But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits 

*^  of  a  foldier  and  of  any  fort  of  manufa dourer,  we  (hall 

*^  find  that  tliofe  of  the  latter  do  not  tend  fo  much  to  dif- 

**  qualify  him  from  being  employed  in  a  new  trade,  as 

**  thofe  of  the  former  from  being  employed  in  any.    The 

<<  manufadurer  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his 

<^  fubfiftence  from  his  labour  only ;  the  foldier  to  expe£l 

*'  it  from  Iiis  pay.     Application  and  induftry  have  been 

'<  familiar  to  the  one;  idlenefs  and  diflipation  to  the  other. 

•*  But  it  is  furely  much  eaficr  to  change  the  direftion  of 

'<  induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to  another,  than  to  turn 

**  idlenefs  and  diflipation  to  any.      To  the  greater  part 

**  of  manufacturers  befides,  it  has  already  been  obfcrved, 

«<  there  are  other  collateral  manufafturcs  of  fo  fimilar  a 

**  nature,  that  a  workman  can  eafily  transfer  his  induftry 

•*  from  one  of  them  to  another." 

It 
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of  fubfiftence,  or  materially  injured  in  their 
fituation,  by  the  eredlion  of  his  machinery^ 
Thefe  the  hand  of  him  who  has  been,  how- 
ever innocently,  the  caufe  of  their  diftrefs 
fliould  be  ftretched  out  amply  to  relieve.  And 
every  man  ought  willingly  to  contribute  in  a 
reafonable  proportion  towards  alleviating  the 
evils  incidentally  produced  by  any  one  of  thofe 
improvements  in  condu^ng  manufactures, 
to  which,  colle£);ively  taken,  a  large  fhare  of 

It  mud  however  be  admitted  that  the  cafe  of  dif- 
charged  foldiers  and  feamen  is  not  cxzfklj  fimilar  to  that 
of  manufaAurers  difcharged  in  confideruble  numbers  in 
confequence  of  the  introdu£lion  of  machinery*  Dif- 
banded  foldiers,  coming  chiefly  from  newly  raifed  corps, 
have  in  general  learned  (bme  buGnefs  to  which  they  can 
retnm,  and  have  not  left  it  fo  long  as  greatly  to  have  for- 
gotten it.  They  are  of  fuch  various  employments,  as  to 
burthen  no  particulat  line  by  their  numbers ;  and  being 
diftributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  do  not  materially 
opprefs  any  particular  diftrid  by  their  return.  And  the 
fudden  call  for  manufadiures  on  a  peace  makes  this  ad« 
dition  to  the  mafs  of  worlpmen  very  acceptable.  Some 
of  the  preceding  remarks  are  applicable  to  failors.  And 
at  any  rate,  the  difcharged  feaman  commonly  finds  a  wel- 
come admiilion,  at  the  end  of  a  war,  into  the  merchants 
fervice.  Equal  refources  are  not  pofieflTed  by  manufac* 
turers  thrown  out  of  employ  in  large  numbers  by  new 
machines.  Hence  appears  more  ilrongly  the  guilt  of  re« 
ducing  them  to  fuch  a  (late  of  diftrefs, 

C  c  3  the 
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the  national  ftrength  and  profperity  is  to  be 
afcribed. 

There  are  other  calamities  afiedling  work- 
men in  a  very  ferious  manner,  and  with  con- 
fequences  deeply  to  be  lamented,  againft  which 
the  proprietor  of  a  manufadtory  ought  moft 
anxioufly  to  guard  ;  the  dangers,  namely,  to 
which  their  health  and  their  morals  are  fre- 
quently expofed  by  the  nature  and'circum- 
ftances  of  their  eipplpyment.  Such  dangers 
will  fitly  be  noticed  in  this  place ;  lince, 
although  they  exift  in  nearly  all  manufac- 
tures, they  are  commonly  moft  formidable  in 
thofe  in  which  large  and  complicated  machines 
colledl  a  great  number  of  workmen  under  the 
fame  roof.  But  it  muft  previoufly  be  ftated, 
*hat  as  long  as  any  manufafture  portends  fuch 
dangers  to  the  health  or  to  the  morals  of  the 
perfons  engaged  in  it  as  to  be  likely  to  prove 
on  the  whole  injurious  to  human  happinefs, 
on  taking  futurity  as  well  as  the  prefent  life 
into  the  account ;  whatever  profits  it  may 
promife,  it  cannot  be  continued  with  a  fafe 
confcience. 

Some 
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Some  manufadtures  impair  the  health  of  the 
workmen  by  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials ufed ;  others,  by  the  crowded  rooms  and 
vitiated  air  in  which  they  are  carried  on.  Of 
the  firft  clafs  are  feveral  procefles  on  metallic 
fubftances.  The  pernicious  efFeds  of  lead  are 
proverbial,  and  the  palfies  and  other  complaints 
frequent  among  thofe  who  are  employed  upoa 
it.  I  have  feen  a  young  man  at  work  in  a 
inanufadtory  of  white  lead,  whofe  complexion 
was  rendered  by  his  occupation  as  livid  as  thej 
fubftance  which  he  was  preparing  for  fale, 
**  The  men  {xx)  who  are  eijaployed  in  filver- 
"  ing  looklng-glafles  often  become  paralytic ; 
*'  as  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  thofe  who  work  in 
quickfilver  mines.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  if  wc  may  credit  Mr,  Boyle ;  who 
**  aflurcs  us  that  mercury  has  been  feveral 
^'  times  found  in  the  heads  of  artificers  ex- 
**  pofed  to  its  fumes.  In  the  Philofophical 
*'  Tranfadlions  there  is  an  account  of  a  man 
*^  who,  having  ceafed  working  in  quickfilver 
for  fix  months,  had  his  body  ftill  fo  impreg- 
nated with  it,  that  by  putting  a  piece  of 
"  copper  into  his  mouth,  or  rubbing  it  with 

(xv)  BifliopWatfon's  Chemical  Eflays,  vol,  iv.  p.  ^53. 

C  c  4  **  his 
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^*  his  hands,  it  inflantly  acquired  a  filver  co- 
lour.— IVemcmber  having  feen  at  Birming- 
ham a  very  ftout  man  rendered  paralytic  in 
"  the  fpace  of  fix  months  by  being  employed 
^  in  fixing  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  filver  on 
"  copper.  He  flood  before  the  mouth  of  a 
**  fmall  oven  ftrongly  heated ;  the  mercury  was 
•*  converted  into  vapour  j  and  that  vapour  was 
•*  inhaled  by  him. — ^The  perfon  I  faw  was 
**  very  fenfible  of  the  caufe  of  his .  diforder ; 
"  but  had  not  courage  to  withftand  the  tempt- 
**  ation  of  high  wages,  which  enabled  him  to 
*'  continue  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication  for  three 
*'  days  in  the  week,  inflead  of,  what  is  the 
"  ufual  praftice,  two."  Of  manufadlures 
which  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen,  not 
by  any  noxious  quality  in  the  article  operated 
upon,  but  by  external  circumftances  ufually 
attending  the  operation,  an  example  may  be 
produced  in  that  of  cotton.  **  The  ready 
"  communication  {^y)  of  contagion  to  num- 

"  hers 

(yy)  Sec  a  very  intelligent  Report  delivered  a  few  years 
flnce  at  the  requeft  qf  the  Magiftrates  for  the  county  of 
Lancafter,  by  Dr.  Pcrcival  and  other  Fhyficians  of  Man- 
chefler,  in  conrequence  of  a  putrid  fever  which  prevailed 
during  many  months  in  the  cotton  mills  at  Radclifie. 

This 
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**  bers  crowded  together,  the  acceflion  of  viru- 
"  lence  from  putrid  effluvia,  and  the  injury 
**  done  to  young  perfons,  through  confinement 
**  and  too  long  continued  labour,"  are  evils 
which  we  have  lately  heard  afcribed  to  cotton- 
mills  by  perfons  of  the  firft  medical  authority 
aflembled  to  inveftigate  the  fubjedl.  To  thefe 
muft  be  added,  an  evil  which  Hill  brands  with 
difgrace  the  pradlice  of  fome  cotton-mills,  the 
cullom  of  obliging  a  part  of  the  children  em- 
ployed there  to  work  all  night ;  a  praftice 
which  muft  greatly  contribute  towards  render- 
ing them  feeble,  difeafed,  and  unfit  for  other 
labour,  when  they  are  difmiffed  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  youth  from  the  manufac- 
tory {zz). 

To 

This  report,  though  made  on  a  particular  occafion,  was 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  proper  management,  in 
point  of  health,  of  all  cotton-mills ;  and  contains  manj 
general  rules  and  direftions  which  ought  to  be  pun£tuall]f 
obferved  and  enforced  by  the  mafter  of  every  mill.  The 
obfervance  of  them  would  probably  remove  that  imputations 
under  which  thofe  manufadiories  have  hitherto  laboured, 
of  deftroyingthe  health  of  the  children  employed  in  them; 
and  in  many  perhaps  may  have  removed  it. already. 

(zz)  As  interefted  minds  will  always  feel  (Irong  tempt- 
ations to  this  practice,  the  cafe  feems  loudly  to  call  for 

the 
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To  have  recourfe  to  every  reafonable  pre- 
caution, however  expenfive,  by  which  the 
health  of  the  workmen  may  be  fecured  from 

injury, 

the  Interference  of  the  Legiflature.  A  fimilar  interference 
may  be  neceflary,  to  prefcrve  the  health  of  the  workmen 
in  other  manufactures ;  efpecially  where  patentees  are 
intereiled  to  make  the  mod  of  their  invention  in  a  fliort 
period.  In  fufpicious  cafes^  it  might  be  well  not  to  grant 
patents  except  under  fuitable  (lipulations. 

Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  recent  "  Defcription  of  the  Country 
**  round  Manchefter,"  (i79S>  4to.  p.  219,  220.)  corro- 
borates what  I  have  advanced.  Speaking  of  <*  cotton* mills 
•*  and  fimllar  faftories,"  he  fays :  "  In  thefe,  children  of 
•*  very  tender  age  are  employed ;  many  of  them  coUeSed 
^^  from  the  ivorkkoufes  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  and 
**  tranfported  in  crowds  as  apprentices  to  matters  refident 
•*  many  hundred  miles  diftant,  where  they  ferve  unknown, 
•*  unprote£led,  and  forgotten  by  tliofe  to  whofe  care  ha- 
**  ture  or  tlic  laws  had  configned  them.  Thefe  children  are 
•*  ufually  too  long  confined  to  work  in  clofe  rooms,  often 
*^  during  the  whole  night;  the  air  they  breathe, from  the  oil, 
**  &c.  employed  in  the  machinery,  and  other  circumftaticcs, 
<<  is  injurious;  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  cleanlinefs; 
<^  and  frequent  changes  from  a  warm  and  denfe  to  a  cold 
*^  and  thin  atmofphere  are  predifpofing  caufes  to  Ccknefs 
•*  and  difability,  and  particularly  to  the  epidemic  fever 
^*  which  fo  generally  is  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  factories. 
**  It  is  alfo  much  to  be  qucflioncd  if  fociety  does  not  re- 
•*  ceive  detriment  from  the  manner  in  which  children  arc 
^'  thus  employed  during  their  early  years.  They  arc  not 
**  generally  llrong  to  labour,  or  capable  of  purfuing  any 

"  other 
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injury,  and  to  refrain  from  profecuting  un- 
wholefome  branches  of  trade,  until  efFedkual 
precautions  are  difcovered,  is  the  indifpen- 

fable 

<*  Other  branch  of  bufincfs,  when  the  term  of  their  ap- 
*^  prenticefhip  expires.  The  females  are  wholly  uninftrufk- 
•*  cd  in  fewing,  knitting,  and  other  domeftic  affairs,  rc- 
**  quifite  to  make  them  notable  and  frugal  wives  and 
*<  mothers.  This  is  a  very  great  misfortune  to  them  and 
**  the  public  ;  as  is  fadly  proved  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
*^  families  of  labourers  in  hufbandry,  and  thofe  of  manu- 
**  fafturers  in  general.  In  the  former,  we  meet  with  ncat- 
•^  nefs,  clcanlinefs,  and  comfort ;  in  the  latter,  with  filth, 
**  rags,  and  poverty,  although  their  wages  may  be  nearly 
^<  double  to  thofe  of  the  hufbandman.  It  muA  be  added, 
^<  that  the  want  of  early  religious  inftnidlion  and  example, 
^<  and  the  numerous  and  indifcriminate  afTociation  in  thefe 
**  buildings,  are  very  unfavourable  to  their  future  conduct 
**  in  life."  Dr.  Aikin  obferves,  that  **  remedies  for  thefc 
^*  grievances  have  been  adopted  in  many  factories  with 
•*  true  benevolence  and  much  fuccefs." 

The  (ituation  of  the  children  tranfported,  as  it  very  fre- 
quently happens,  from  workhoufcs  in  the  metropolis  to 
fa£torie8  in  diftant  counties,  demands  the  protefting  inter- 
ference of  the  Legiflature.  The  neighbouring  magiftrates 
have  no  power  to  enter  the  houfes  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
quiring into  the  treatment  of  thefe  orphans ;  and  the  latter 
arc  generally  kept  in  a  fort  of  clofe  imprifonment,  which 
deprives  them  of  the  power  of  lodging  complaints.  The 
confequences  have  repeatedly  been,  that  the  ufage  of  the 
children  has  been  very  inhuman;  and  that  moft  cruel  pu- 
nifliments  have  been  infliftcd  (I  fpeak  this  on  indifputablc 

authority) 
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fable  duty  of  the  proprietor  of  a  maaufadory. 
Let  him  not  think  hioifelf  at  liberty  to  barter 
the  lives  of  men  for  gold  and  fllver*  Let  him 
not  feek  profit,  by  ading  the  part  of  an  ex- 
ecutioner. Let  him  ilation  his  workmen  in 
large,  dry,  and  well  ventilated  rooms.  Let 
him  conftantly  prefer  giving  them  their  work 
to  perform  at  home,  whenever  it  can  be  done 
with  tolerable  convenience,  to  coUeding  them 
together  into  the  fame  apartment.  Let  him 
encourage  them,  where  opportunity  offers,  to 
refide  in  villages  and  hamlets  {aaa)^  rather  than 

in 

authority)  on  fuch  as  have  found  means  of  complaining.  In 
order  to  deter  them  and  their  companions  from  fimilar  at* 
tempts.  Among  other  legiflative  provifions  which  might 
be  advifable,  it  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  Ijondon  parifii*- 
officers  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  accurate  regifters  of  the 
apprentices  fent  out ;  that  quarterly  returns  of  the  ftatc 
of  thefe  apprentices  (hould  be  tranfmitted  from  the  feveral 
fadories,  and  be  authenticated  by  the  fignatures  of  the 
neighbouring  magiftrates;  and  that  the  latter  fiiould  be 
authorifed  and  required  to  vifit  the  factories,  and  carefully 
to  infpeft  the  fltuation  and  treatment  of  the  children. 

(aaa)  The  proprietor  of  a  great  manufactory  eftabliflied 
near  a  large  inland  town,  told  a  perfon  of  unqueftionable 
credit,  from  whom  I  heard  the  fa£t,  that  on  approaching 
his  workmen  he  could  difcem  by  the  fmell  proceeding 
from  their  clothes,  whether  they  lived  in  the  town  or  on 

a  neighv 
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in  a  crowded  town.  Let  him  inculcate  on 
them  in  how  great  a  degree  cleanlinefs  contri- 
butes to  health ;  and  imprefs  them  with  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  invariably  obferving  thofe  many  little 
regulations   {bbb)^  which,  though  fmgly  too 

minute 

a  neighbouring  common.  This  circumftance  alone  might 
point  out  the  comparative  healthfulnefs  of  the  two  Ctu- 
ations. 

{bbb)  The  latter  of  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note  (the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  reviver  oC 
the  arts  of  Etruria)  informed  me,  that  having  obferved 
fome  young  perfons  in  his  own  manufa£tory  to  be  afie£led 
by  being  employed  on  a  preparation  of  lead,  he  had  com- 
pletely remedied  the  evil,  by  appointing  an  old  workman 
cooftantly  to  attend  tliem  with  water  and  towels  on  their 
leaving  their  work  at  meal  times,  and  oblige  them  tho* 
roughly  to  wafli  their  hands  and  faces  before  they  ate  \ 
«nd  alfo  by  prohibiting  them  from  playing,  or  ufing  any 
ftrong  exercife,  until  they  had  palled  o£F  their  coats  and 
aprons  which  were  fprinkled  with  the  lead.  It  appeared 
from  experience,  that  if  they  ufed  any  confiderable  exer* 
cife  without  taking  the  latter  precaution,  the  dud  proceed- 
ing from  their  clothes  was  inhaled  by  them,  and  produced 
very  prejudicial  efiefls. 

The  reader  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  one  additional 
authority,  as  it  tends  to  eftabliih  a  point,  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  generally  acknowledged.  A  gentleman^ 
who,  if  named,  would  be  allowed  to  have  had  more  cxten- 
five  experience  in  cotton-mills  than  any  other  individual^ 
aflirms  that  from  his  youth  he  ha9  regularly  found  thofe 

works 
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minute  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  have  col-* 
leftively  much  tffc€t  in  preventing  difeafc. 
Where  his  own  efforts  feem  likely  to  fail,  let 
him  lay  the  matter  before  the  ableil  phyficians, 
and  flcadily  put  in  practice  the  inllru^lions 
which  he  receives.  And  finally,  let  him  ex- 
ert his  utmofl  abilities  to  difcover  innoxious 
proceflfes  which  may  be  fubflituted  for  fuch  as 
prove  detrimental  to  the  perf6ns  who  condu<3: 
them  ;  and  diredt  by  private  folicitation,  and 
on  proper  occafions  by  public  premiums,  the 
attention  of  experienced  artifts  and  manufac- 
turers to  the  fame  objeft.  The  fuccefs  of  his 
endeavours  may  in  many  cafes  be  found 
highly  advantageous  to  him,  not  merely  by 
preferving  the  lives  of  his  mofl  Ikilful  work- 
men, but  by  faving  fome  valuable  material 
formerly  lofl  in  the  operation  [ccc).  But  whe- 
ther 

^  works  to  be  the  mod  profitable,  in  which  the  workmen 
have  been  the  lead  numerous,  and  the  mod  cleanly  and 
comfoitable.  There  feems  no  caufe  why  the  refult  fhould 
not  be  the  fame  in  all  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

{ccc)  BiQiop  Watfon,  after  fpeaking  in  a  pafTage  which 
has  been  recently  quoted  of  the  young  man  rendered  pa- 
ralytic  by  fixing  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  filver  on  copper, 
fays :  '*  A  chimney,  I  believe,  has  of  late  been  opened  at 

"  the 
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ther  that  be  the  cafe  or  not,  he  will  at  leaft 
reap  a  fatisfadion  from  them  which  he  could 
not  otherwife  have  enjoyed,  that  of  reflefl:- 
ing  on  his  profits  with  a  quiet  [ddd)  cpn-» 
fcience. 

The  morals  of  manufadurers  aflembled  to-  - 
gether  in  numerous  bodies  are  at  leaft  as  much 

**  the  farther  fide  of  the  oven,  into  which  the  mercurial 
**  vapour  is  driven ;  and  thus  both  the  mercury  is  faved, 
**  and  the  health  of  the  operator  is  attended  to."  Chemi- 
cal Eflays,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.  In  the  fame  volume,  p.  275— 
277,  the  almoft  univerfal  adoption  of  the  cupola  inftead  of 
the  heanh-furnace  for  fmelting  lead  is  (hewn  to  have  been 
attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  proprietors,  as  well 
as  with  the  mod  falutary  confequences  to  the  workmen. 

{ddd)  The  proprietors  of  faftories  of  all  kinds  ought  to 
pay  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  health  not  only  of  their 
workmen,  but  of  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  and  carefully 
to  put  in  practice  all  fit  means  for  preventing  the  falubrity 
of  the  furrounding  atmofphere  from  being  injured  by  their 
private  operations.     Thcfe  means  will  of  courfe  be  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  nature  of  the  manufa£lure,  and 
the  fituation  in  which  it  is  carried  on ;  but  in  every  cafe 
means  of  fufficient  efficacy  ought  to  be  adopted,   even 
though  cxpenfivc,  and  not  required  by  the  letter  of  the 
law.     The  powerful  agency  of  fleam  has  of  late  been  in- 
troduced into  a  variety  of  manufaflures.    Thofe  who  em- 
ploy it  in  towns,  or  populous  parts  of  the  country,  ought 
to  adopt  the  effe£lual  methods  which  of  late  have  happily 
been  difcovercd  for  deftroying  fmoke. 

endangered 
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endangered  as  their  health.  The  danger  fome- 
times  arifes  from  time  and  oppoitunities  for 
inftruftion  being  denied  ;  fometimcs  from  the 
contagion  of  vice  being  unreftrained,  and 
(hame  itfelf  extinguiflied  jyy  the  umverfality 
of  guile.  The  former  of  thefe  evils  takes  place 
in  manufadlories  where  children  are  employ- 
ed  {ece) ;  the  latter,  in  all  manufadories  where 
multitudes  of  working  hands,  whatever  be 
their  age,  are  coUcded.  In  proportion  as  vir- 
tue is  more  valuable  than  bodily  llrengih,  In 
proportion  as  eternity  is  more  important  than 
the  prcfcnt  life,  the  manufadurer  who  pay«(  ' 
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poifon  to  their  mouths  without  apprizing  them 
of  its  qualities.  Several  of  the  meafures  al- 
ready indicated  as  prefervatives  of  health,  are 
equally  adapted  for  the  prefervation  of  mo- 
rals. The  employment,  for  example,  of  as 
fmall  a  number  of  perfons  as  may  be  in  the 
fame  room  ;  encouragement  afforded  to  work- 
men to  refide  in  villages,  where  convenience 
will  allow,  rather  than  in  the  midft  of  the  in- 
fedion  of  a  great  town ;  permiffion  given  them 
to  perform  their  work  at  their  own  homes  {Jj[f) 
when  the  nature  of  the  fabrick  will  admit  that 
practice;  and  llrong  and  repeated  inculca- 
tion of  habits  of  cleanlinefs,  are  means  adapt- 
ed to  the  accomplifhment  of  both  purpofes. 
But  thefe  are  not  the  only  or  the  moft  efEca- 
cious  means  of  preventing  the  inroads  of  vice. 
Let  the  proprietor  of  the  manufa<Jlory  employ 
the  different  fexes  apart  from  each  other.  Let 
him  provide  for  the  eftablifhment  of  fchools 

ifff)  ^^  '^^8 1^^^*^  ^^^^  '^^  ^  8^^^'  manufafturing  tovim, 
that  ibme  individuals^  who  have  had  fo  little  regard  to  re- 
ligion as  to  oblige  their  workmen  to  labour  on  Sundays, 
have  found  it  impoilible  to  introduce  that  cuftom  among 
fuch  claiTcs  of  their  workmen  as  were  ufed  to  execute  their 
work  at  their  own  homes ;  but  have  fucceeded  without 
difficulty  with  thofe  of  the  oppofite  defcription. 

VOL.11.  Dd  for 
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endangered  as  dieir  health.   The  dang«'  foi 

times  aril'es  from  time  and  opportunities 
inftrudion  being  denied ;  Ibmetimesfrom  the 
contagion  of  vice  being  unreftraincd,  and 
fhame  itfelf  extinguilhed  )jy  the  univcrfality 
of  guilt.  The  former  of  thefe  evils  takes  place 
in  manufaOories  where  children  are  employ- 
ed [eee] ;  the  latter,  in  all  manufactories  where 
multitudes  of  working  hands,  whatever  be 
their  age,  are  coile£ted.  In  proportion  as  vir- 
tue is  more  valuable  than  bodily  ftrength,  in 
proportion  as  eternity  is  more  important  than 
the  prefent  life,  the  manufadlurer  who  pay^ 
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poifon  to  their  mouths  without  apprizing  them 
of  its  qualities.  Several  of  the  meafures  al- 
ready indicated  as  prefervatives  of  health,  are 
equally  adapted  for  the  prefervation  of  mo- 
rals. The  employment,  for  example,  of  as 
fmall  a  number  of  perfons  as  may  be  in  the 
fame  room  ;  encouragement  afforded  to  work- 
men to  refide  in  villages,  where  convenience 
will  allow,  rather  than  in  the  midft  of  the  in- 
fedion  of  a  great  town ;  permiffion  given  them 
to  perform  their  work  at  their  own  homes  [fff*) 
when  the  nature  of  the  fabrick  will  admit  that 
pradlice;  and  ftrong  and  repeated  inculca- 
tion of  habits  of  cleanlinefs,  are  means  adapt- 
ed to  the  accompliftiment  of  both  purpofes. 
But  thefe  are  not  the  only  or  the  moft  efEca- 
cious  means  of  preventing  the  inroads  of  vice. 
Let  the  proprietor  of  the  manufa<flory  employ 
the  different  fexes  apart  from  each  other.  Let 
him  provide  for  the  eftablifhment  of  fchools 

{fff)  It  has  been  fcen  in  a  great  manufafluring  town, 
that  ibme  individuals,  who  have  had  fo  little  regard  to  re- 
ligion as  to  oblige  their  workmen  to  labour  on  Sundays, 
have  found  it  impoflible  to  introduce  that  cuftom  among 
fuch  claiTcs  of  their  workmen  as  were  ufed  to  execute  their 
work  at  their  own  homes ;  but  have  fucceeded  without 
difficulty  with  thofe  of  the  oppofite  defcription. 

VOL.11.  Dd  for 
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tfor  the  religious  inftraaion  of  all  who  can  be 
induced  to  attend  them,  whether  children  or 
of  mature  age,  on  Sundays  at  leaft,  if  not  in 
the  evenings  of  week  days.  Let  him  diftii- 
bute  from  time  to  time  religious  books  level  to 
the  capacities  of  the  readers.  Let  him  efta- 
blifh  a  little  library,  from  which  proper  trea- 
tifes  may  be  lent  out  for  a  limited  period,  and 
under  proper  regulations,  to  all  who  defire 
them.  Let  him  appoint  penalties  for  tlrunk- 
ennefs,  oaths,  and  improper  language  ;  and 
exaift  them  regularly  and  with  impartiality. 
Let  him  take  every  fit  meafure  to  fecure  the 
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preaching  rent  day,  or  the  necfeffity  of  laying 
in  fuel  againfl  winter,  or  feme  other  emer- 
gency, diftrefles  them.  Let  him  acquaint 
himfelf,  as  far  as  may  be  pra(fHcable,  with 
each  of  his  workmen  individually,  and  obferve 
liis  temper  and  difpodtions,  his  habits  of  life, 
and  the  ftate  of  his  circumAances,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  admoniih  him  occafionally  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  may  be  moft  likely  to  be  benefidaL 
Let  him  uniformly  ftiew  favour  to  the  meri- 
torious, and  check  the  idle  and  the  profligate. 
And  never  let  him  forget  the  efficacy  which 
he  may  give  to  his  inftrudlions  and  reproofs^' 
by  his  own*  virtuous  example. 

By  thus  diligently  watching  over  the  health, 
the  comforts,  and  the  morals  of  his  workmen, 
the  manufaiJlurer  will  obvioufly  promote  his 
own  fatisfa£tion  and  emolument,  while  he  is 
difcharging  an  indifpenfable  duty.  He  may 
juftly  hope  to  render  a  large  proportion  of 
his  workmen  robuft,  induftiious,  and  honeft. 
He  will  infpire  them  with  that  perfonal  at- 
tachment to  himfelf  which,  among  other  ad- 
vantages, will  contribute  to  fecure  him  from 
the.  machinations  of  any  unpriiicipled  com- 

D  d  2  petitor. 
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petitor,  who  may  be  bafe  enough  to  tempt 
thein  by  bribes  to  betray  their  mailer's  opera- 
tions;, or  to  defert  him  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
tering into  a  rival  manufaftory.  ■' 

In  the  various  branches  of  matiufaclures 
numberlcfs  opportunities  will  occur  of  defraud- 
ing individuals  or  the  public.  Goods,  for 
example,  may  be  delivered  to  the  purchafer 
inferior  in  real  worth,  though  externally  fimi- 
]ar,  to  the  famples  (g^g)  according  to  which 
they  were  to  be  made.  Or  the  manufa£lurer 
may  imprefs  on  his  own  produflions  the  ftamp 
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Or,  preferving  the  appearance  the  fame,  he 
may  deteriorate  them,  without  avowing  what 
he  has  done,  and  felling  them  proportionally 
cheaper  (///).  Or  he  may  induce  his  cuftom- 
er  to  believe  that  a  particular  material  or  in- 
gredient enters  into  their  compofition,  which, 
if  it  ever  was  employed  in  them,  has  fincc 
been  fecretly  replaced  by  an  inferior  fubilitute; 
or  he  may  decline  giving  him  any  infor- 
mation whatever  refpeding  the  compofition, 
on  the  plea  that  he  cannot  divulge  the  fecrets 
of  his  trade  {iki)^  when  in  that  particular 

inftance, 

(i/7)  In  this  concealment,  and  in  upholding  the  price^ 
the  whole  criminality  of  this  pra£lice  confifts.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  goodnefs  of  an  article,  if  openly  acknowledged, 
and  accompanied  with  a  correfponding  redu£lion  in  the 
price,  may  be  a  greater  public  benefit  than  the  improve- 
ment of  it ;  as  it  may  render  fome  comfort  ox  convenience 
of  life  generally  attainable,  which  before  could  not  be  af- 
forded but  on  terms  fuitableonly  to  the  purfesof  the  rich. 
New  inventions  are  frequently  thus  dear. 

(kkk)  A  few  years  iince,  when  the  bill  for  putting  to- 
bacco under  the  excife  was  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
a  deputation  of  tobacconiils  obje£led  to  fome  of  the 
claufes,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  lay  open  the  fe- 
crets of  the  trade,  and  ftop  the  fale  of  a  particular  fort  of 
fnuflF,  which  was  fold  as  compofed  of  fine  leaves  of  to- 
bacco, by  divulging  to  the  public  that  it  was  made  entirely 

D  d  3  of 
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inftance,  as  in  many  others,  the  fecret  is  no 
other  than  a  fraud  of  trade.  Or  if  his  manu- 
facture is  excifeable,  he  may  impofe  on  the 
revenue  officer  in  different  ways ;  or  even 
endeavour  to  bribe  him  into  conniTance  at 
his  impofitions.  Thefe  are  but  a  few  out  of 
the  multitude  of  examples  which  the  almoft 

of  the  ftalks.  A  ftriking  example  not  only  of  a  fccret  of 
trade  being  a  frauil  of  trailc,  but  likcwifc  of  the  power  of 
habit  over  ibe  human  mind,  which  could  render  men, 
perhaps  very  TcfpeAablc  men,  fo  blind  to  the  criminjliiy 
of  3  very  deceitful  praflicc,  as  openly  lo  allege  the  dan{;rr 
of  that  practice  being  interrupted,  as  i  fit  motive  for  ap- 
plying for  alteration  in  ihe  bill. 

It  muft  not  however  be  underftood.  from  the  exnreflinnBU 
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infinite  variety  of  manufactures  would  fupply. 
They  are  fuflScient  however  to  afford  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  pra(3:ices  to  which  I  allude.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule;  that 
every  attempt,  whether  diredi  or  indired,  to 
make  an  article  be  thought  better  in  any  re- 
fjpedk  than  it  really  is,  or  different  from  what  it 
profeffes  to  be;  and  every  fubterfuge  reforted 
to  for  evading  the  fair  payment  of  public  taxes, 
is  abfolute  diflionefty  (///). 

Combinations  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
of  manufadlories  to  raife  the  price  of  their 
goods  are  no  lefs  forbidden  by  the  {mmm)  laws 
of  this  country  than  combinations  on  the  part 
of  their  workmen  to  keep  up  or  to  rajfe  their 
wages.  The  latter  probably  are  far  more  fre- 
quent than  the  former.  And  they  commonly 
happen,  not,  as  might  have  been  expedled, 
when  trade  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  employs  few 
hands ;  but  when  it  is  in  a  flourifhing  ftate, 

(///)  Frauds  on  the  excife  are  faid  to  be  frequently  com- 
mitted by  men  who  in  other  refpe£ts  fupport  a  good 
chara£ter.  In  many  inftances,  I  believe,  they  originate 
from  want  of  refiedlion  on  the  fubje£l,  and  would  be 
abandoned  on  a  little  confideration  of  their  immorality. 

{mmm)  See  Blackftone,  vol.  iv.  p.  159. 

D  d  4  and 
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and  requires  additional  numbers.  Their  obje€l 
is  generally  to  prevent  the  introdudlion  (»««) 
of  new  labourers,  and  their  admillion  to  a 
fharc  of  the  profit  of  the  bufmefs.  The  maf- 
tcrs  however  in  refifting  the  attempt  (hould  at 
all  times  confider  how  eafily  the  lower  and 
illiterate  claffes  of  the  community  may  be 
niifguidcd.  Let  them  break  the  combination; 
but  let  them  break  it  by  compliances,  if  the 
demands  of  their  workmen  are  reafonable  j  in 
other  cafes,  by  perfuafion  and  argument,  ra- 
ther tlian  by  legal  means ;  or,  if  legal  pro- 
ceedings become  neceffary,  by  the  feweft  and 
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Experience  feems  to  fhew  the  neceflity  of 
particularly  imprefling  on.manufa(aurers  thofe 
remarks,  which  in  the  introdudory  part  of 
this  chapter  were  addrefled  to  traders  in  gene- 
ral, on  the  duty  of  ading  on  principles  of 
univerfal  benevolence,  and  with  an  upright 
regard  to  the  public  good,  in  all  applications  to 
Parliament.  Many  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
which,  to  ufe  the  ftrong  expreflions  of  Dr. 
Smith,  "  the  avidity  of  our  great  manufadu- 
"  rers  has  extorted  from  the  Legiflature,"  to- 
gether with  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  cx- 
ifting  fyftem  of  bounties,  drawbacks,  duties, 
and  prohibitions,  inftituted  for  the  purpofe  of 
favouring  the  produdions  of  Great  Britain, 
caufe  the  moft  lamentable  effeds  in  a  moral 
light  by  the  fmuggling,  the  frauds,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  falfe  oaths  to  which  they  need- 
lefsly  give  occafion ;  involve  numerous  and 
extravagant  facrificcs  of  particular  clafles  of 
citizens  to  other  clafles ;  and  are  extremely  de* 
trimental  to  the  general  interefts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  improvement  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world  {000).    And  the  ftatutes 

(ooo)  Among  other  parts  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations** 
relating  to  this  fubjed,  the  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
,the  fourth  book  deferves  the  utmoft  attention. 

2  enaded 
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eaa£led  at  the  inftigation  of  the  proprietors 
of  manufa£torie8  to  reftrain  the  working  arti- 
fan,  whofe  knowledge  and  induftry  are  his 
own,  from  quitting  the  kingdom,  and  fettling 
in  other  countries  where  he  may  forefee  a 
fairer  profpedt  of  enaolument  for  himfelf 
and  his  family,  are  in  a  high  degree  partial, 
rigorous,  and  oppreffive.  Let  an  upright,  wife 
and  liberal  policy  annul  every  law  defigned 
to  preclude  any  Britifh  fubjeft  from  fixing  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  wherever  it  may  be, 
which  holds  out  to  him  the  faireft  profpeS 
of  happinefs.     Let  the  Legiflature  bind  the 
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je^ions,  will  be  chargeable  witfi  the  guilt  of 
augmenting  this  enormous  mafs  of' moral  and 
political  evil.  But  every  manufadurer  fhares 
in  the  criminality  of  the  evil  already  exifting^ 
who  does  not  heartily  and  adlively  concur  in 
every  reafonable  attempt  for  its  diminution* 

The  wealthy  manufaSurer  may  alfo  be 
cautioned  againfl  that  extravagant  and  luxu- 
rious mode  of  living,  which  too  frequently 
attends  fuperior  opulence.  Neither  a  moderate 
and  unoftentatious  conformity  to  thofe  cuf-« 
toms  and  habits,  as  far  as  they  are  innocent, 
nor  a  reafonable  indulgence  in  thofe  comforts, 
which  are  become  almoll  necefTary  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  the  wealthy,  is  here  reproved- 
That  alone  is  meant  to  be  cenfured  which 
partakes  of  pride,  of  prodigality,  or  of  intem- 
perance. To  thefe  exceffes  the  great  mer- 
chant may  be  thought  under  ftronger  tempt- 
ations than  the  manufadurer.  He  who 
commands  the  commodities  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe)  who 
obtains,  by  means  of  his  veifels  and  his  com- 
mercial connections,  foreign  luxuries  of  every 
kind  with  almoft  as  little  trouble  as  a  private 

3  individual 
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individual  procures  neceflaries  from  the  ihop^ 
may  feem  of  all  men  the  moft  likely  to  exhi- 
bit vanity  and  profufion  in  the  fplendour  of 
Ills  houl'c,  in  the  parade  of  his  attendants, 
and  in  the  delicacies  of  his  table.  In  the 
prcfcnt  ftate  however  of  this  country,  every 
man  who  can  pay  for  luxuries  can  eafily  pro- 
cure them.  In  fome  refpefts  indeed  the  mer- 
chant and  the  manufafturer,  fuppoilng  them 
to  be  equally  wealthy,  may  be  equally  tempted 
to  fall  into  the  errors  in  queftion.  Both  are 
much  accuftomed  to  refide  in  great  towns, 
where  oftentalious  and  voluptuous  modes  of 
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has  rifen  more  frequently  than  the  other  from 
fmall  beginnings  to  fudden  opulence;  and  is 
in  confequence  likely  to  feel  a  peculiar  grati- 
fication in  difplaying  his  newly  acquired 
fplendour.  He  has  not  fo  commonly  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  having  his  liiind  improved, 
and  his  views  of  things  correded,  by  a  liberal 
education.  He  encounters  more  frequently 
than  the  merchant  the  ariftocratic  prejudices 
and  the  envious  contempt  of  neighbouring 
peers  and  country  gentlemen,  proud  of  their 
rank  and  ancient  family,  who  even  in  thefe 
days  occafionally  difgrace  themfelves  by  look- 
ing down  on  the  man  raifed  by  merit  and  in- 
duftry  from  obfcurity  to  eminence;  and  thus 
is  excited  to  outvie  them  in  magnificence  and 
luxury.  Let  his  circumfpeftion  then  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  many  temptations  which  fur- 
round  him. 

Some  manufa£ture8,  from  the  nature  of 
the  proccfles  ufed  in  them,  and  the  various 
inventions  and  contrivances  requifite  for  fub- 
duing  refradlory  materials,  lead  to  difcoveries 
of  importance  in  natural  philofophy.  To  this 
tendency  of  his  occupation  the  enlightened 

manufac-9 
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manufadtnrer  will  ever  be  awake.  And  let 
him  not  content  himfelf  with  pufliing  his 
refeaichcs  folely  as  far  as  they  have  an  imme- 
diate reference  to  his  particular  manufaflure; 
let  him  cultivate  a  fpirit  of  general  enquiry: 
let  him  attend  to  the  Interefts  of  univerfal 
fcicncc-  Let  him  employ  a  portion  of  his 
leifiire  in  purfuing  to  heneficiai  conclufions 
thole  hints  which  the  courfe  of  his  bufmefs 
has  incidentally  fuggefted  [ppp);  and  in  carry- 
ing on  thole  inveftigations  into  the  principles 
and  properties  of  bodies  which  may  difclofe 
new    comforts  of  life,    expand   the    human 


[    415    ] 
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X  HE  perfons  held  immediately  in  view  in 
the  fubfequent  pages  are  private  individuals 
who  follow  no  profeflion,  and  live  upon  the 
annual  incomes  of  their  eflates.  But  the  duties 
which  are  about  to  be  ftated  as  incumbent  on 
men  of  this  defcription,  are  fo  far  from  being 
peculiar  to  them  ;  that  they  are,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree,  common  to  almoft  every  indi- 
vidual, belonging  to  any  one  of  the  claffes  and 
profcflions  which  have  formed  the  fubjefts  of 
the  preceding  chapters.  For  the  purpofe  of 
avoiding  the  endlefs  repetitions,  which  muft 
have  arifen,  had  thefe  general  duties  been 
noticed  and  enforced  in  each  particular  cafe ; 
filence  has  hitherto  been  obferved  refpefting 
them.  The  reader  therefore,  Avhatever  may 
be  his  rank  or  occupation,  is  requeued  to  look 

upon 
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upon  the  prefent  chapter  as  diredly  addrefTed 

to  liiinlclf. 


Private  gentlemen  may  be  confidered  under 
tlic  following  chara£ters:  firfl:,  as  land-owners; 
Iccondly,  as  invefted  with  various  offices  and 
truftsofa  public  nature;  and  thirdly,  as  bound 
to  the  performance  of  numerous  private  and 
domcftic  duties. 


I.  The  duties  Incumbent  on  private  gentle- 
men, principally  or  akoycthcr  in  confeqtience 
of  their  being  poHcired  of  landed  property,  will 
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To  encourage  a  race  of  upright,  fkilful,  and 
indufb-ious  tenants,  is  one  of  the  firft  duties  of 
a  private  gentleman  j  whether  he  confults  his 
own  intereft,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  due  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  expreffion  I  mean  the  ex- 
trading  from  the  earth  the  greateft  poffible 
quantity  of  the  tooft  valuable  produce  which 
it  can  be  made  permanently  to  affchrd,  obvi- 
Cufly  renders  the  largeft  profits  to  the  owner. 
And  at  the  fame  time  it  promotes  no  lefs  con- 
ipicuoufly  the  good  of  the  ftate  ;  firft,  by  aug- 
menting the  quantity  and  reducing  the  price 
of  provifions,  or  of  commodities  which  may 
be  exchanged  for  provifions,  and  thus  contri- 
buting to  the  fettlement  of  families  and  the 
increafe  of  population :  and  fecondly,  by  fur^ 
nifhing  all  its  inhabitants  with  conftant  and 
growing  employment,  and  thus  preventing 
the  vices  and  diforders  which  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  idlenefs.  The  firft  ftep  requifite  fot 
the  attainment  of  this  great  obje&,  |ji  for  the 
proprietor  to  render  himfelf  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  value  of  his  eftates ;  tak- 
ing into  the  account  all  circumftances  of  fitua- 
lion ;    of  diftance  from  markets,  from  navi- 
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gable  rivers  and  canals,  and  from  materials 
neccfiary  for  improvement ;  and  of  liability 
to  droughts  or  inundations,  by  which  their  in- 
trinfic  worth  is  affc»5led.  Proceeding,  thus 
qualified,  to  adjuft  the  rent  of  each  farm,  h« 
will  not  haftily  grafp  at  the  highcft  paymcDt 
named  by  fome  rapacious  furvcyor,  whofeeks 
to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  landlord  by  ex- 
actions on  the  tenant ;  but  will  affix  fuch  a 
fum  as  may  fairly  be  deemed,  when  all  tliingt 
are  confidered,  an  equitable  return  from  the 
occupier  for  the  ufe  of  the  foil.  A  moderate 
rent   is   the  moll  beneficial  to  beth  parties. 
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an  over- weening  confidence  that  times  will  be 
good,  or  by  a  rational  dread  of  the  expences 
and  inconveniences  of  removing,  they  proba- 
bly quit  it  in  the  end  with  lofs  to  the  landlord 
as  well  as  to  themfelves.  The  farm  comes  into 
the  hands  of  needy  or  ignorant  adventurers, 
who  enter  upon  it  for  a  few  years  as  a  fort  of 
lottery,  exhauft  it  by  forcing  from  it  a  few  ex- 
travagant crops,  and  then  fuddenly  quit  it, 
perhaps  greatly  in  arrears.  Or  if  that  is  not  the 
cafe,  the  landlord  pays  dearly  for  his  fhort- 
lived  gains,  by  having  a  ruined  eflate  lying  un- 
tenanted upon  his  hands,  and  finally  fetting  i( 
afrefh  at  little  more  than  half  the  former  price^ 
Reafonable  payments,  whatever  be  their  na- 
ture, are  always  found  in  the  end  to  be  the 
beft  paid,  and  with  the  greateft  cheerfulnefs. 
With  regard  to  the  receipt  of  rents,  let  not 
the  landlord  harafs  deferving  and  fubftantial 
farmers,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  unjuft  fufpi- 
cion  of  penury  or  avarice,  by  rigidly  exacting 
them  the  moment  they  are  due.  IS||ither,  on 
the  contrary,  though  he  fhould  have  no  occa->. 
fion  for  the  money,  let  him  permit  large  arrears 
to  2(tcumulate  in  the  hands  of  his  tenants ;  a 
practice,  which  would  tead  them  to  careleff- 
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nefs  In  providing  for  payment  at  the  proper 
times,  and  to  larvifh  expenditure  of  fums  not 
their  own  ;  and  would  fubjc£t  them,  or  their 
families  after  their  deceafe,  to  diftrefs  and  diffi- 
culties, whenever  the  debt  fhould  be  fuddenly 
called  in. 

On  the  principles  which  have  been  laid 
down,  the  land-owner  is  bound  to  take  proper 
care  that  his  eftates,  while  in  the  occupation  of 
others,  do  not  fufTer  by  their  neglefl.  He  will 
ail  therefore  in  a  very  laudable  as  well  as  pru- 
dent manner,   in  fecuring,  by  a  few  general 
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him  in  the  firft  inftance  do  every  thing  vfhich 
can  fairly  be  expelled  from  hitn  towards  put- 
ting his  farm-houfes  into  a  decent  condition, 
and  rendering  the.fituation  of  their  inhabitants 
comfortable.-  Where  expenfive  undertakings 
are  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  draining  or  im- 
proving the  ground,  let  him  encourage  the 
hefitating  tenant  to  accompltfli  tt,  by  bearing 
fome  part  of  the  original  charge.  Let  him  in- 
troduce, as  opportunities  permit,  from  diftant 
parts  of  the  country,  and  diflribute  to  the  more 
a£tive  of  his  tenants,  feeds  of  grafTes  and  other 
valuable  plants  unknown  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
and  communicate  new  methods  [a]  of  cultivat- 
ing 

(a)  The  general  mode  of  employing  the  land  in  any 
particulai  diftrift,  whether  it  be  pallurage  or  tillage,  will 
be  (hat  which  from  local  circumftances  is  deemed  the  moll 
profitable ;  and  therefore  can  fcldom  be  altered,  even  in 
cafes  when  a  change  is  delirable,  by  the  influence  of  the 
landlord,  unlefs  he  calls  in  the  aidof  pofitive  ftlpulationa. 
As  far  as  local  circumftances  permit,  the  influence  of  the 
landlord  will  be  mod  ufefully  exerted  in  promoting  til- 
lage. For  tillage  is  that  method  of  nfing  the  foil,  which 
makes  the  largeft  addition  to  the  ftocic  of  human  fubfift- 
encc,  and  gives  regular  employment  to  the  greatelt  number 
oflabouring  poor;  and  thus  con  tributea  to  promote,  in  a 
more  dircfl  and  efficacious  manner  than  aoy  oihei  branch 
E  e  3  of 
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ing  thofe  already  known,  when  the  filperior  uti* 
lity  of  the  change  has  been  eflablifhed  by  ex- 
perience. In  fome  cafes,  a  landlord  may  ef» 
fedl  an  eflential  reform  in  the  management  of 
farms,  by  inviting  from  other  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  perfons  {killed  in  improved  modes 
of  culture,  and  placing  them  as  examples  to 
the  reft  of  his  tenants.  Their  novel  pradices 
will  be  decried  for  a  time :  but  when  the  ad- 
vantage of  them  is  permanently  difcerncd,  the 
moft  inveterate  prepofleflions  will  give  way  to 
the  J)owerful  incitements  of  intereft.  Where 
this  method  of  proceeding  is  ineligible,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  fimilar  benefits  may  be 
enfured  by  judicious  improvements  praSifed 
by  the  proprietor  himfelf  on  the  land  which 
he  retains  in  his  own  occupation.  A  commoa 
farmer  can  rarely  be  expedled  to  deviate  much 
of  his  own  accord  from  the  beaten  track.  At 
every  ftep  which  he  takes,  he  has  his  own 
rooted  habits  and  prejudices  to  overcome :  he 
has  to  encounter  the  derifion  of  all  fiis  neigh- 
bours and  companions :  if  he  fucceeds,  he  is 

of  rural  oeconomy,  the  two  fundamental  objefls  already 
recommended — the  incrcafc  of  population,  and  the  in- 
tereds  of  morality. 

aflured 
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alTured  that  it  was  owing  to  chance,  and  will 
never  happen  again  :  if  he  fails,  he  is  told 
that  he  receives  the  merited  punifliment  of  his 
folly.  Add  to  thefe  things,  that  he  will  ge- 
nerally be  too  wary  to  hazard  the  lofs  of 
money  and  labour,  which  muft  attend  an  un- 
fortunate experiment.  But  the  procefs,  which 
he  perceives  to  anfwer  in  his  landlord's  fields 
he  will  foon  learn  to  hope  may  fucceed  at  leaft 
as  well  in  his  own  {6).  It  muft  however  be 
remembered,  that  the  ftrongeft  inducement, 
which  a  perfon  can  have  to  employ  his  time 
and  his  capital  in  making  beneficial  improve- 
ments of  any  kind,  is  reafonable  fecurity  that 
he  (hall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Such 
fecurity  is  required  with  peculiar  juftice,  when 
the  improvements  are  to  be  made  on  the  pro- 
perty of  another.    The  moft  obvious  mode  of 

{b)  Local  focieties  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
deferve  the  countenance  and  patronage  of  private  gentle- 
men. By  the  premiums  which  thejr  beftow,  and  the  in- 
formation which  they  circulate,  they  excite  exertion,  and 
diffufe  ufeful  knowledge^  among  pradical  farmers  and 
hufbandmen.  And  their  utility  is  increafed  by  their 
frequent  praAice  of  giving  rewards  to  thofe  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  fame  fervice,  or  have  brought  up  a  nu- 
merous family  without  parochial  aid. 

£  e  4  aflbrding 
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affording  it  to  the  farmer  is  by  leafes  ;■  which, 
under  proper  regulations,  are  on  this  ground 
very  conducive  to  the  progrefs  of  agricuhure, 
and  fhould  be  granted  by  the  landlord  in  all 
cafes,  when  it  can  be  done  with  prudence. 
When  family  fettiements,  entails,  or  other  cir- 
cumftances  render  it  impracticable  or  unadvifa- 
ble  for  the  proprietor  to  confign  his  ellate  to 
the  occupier  for  a  definite  number  of  years ; 
his  general  conduct  and  character,  if  he  regu- 
lates his  life  by  principles  of  duty,  will  be  a 
pledge  to  his  tenants  that  no  unfair  advantage 
will  be;  made  of  ihelr  exertions,  either  by  dif^ 
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out  material  hazard,  in  the  place  of  their  rela* 
tions ;  (hewing  lenity  in  exacting  arrears  from 
thofe  who  have  been  deprefled  by  unavoidable 
misfortunes,  and  liberality  in  relieving  fuch  as 
fuftain  heavy  lofles  by  fires,  tempefts,  or  con- 
tagion. They  will  have  learned  by  experience 
that,  when  he  has  called  for  an  augmentation 
of  rent,  it  has  not  been,  in  confequence  of  one 
or  two  harvefts  of  Angular  but  accidental 
abundance,  nor  on  fuch  terms  as  would  de- 
fraud the  farmer  of  an  ample  return  for  the 
fums  which  he  had  expended ;  but  that  it  has 
been  demanded  wholly  from  a  well-grounded 
convidtion  of  a  general  rife  in  the  value  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth  ;  or  in  confequence  of 
local  circumftances  fully  juftifying  the  increale 
of  payment  required ;  and  that  it  has  been  ad«- 
jufted,  not  by  an  uniform  pound-rate  fweeping 
over  a  whole  diftridl,  and  thus  falling  moft 
lightly  on  the  beft  lands  and  heavieft  on  the 
worft,  but  in  due  proportion  to  the  exifting 
worth  of  each  particular  farm,  and  with  a  fit  re- 
gard to  the  {hare  which  the  occupier  has  had  in 
bringing  it  to  its  prefent  ftate.  They  will  have 
obferved,  that  in  raifing  his  rents  he  has  fludi- 
pufly  borne  in  mind,  that  a  fmall  advance, 

I  however 
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however  juft,  would  often  prove  a  heavy  bur- 
then to  old  and  infirm  cottageft ;  and  that  he 
has  in  thofe  cafes  abftained  from  requiring  it, 
Until  on  the  death  of  the  antient  occupiers  their 
place  has  been  filled  by  a  new  tenant.  They 
will  not  have  feen  fuch  a  landlord  depopulat- 
ing the  country,  and  turning  multitudes  of  in- 
duftrious  poor  adrift,  by  converting  half  a 
parifti  into  an  immenfe  fheepwalk,  which  no 
longer  affords  occupation  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  former  inhabitants  ;  nor  by  combining 
many  fmall  farms  into  a  few  of  great  fize, 
that  he  may  efcape  the  expence  of  repairs,  or 
fave  himfelf  and  his  agent  the  trouble  of  at- 
tending to  petty  accounts.  They  will  not  have 
feen  him  unmindful  of  the  welfare  of  the 
infirm  and  difabled,  nor  of  the  children  of  the 
loweft  clafles,  not  even  in  thofe  villages  and 
hamlets  where  his  moft  diftant  property  lies ; 
but  will  have  witnefled  his  zeal  in  promoting, 
both  by  advice  and  by  contributions,  the 
eftabliftiment  of  friendly  focieties  for  the 
relief  of  the  former,  and  of  weekly  and 
Sunday  fchools  for  the  inftrudlion  of  the 
latter.  They  will  not  have  feen  him  re- 
gardlefs  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  character 

of 
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of  his  tenants ;  nor  indifcriminately  beftow- 
ing  the  fame  favours  and  countenance  on 
the  profligate  and  on  the  good.  In  a  land- 
lord of  this  defcription,  what  confidence  may 
they  not  place  ? 

In  fome  diftrifts,  lands  are  very  generally 
let  on  lives  at  fmall  annual  rents,  perhaps  not 
exceeding  one  tenth  or  even  one  twentieth  of 
the  real  value,  in  confideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  an  arbitrary  fine  upou  each  renewaU 
The  confequences  of  this  fyftem  are  in  feve- 
ral  refpefts  prejudicial  to  all  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  it.     To  fpeak  in  the  firft  place  of 
the  owner.     His  eftate  is  thus  rendered  a  fort 
of  lottery  to  him.     What  his  income  in  the 
prefent  or  in  any  other  year  will  be,  he  knows 
not.     His  fixed  income  is  trifling;  and  he 
looks  to  the  refource  of  large  but  precarious 
fines.    Hence  it  frequently  happens  that,  unlefs  ' 
he  both  calculates  well,  and  a£ts  deliberately 

ft 

and  fteadily  on  principles  of  duty,  he  runs 
out.  When  fines  come  in  brifkly,  he  fpends 
proportionally.  When  they  are  fcanty,  he 
borrows,  and  trufts  to  the  contingences  df 
another  ye^n     If  he  is  flill  jt  young  qdan,  and 

has 
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has  recently  obtained  pofleffion  of  the  eftate, 
he  is  in  the  greater  danger  of  overftepping  the 
limits  of  prudence.     Further^  the  owner  is 
under  a  conflant  temptation  to  accept  for  the 
renewal  of  the  leafe  a  fmaller  fine  than  he 
ought  to  receive.     He  is  in  want  of  money. 
The  tenant   makes  a  difadvantageous  offer, 
with  an  intimation  that,  if  it  fhould  be  re« 
jeded,  he  means  to  hold  the  land  during  the 
life  or  lives  yet  remaining,  and  then  to  reIin-> 
quifh  it.   ^  The  other  is  tempted  by  the  prof- 
peSt  of  an  immediate  fupply  for  his  necefii- 
ties.     He  forefees  that,  if  he  fhould  refufe  the 
fum  propofed,  he  may  never  have  the  option 
of  another.     He  recoUeds  that  the  chances 
of  lives  are  fo  uncertain,  that  to  accept  it, 
inadequate    as  it  appears,    may   poffibly  be 
proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  a  lucrative 
fpeculation.     Thus  he  is  liable  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  cool  and  artful  tenant  in  pofTef* 
fion.     Let  us  in  the  next  place  confider  the 
fituation  of  the  adlual  tenant  already  men* 
tioned  j  who,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
to  which  thefe  obfervations  principally  refer, 
very   frequently   lets  the  land  to  an  under- 
tenant, inftead  of  occupying  it  himfelf*     Hp 

has 
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has  it  in  his  choice  either  to  adopt  the  courfe 
of  endeavouring  to  make  cheap  renewals;  or 
of  fuffering  the  lives  to  drop,  while  in  the 
mean  time  he  extrafts  every  poflible  advan- 
tage out  of  the  eftate.     The  latter  plan  is  not 
feldom  followed ;    and  is  aflSrmed  by  fome 
computers  to  be  the   moil   profitable.     For 
the  confequent  dilapidations  and  breaches  of 
agreement,  the  owner  generally  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  an  adequate  remedy :   as  thirty 
or  forty  years  may  elapfe  before  all  the  lives 
in  the  leafe  are  concluded,  and  the  original 
condition  of  the  eftate  at  the  commencement 
of  the  term  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained  with 
precifion.      This   tenant,  however,  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  the  occupier  of  the  land,  lives 
as  it  were  on  the  profits  of  a  lottery.     The 
time  during  which  the  eftate  may  continue 
with  him  is  uncertain.     If  he  meditates  re- 
newals, he  ought  regularly  to  make  due  pro- 
vifion  for  fines  indefinite  in  their  amount, 
and  recurring  at  no  ftated  periods.     This  de- 
gree of  forefight,  if  he  is  not  of  a  very  fteady 
mind,  he  will  not  exhibit  in  praftice ;  if  he 
exhibits  it  not,  he  will  probably  be  reduced 
ultimately  to  diftrefs.     If  he  permits  all  the 

lives 
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lives  to  drop,  he  lofes  at  once  a  very  lucrative 
tenure.  Let  us,  in  the  lad  place,  fuppofe  as 
under-tenant  to  be  the  occupier.  The  mid- 
dle man,  having  no  liable  intereft  in  the  land, 
is  neither  competent  nor  folicitous  to  continue 
the  pofleflion  of  the  premifes  to  his  under- 
tenant during  the  life  of  the  latter,  much  lefs 
to  his  fon  or  nephew  after  him  j  but  lets  them 
for  a  (hort  term  of  years  by  public  aui^ion. 
The  under-tenant,  having  no  affurance,  real 
or  probable,  of  holding  the  eftate  beyond  this 
period,  fqueezes  and  wrings  it  to  the  utmoft;* 
particularly  when  his  term  draws  towards  itB 
clofe.  Yet  he  is  often  ruined  by  taking  it  at 
too  high  a  rate.  Being  driven  from  his  for- 
mer farm,  and  impreflfed  with  the  importance 
of  being  fpeedily  fettled  upon  another;  he 
bids  incautioufly.  Inflamed  perhaps  by  the 
fumes  of  liquor,  and  afluredly  ftimulated  by 
the  competition  of  eager  fpeculators  on  the 
one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  (as  under  the 
fyftem  in  queftion  the  tenantry  of  the  country 
is  in  a  ftatc  of  perpetual  change,)  of  num- 
bers difpofleflfed  like  himfelf ;  he  embarks  in  a 
lottery  depending  on  feafons,  and  prices,  and 
fimilar  uncertainties:  and,  like  other  adven- 

3  turers. 
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turers,  trufts  to  his  good  luck,  and  "  drawd 
"  too  largely  on  fortune.'*  His  mifcondu(3: 
alfo  affedis  the  owner,  by  injuring  the  eftate. 
The  evil  falls  particularly  on  the  buildings. 
The  middle  man,  having  no  durable  concern 
in  them,  will  do  little  for  their  fupport.  The 
occupier  is  content  to  pafs  his  fhbrt  term  in  a 
poor  hut.  Hence  the  farm-houfes  very  com- 
monly are  feen  to  become  fuch  as  farmers  in 
other  quarters  of  the  kingdom  would  not  in- 
habit. The  charader  of  the  people  is  alfo 
deteriorated  by  the  ftate  of  things  around 
them.  In  different  places  circunillances  may 
cxift,  which  mitigate  in  a  greater  or  a  leli 
degree  the  natural  confequenccs  of  the  mode 
of  tenure  which  has  here  been  examined  in 
detail.  But  it  is  manifeftly  a  mode  which 
ought  to  be  difcouraged.  I  know  of  but  two 
arguments  which  are  alleged  in  its  behalf. 
They  are  intended  to  prove  it  beneficial  to  the 
owner.  It  is  faid,  firfl ;  that  the  tenant,  na- 
turally defirous  of  a  peeuUum^  and  regarding 
an  eflate  held  on  lives  nearly  in  that  light, 
wiW  give  the  landlord  a  highpr  rent  than  could 
he  obtained  on  any  other  mode  of  tenure^ 
And,  fecoixdly ;  that  a  wealthy  tenant  is  fome- 

times 
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times  known  to  expend  confiderable  fums  in 
buildings  and  other  improvements,  to  the  ulti-^ 
mate  emolument  of  the  owner.  On  the 
former  of  thofe  arguments  it  muft  be  ob^ 
ferved,  that  in  this  age  it  is  never  difficult  to 
fet  land  on  the  common  modes  of  tenure  at 
its  full  value.  By  the  method,  therefore,  in 
queflion,  more  than  the  full  value  is  procured* 
The  morality  of  fuch  a  ftep  will  not  be  main-* 
tained.  The  fecond  argument  in  like  manner 
jproceeds  on  the  principle  of  fyftematically 
drawing  advantage  from  the  eagemefs  and 
improvidence  of  the  tenant. 

In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  modes  of 
tenure  and  eftablifhed  cuftoms  not  yet  noticed 
exift,  which  on  various  occafions  prove  great 
difcouragements  to  induftry,  building,  and 
other  improvements.  Of  this  nature  are  im- 
propriated tithes,  fines  on  the  transfer  of 
copyholds,  heriots  on  the  death  of  the  pof- 
feflbr,  perfonal  fervices  entailed  on  the  tenant 
from  the  times  of  feudal  vaflalage  (particu- 
larly fome  dill  fubfifling  in  Scotland,  and 
even  in  fome  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land), and  other  manerial  rights  of  a  fimilar 

nature. 
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nature.  The  land-owner  will  commonly  pro- 
mote his  own  intereft,  no  lefs  than  the  com- 
fort of  others,  by  freeing  the  parties  concerned, 
on  fair  terms,  from  thefe  obnoxious  payments 
and  burthenfome  ufages.  In  the  cafe  of  he- 
riots  in  particular,  his  feelings  will  ftrongly 
prompt  him  to  commute  an  arbitrary  right, 
by  the  exercife  of  which  additional  and  fre- 
quently very  grievous  diftrefs  is  heaped  upon 
the  furviving  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  while 
the  late  occupier  is  lying  dead  in  the  midft  of 
them.  Heriots  are  alfo  objedionable  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  they  create  tempta- 
tions to  the  pradlice  of  making  coUufive  tranf- 
fers  of  property ;  in  order  that  the  choice  pic- 
tures  and  other  rich  moveables  of  the  real 
owner  of  the  heriotable  eftate  may  be  fecure, 
on  the  event  of  his  death,  from  the  claims  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  {d). 

When 

{d)  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  fell  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

Though  the  opmion  which  I  have  given  refpedling  the 
prejudicial  efTcfts  of  copyhold  tenures  is  one^  I  believe, 
which  prevails  widely,  and  is  certainly  confirmed  by  vari- 
ous hSts  which  have  occurred  within  my  own  obferva'* 
tlon ;  yet  there  may  be  cafes  where  cftablKhed  moderation 
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When  rights  of  this  nature  muft  be  Unavoid- 
ably retained,  the  land-owner  is  in  an  efpecia! 
manner  bound  to  obferve  that  they  are  not 
rendered  needlefsly  vexatious  and  opprcflivc 
by  a  hard-hearted  fteward  or  an  unprincipled 

on  the  part  of  the  lord  of  the  manoTi  together  with  othet 
circum  fiances  attending  the  tenure,  may  prevent  the  erii 
from  being  felt.  Such  a  cafe  appears  delcribed  in  the  fol« 
lowing  txtizCt  from  a  letter,  with  which  I  hare  been  fa- 
voured^ (ince  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  pnbliflied^ 
by  a  Gentleman  of  the  highefll  refpe&ability,  and  muclk 
acquainted  with  copyhold  eftates  under  collegiate  mtnage- 
ment.  **  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  fines,  LeriotSy  and 
*'  feryices  do  not  difcourage  induftry.  A  proof  is,  the 
**  price  which  fuch  tenures  fetch,  when  fold.  Twenty- 
'*  eight  yeary  for  copyhoM  of  inheritance,  tad  eighteen 
**  for  copyhold  on  lires,  was  lad  year  the  common  pur* 
*^  chafe  among  tenants  themfeWes,  in  our  manors.  We 
a(k  no  more  than  fourteen  years  for  copies  on  lives;  but 
tenants  know  their  value^and  give  eighteen  among  them- 
^  felves*  It  is  fair  to  conclude  from  this  high  price  that 
*<  neither  the  (ine,  nor  heriot,  nor  perfonal  attendance  on 
'<  a  jury  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  in  a  year,  are  confidered 
'^  as  real  grievances,  or  as  prejudicial  to  the  farmer.  On 
^  the  other  hand,  there  are  advantages,  which  more  than 
<<  conipenfate  the  inconveniences.  The  firft  purchafe  is 
"  eafy  when  compared  with  freehold.  The  comparatively 
**  different  fum  between  the  two  purchafes  leaves  a  furplut 
^  to  the  copyholder,  which  he  may  turn  to  account  eidier 
•*  in  the  funds,  or  by  (lock  on  the  farm.  The  mode  of 
•*  conveyance  is  fimple.  The  aids  for  repair  arc  profit- 
•*  ablcJ* 

J  attorney. 
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attorney.     It  is  requifite  indeed  to  admonifh 
the  proprietor  of  extenfive  eftates,  to  exercife 
in   all  cafes  a  regular  and  vigilant  fuperin- 
tendence  over  the  conduct  of  his  agents.     So 
much  of  his  bufinefs  muft  of  courfe  be  tranf- 
aded  by  the  latter,  that  they  will  have  conti- 
nual opportunities  of  impofing  on  their  princi- 
pal, if  he  places  a  blind  confidence  in  them,  and 
of  overawing  and  harafling  his  tenants.     And 
where  their  honefty  is  unqueflionable,  they 
will  yet  contrad  various  prejudices  for  or 
againft  this  man  and  that  proceeding;  and 
will  infufe  tdem,  defignedly  or  undefignedly, 
into  the  mind  of  their  unfufpe^ing  employer. 
The  only  effedual  method  of  avoiding  thefe 
evils  is  for  the  proprietor  occafionally  to  vifit 
his  eftates  himfelf,  and  infped):  with  his  own 
eyes  the  fituation  of  them  and  their  occupiers. 
So  much  good  may  be  derived  from  this  prac- 
tice, fuch  an  infight  into  the  exifting  ftate  of 
things,  and  fuch  a  degree  of  perfonal  connec- 
tion with  a  numerous  tenantry,  and  of  influ- 
cucc  over  them  capable  of  being  turned  to  the 
bcft  of  purpofes,  that  neither  averfion  to  trou- 
ble, nor  the  fear  of  being  importuned  with 
teaiing  requefts,  nor  any  artificial  obje6:ions 
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raifed  by  thofe  whom  pride  or  intereft  may 
make  defirous  that  fuch  a  ftep  (hould  be  pre- 
vented, ought  to  deter  the  land-owner  firam 
adopting  iL 

In  the  management  of  his  eitates,  the  pR>* 
prietor  ought  not  to  limit  his  views  in  a  fordid 
and  ungenerous  manner  folely  to  his  own  pri- 
vate advantage ;  but  (hould  likewife  take  into 
cbnfideration,  in  a  reafonable  degree,  the  bene- 
fit of  thofe  who  are  to  fucceed  hhn,  whether 
he  has  the  power  of  appointing  them  himfelf^ 
or  finds  them  unalterably  fixed  by  the  aft  of 
his  predeceflbrs.  This  rule  forbids  him  to  be 
niggardly  and  improvident  in  the  article  of  re- 
pairs, for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  the  expencc 
on  the  next  generation ;  •  to  ftrip  the  farms  of 
neceflary  or  thriving  timber,  without  making 
any  provifion  for  fupplying  its  place;  or  to 
commit  any  kind  of  havock  and  devaftation', 
that  he  may  till  his  own  coffers  with  the  plun- 
der :  to  grant  leafes  for  an  immoderate  length 
of  time,  or  at  rents  far  below  the  real  value, 
for  the  fake  of  procuring  extravagant  premi- 
ums and  fines ;  or  to  alienate  lands  contiguous 
to  the  manfion,  or  on  any  other  accounts  likely 

to 
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to  he  particularly  defirable  to  the  owner  of  it, 
from  motives  of  perfonal  diflike  to  his  hein 
Let  him  not  grudge  laying  out  large  fums, 
when  he  can  prudently  afford  them,  in  plant- 
ing and  protedling  extenfive  woods,  in  erect- 
ing machinery  for  mines,  or  in  other  under- 
takings of  manifeft  utility;  though  it  fliould 
appear  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  emolu- 
ment will  not  refult  from  them  in  his  time. 
In  (hort,  let  him  do  for  his  fucceflbrs  all  that 
he  could  properly  have  wifhed  his  anceftors, 
under  fimilar  circumflances^  to  have  done  for 
him. 

In  the  fame  manner,the  accommodation  and 
benefit  of  the  public  fhould  be  fludied  by  the 
land-owner.  Let  him  not  contend  for  new 
canals  and  turnpike-roads  merely  becaufe  they 
would  promote  his  own  interefl,  though  likely 
to  be  on  the  whole  ufelefs  or  detrimental; 
neither  kt  him  oppofe  their  pafling  through  his 
eflates,  when  they  promife  general  advantages, 
though  in  confequence  of  taking  that  courfe 
they  may  be  attended  with  fome  inconveni- 
ence and  facrifice  to  himfelf.  And  in  confent- 
ing  to  them,  while  he  fhews  a  reafonable  re* 
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gard  to  his  own  concerns  in  points  of  fufficient 
magnitude ;  let  him  not  heap  expence  on  the 
proprietors,  or  injure  the  neighbourhood,  by 
mfifling  on  exorbitant  demands,  and  harfh  and 
unnecefTary  (lipulations.  On  the  fame  prin- 
ciples let  him  proceed  in  giving  up  portions 
of  his  land  for  the  conftru£tion  of  dockyards, 
fortifications,  and  other  public  works.  If  his 
property  abounds  in  coal,  lime,  marie,  flone^ 
or  other  valuable  foflil  and  mineral  produc- 
tions ;  let  him  not  combine,  with  other  pro- 
prietors of  the  fame  commodities,  unfairly  to 
keep  up  their  price ;  nor,  if  he  is  the  fole  pof- 
feflbr,  convert  his  monopoly  into  an  inftru- 
ment  of  extortion.  Neither  let  him  refufe  to 
his  neighbours  the  liberty  of  getting  articles  of 
inferior  worth,  as  gravel  or  fand,  on  his  pre- 
mifes,  when  they  cannot  be  commodiouHy 
obtained  elfewhere;  even  though  it  (hould 
happen  that  the  compenfation  which  he  re- 
ceives fcarcely  proves  an  equivalent,  in  confe- 
quence  of  little  attendant  inconveniences  not 
eafily  to  be  eftimated  in  the  price* 

By  the  fame  difinterefted  motives  let  him 
be  aduated  in  forwarding  or  in  refiiling  the 

inclofure 
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inclofure  of  open  fields  and  commons.  And 
in  fettling  the  terms  and  mode  of  eflfeding 
them,  let  him  not  ufc  the  influence  which  he 
pofTefles,  to  overawe  the  inferior  land-owners 
and  claimants  into  a  compliance  with  unjufti- 
fiable  meafures  of  his  own.  Let  him  not 
force  upon  them  a  folicitor,  or  furveyor, 
iikely  to  a£t  partially  on  his  behalf;  nor  ag- 
gravate the  expcnce  by  infifting  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  fpecial  commiffioner  for  him- 
felf,  either  when  his  property  does  not  fully 
entitle  him  to  that  accommodation,  or  when 
his  interefts  would  be  perfedily  fecure  without 
it.  Let  him  not  feek  to  have  land  allotted  to 
himfelf,  to  his  relations,  or  to  his  friends  and 
favourites,  in  pofitions  unreafonably  advao- 
tageous.  Let  him  ftand  forward  in  fupport 
of  the  juft  rights  of  the  poor,  of  widows  and 
infahts,  and  of  all  who  appear  to  be  in  need 
t^affiflance.  Let  him  ftrive  to  curb  and  allay 
the  fpirit  of  conteft,  ufually  prevalent  on  fuch 
occafions  between  individuals,  and  frequently 
between  contiguous  townfhips.  Let  him  ex-*- 
ert  himfelf  to  have  all  fair  claims  quietly  and 
candidly  admitted;  all  groundlefs  demands 
relinquiflied ;  all  that  are  doubtful  fettled  by 
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friendly  compromifi;  or  arbitration ;  from 
"whatever  quarter  they  originate,  and  to  what* 
ever  bbjeft  they  relate. 

The  weight  which  a  wealthy  land-owner, 
refident  in  the  country,  pofleffes  in  the  place 
where  his  property  is  fituated,is  ufually  fo  great 
as  to  give  him  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  management  of  all  parochial  concerns^ 
This  influence  ought  never  to  be  employed  by 
him  diredly  or  indiredly  for  the  attainment 
of  felfifh  or  improper  ends.  What  epithets, 
for  example,  would  his  conduct  deferve,  if 
he  (hould  procure  the  levies  and  the  ftatutc- 
labour  of  the  parifti  to  be  expended  in  mak- 
ing or  repairing  roads  contiguous  to  his  own 
houfe,  or  beneficial  chiefly  to  himfelf  and  his 
tenants ;  while  others  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  left  year  after 
year  almofl;  impaflable  ?  What  if,  in  order 
more  efFedually  to  accompliflti  fuch  plans,  he 
fhould  caufe  himfelf  to  be  appointed  furveyor 
of  the  highways?  What  if,  inftead  of  fixing  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  X)f  public- 
houfes,  and  endeavouring  to  abolifh  fuch  as 
are  diforderly  or  needlefs,  he  fliould  connive 

at 
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3t  their  irregularities,  or  even  promote  an 
augmentation  of  their  number,  for  the  purpofe 
of  ferving  fome  partifan  or  dependent  of  his 
own?  Far  from  expofing  himfelf  by  fuch  prac- 
tices to  the  cenfure  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  reproaches  of  his  confcience,  let  him 
confider  the  influence  which  he  enjoys  over 
others  as  a  trufl  for  the  exercife  of  which  he 
is  refponfible ;  and  exert  it,  without  grudging 
the  trouble,  in  maintaining  their  rights,  com- 
pofmg  their  differences,  increafing  their  com- 
forts, and  improving  their  morals.  Let  him 
devote,  where  it  is  neceflary,  fome  portion  of 
^lis  time  and  attention  to  the  infpedion  of 
parochial  accounts.  Let  him  not  tolerate  the 
abufe  of  charitable  bequefts,  either  in  land  or 
money,  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  by  fuf- 
fiering  them  to  be  configned  into  unfafe  hands, 
or  to  be  let  out  on  top  low  terms ;  or  by  al- 
lowing their  produce  to  be  mifapplied  to  favc 
the  purfes  of  the  rich.  By  his  readinefs  to 
liilen  to  well-founded  complaints,  let  him 
keep  the  diflferent  parifli  officers  to  their  duty. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  workhoufe  will  then 
be  treated  with  humanity,  fed  and  clothed  fuf- 
ficiently,  and  furniilied  with  ijeceflary  books 

of 
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of  religion ;  and  will  neither  be  opprefled  with 
immoderate  labour,  nor  yet  permitted,  when 
able  to  work,  to  loiter  and  become  vicious 
through  idlenefs.  Due  afliflance  will  not  then 
be  refufed  in  fit  cafes  to  the  fick  and  indigent 
in  their  own  houfes«  Doles  and  donations  will 
be  diftributed,  not  according  to  (tCt  and  party, 
but  according  to  defert  and  neceffity.  The 
fituation  of  the  certificated  poor,  too  fre- 
quently excluded  from  any  fhare  in  fuch 
relief,  by  thofe  who  are  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  their  labour,  will  not  be  difregarded ;  nor 
will  they  be  unneceflarily  hurried  away  to 
their  places  of  fettlement  by  vexatious  or 
malicious  removals. 

A  private  gentleman,  by  giving  countenance 
in  a  proper  degree  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
village  where  he  refides,  may  eiTentially  pro- 
mote the  ufefulnefs  of  the  latter,  and  afibrd 
him  very  cheering  encouragement  in  the  dit 
charge  of  his  minifterial  duties,  "  We  be- 
""feech  you,  brethren,"  faid  St,  Paul  to  the 
TheiTalonians  (r),  "  to  know  them  which  la- 

(c)  Theff.  T.  -#2,  13. 
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*^  hour  among  you  and  are  over  you ;  and  to 
"  efteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their 
"  work's  fake."      The  people   will   refpedl 
him  whom  they  fee  refpeded  by  their  fupe* 
rior ;  and  will  thence  be  led  to  pay  increafed 
attention  to  his  public  teaching  and  his  pri- 
vate  admonitions.      It  happens   not  unfre- 
quently  that  the  finances  of  the  clergyman, 
cfpecially  if  he  is  only  curate  of  the  place,  do 
not  enable  him  to  beftow  that  charitable  aid 
on  his  di  (Ire  (Ted  parifhioners,  which  would 
gratify  his  own  wiflies,  and  greatly  contribute 
to  conciliate' the  general  efteem  and  affection 
of  his  flock.     In  fuch  cafes  (I  fuppofe  him  to 
be  a  man  worthy  of  confidence)  his  wealthy 
neighbour  may  be  of  material  fervice  to  the 
caufe  of  religion,  by  committing  from  time  to 
time  little  fums  to  his  difpofal.  *  He  may  alfo 
forward  the  fame  caufe  by  cheerfully  perform* 
ing  his  own  (hare,  and  exciting  others  to  per- 
form their  part,  towards  maintaining  the  parifh 
church  neat  and  in  good  repair;  and  by  ftep- 
ping    forward  with  an    ample  contribution, 
when  large  expences  are  requifite  to  render  iu 
capable  of  accommodating  all  who  would  fre- 
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quent  it:  by  imprefling  on  his  tenants,  de« 
pendants,  and  labourers,  who  will  fcldom  be 
regardlefs  of  his  advice,  that  conftant  attend* 
ance  on  the  public  worfhip  and  facraments,  of 
which  from  principles  of  duty  he  will  fet  the 
example  himfelf ;  by  the  diftribution  of  bibles, 
prayer-books,  and  little  religious  tra^s:  by 
reproving  the  idle,  and  reftraining  the  vicious: 
by  checking  difcontent,  and  difcouraging  tur- 
bulence and  fedition,  and  pointing  out  the  be- 
nefits refulting  from  fubordination  in  fociety, 
and  the  bleflings  fecured  even  to  the  pooreft 
fubjedt   under  the  Britifh    conftitution:    by 
making  his  alms  and  charities  fubfervient,  as 
far  as  the  urgency  of  diftrefs  will  permit,  to 
the  interefts  of  virtue  and  induftry ;  in  com- 
mon cafes   by  diftinguifhing  with  particular 
liberality  thofe  who  lead  exemplary  lives,  and 
are  remarked  for  a  careful  difcharge  of  relative 
and  domeftic  duties,  and  occafionally  by  exer- 
cifing  his  bounty  in  fuch  a  manner  as  tends  to 
call  forth  diligence  in  thofe  who  are  to  profit 
by  it ;  as  by  fupplying  them  with  corn  or  coals 
at  reduced  prices,  inftead  of  aiding  them  by 
direft  benefadions, 

II.  We 
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•  II.  We  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the 
duties  incumbent  on  private  gentlemen  in 
confequence  of  their  being  invefted  with  trufts 
and  offices  of  a  public  nature. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  fpeak  of  public 
fituations,  fuch  as  thofe  of  members  of  par* 
liamenty  juflices  of  the  peace,  and  militia  offi* 
cers,  into  which  private  gentlemen  may  laud- 
ably ftep  forward  with  the  higheft  advantage 
to  their  own  neighbourhood  and  to  their  coun- 
try. The  motives  which  ought  to  influence 
a  perfon  to  feek  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, or  to  a6t  as  a  juftice,  and  the  obliga- 
tions incumbent  on  the  fenator  and  the  magis- 
trate, have  already  been  exprefsly  ftated  in 
two  [d)  of  the  preceding  chapters.  And  fome 
of  the  remarks  which  have  been  addrefled  in 
another  {e)  chapter  to  military  officers,  will 

fuffi- 

(d )  Chapters  vi.  and  x. 

(r)  Qiaptcr  vii'u  It  may  be  neceflary  to  add,  that 
among  the  other  motives  which  ought  to  weigh  with  a 
country  gentleman  as  to  engaging  or  continuing  in  the 
militiai  the  probable  effe£t  of  taking  that  ftep  on  his  do* 
meftic  affairs,  and  on  the  proceedings  and  manners  of  his 
family  is  not  to  be  overlooked.     In  proportion  to  the 

emer- 
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fufficiently  point  out  the  line  of  condud  to  be 
purfued,  and  the  temptations  to  be  ihunned, 
by  thofe  who  accept  comiuilfions  in  the  mi- 
litia^ The  trufls  and  offices  now  in  contem« 
plation  are  fuch  as  ufually  or  very  frequently 
accompany  the  rank  of  private  gentlemen, 
without  claiming  the  nature  or  denomination 
of  diftind  profefiions. 

The  public  truft  firfl:  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
right  of  elefting  reprefentatives  in  parliament. 
The  application  of  the  term  trujl  to  this  right 
implies,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  exercifed  in 
fubfcrviency  to  private  and  fclfiih  views.  It 
is  conferred  by  the  conftitution  for  purpofes 
of  general  utility,  and  is  to  be  exerted  in  faith* 
ful  conformity  to  the  original  defign.  He 
who  is  ftrongly  imprefled  with  this  convi&ion, 
will  be  very  cautious  of  promifing  fupport  to 
a  candidate  long  before  the  feat  to  which  he 
afpires  is  vacant ;  at  leaft  he  will  take  care  to 

emergency  of  the  occafion  and  the  fcarcity  of  proper 
officers,  greater  facrifics  are  undoubtedly  to  be  made. 
They  who  are  capable  of  being  led  to  embrace  a  military 
life  by  the  filly  vanity  of  wearing  a  cockade,  or  the  dcfire 
of  difplaying  their  importance,  will  be  more  likely  to  enter 
into  a  corps  of  militiai  than  of  regular  troops. 

have 
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have  It  clearly  underftood  that  the  promife  is 
conditional,  and  will  ceafe  to  be  binding  if  his 
opinion  of  public  meafures,  or  of  the  candi- 
date's chara^er  and  pretenfions,  (hould  under* 
go  a  material  change  previoufly  to  the  eledlion. 
His  vote  will  be  determined  not  by  a  blind 
eagernefs  to  pufh  forward  a  friend  or  a  rela-» 
tion ;    not  by  party  names  and  diftinftions ; 
not  by  a  reference  to  the  political  tenets  of  the 
candidate's  anceftors  at  eled^ions  which  em- 
broiled former  generations,  nor  merely  to  the 
conduct  of  the  candidate  himfelf  at  fome  more 
recent  conteft ;  not  by  the  defire  of  paying 
court  to  great  men,  and  the  hope  of  thus  faci- 
litating his  own  future  eleftion,  or  of  procuring 
a  place  for  himfelf  or  a  living  for  his  fon ;  but 
by  an  upright  regard  to  the  exifting  (ituation 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  integrity,  and,  in  due 
fubordination  to  that  requifite,  the  abilities  of 
the  candidate.     Thefe  however  are  not  the 
only  duties  which  confcience  prefcribes.  While 
he  maintains  his  own  independence  in  giving 
his  voice  according  to  his  judgement,  let  him 
refpefl:  that  of  others.  Let  him  unite  the  votes 
of  his  tenants  to  his  own  by  argument  and 
honeft  perfuafion  (if  his  condu A  towards  them 

has 
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has  been  fuch  as  it  ought,  even  thofe  me^A^ 
will  fcarcely  ever  be  neceflary)  :  but  let  him 
not  force  their  compliance  by  menaces  of  ex- 
pulfion  from  their  farms,  or  forfeiture  of  his 
favour.  While  he  calls  upon  them  to  exert 
the  privileges  of  freeborn  Englifhmen,  let  him 
not  teach  them  to  feel  that  they  are  (laves.  It 
vrould  be  flill  more  ungenerous  to  overawe  his 
tradefmen  and  artifans,  who  ufually  find  them^ 
felves  embarrafied  on  fuch  occafions  with  a 
variety  of  contending  obligations,  by  threaten-^ 
ing  to  withdraw  his  cuftom,  if  their  fuffirages 
ihould  be  given  contrary  to  his  wifhes.  Let 
him  not  be  mifled,  by  his  anxiety  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  perfon  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufes, 
to  take  unjuftifiablc  fteps,  either  antecedently 
to  the  eledlion,  or  during  the  courfe  of  it,  in 
order  to  maintain  or  ftrengthen  his  intereft; 
as  by  treating  underhand  on  his  behalf,  and 
at  his  expence ;  bearing  a  part  in  fubterfuges 
and  evafions  on  the  fcore  of  bribery ;  exciting 
delufivc  expcdations  in  the  voters;  ot  im- 
pofing  on  the  oppofite  party  by  any  of  the 
unwarrantable  artifices  and  ftratagems  fo  fre- 
quently pradifed  at  eledions.  Let  him  ftrive 
to  reprefs  all  mobbing,  drunkennefs,  and  vice 

in 
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in  the  town ;  and  difcountenance  all  perfcot- 
alities  and  unfair  proceedings  on  the  hulling). 
Let  the  counfd  which  he  gives  to  the.  candi- 
•  date,  as  to  the  meafures  proper  to  be  adopted^ 
be  confcientious  and  impartial^  Let  him  withs- 
ftand  reprehenfible  fchcmes  recommended  by 
partifans  anxious  only  for  fuccefs,  and  indSv 
ferent  by  what  means  it  is  obtained;  ^and 
counteradl  by  fober  reprefentations  the  influ- 
ence of  fanguine  advifers,  who  would  urge 
the  weaker  competitor  to  peffifl:  with  unavail- 
ing obftinacy  in  a  ruinous  and  hopelefs  conteft* 
Let  him  check  the  cuilomary  propenfity  to 
abufe  and  vilify  all  who  are  confpicuous  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  By  doing  juflice  to  their 
merits,  and  vindicating  them  in  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  private  judgement,  let  him  prevent 
their  honeft  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  fa- 
vourite candidate  from  being  interpreted  to 
their  prejudice,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
fubfequent  fhynefs  and  animofities.  If  he 
cannot  preferve  the  minds  of  others  from  fuch 
impreflions,  he  may  at  leafl  fecure  his  own. 
Should  a  fubfcription  be  fet  on  foot  for  the 
fupport  of  the  candidate,  let  him  not  be  fe- 
•duced  by  the  warmth  and  tumult  of  the  mo- 
VOL.  II.  G  g  ment 
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latat  to  tfngage  m  it  to  a  greater  eHtcltt  than 
prudextce  will  juftify ;  but  the  fum  which  he 
undertakes  to  advance,  let  3»in  tMt  foigel 
pundually  to  difcharge.  Finally,  fet  not  oiUh 
taken  ideas  of  confiftency  kad  him  to  counte- 
nance the  hxttt  peribn  at  a  fubfequent  period, 
a  the  fentimeatB,  \d^ick  he  tfaea  entertains  of 
"nen  and  meafbres,  make  it  his  duty  to  throw 
-his  weight  into  the  adverfe  icale»  But  if  riiofe 
fentimente  continue  in  the  main  luutored,  a 
diflference  of  opinion  whieh  may  ha^e  takea 
.place  on  fome  few  points  not  of  prime  im- 
portance, will  rarely  be  an  adequate  canfe  for 
withdrawing  his  aid,  and  ccmtributing  to  bring 
upon  the  borough  or  the  county  die  evils 
which  attend  a  contefled  ekdUon^ 

From  the  natural  influence  of  property,  and 
other  circumilances,  a  private  gentleman  may 
be  poflefled  of  ftich  power  over  the  de&ors 
for  a  fmall  town,  as  to  be  able  to  conflrain 
them  to  Tidmit  his  nomination  of  one  or  both 
of  its  reprefentatives.  If  he  fhould  doubt 
whether  proceedings  which  may  jnftly  be 
termed  conftraint  may  not  in  fome  inilances 
be  reforted  to,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  re^ 
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marks  which  hare  recently  been  diade  on  hiB 
^ty  towards  his  tenants  and  tradefmen,  i& 
a  cafe  parallel  to  that  now  under  confideftition, 
perhaps  identically  the  fanve.  The  compuU 
iion  which  has  heen  reprobated  becomes  flitl 
more  criminal  and  degrading,  if  he  turns  it  to 
the  purpofes  df  bargain  and  fale,  and  makes  it 
the  inftrument  of  gaining  a  bribe  from  the- 
wealthy  candidate  for  placing  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

Nearly  akin  in  its  original  defign  to  tibc  right 
of  «leSing  reprefentatives,  and  fubjedt  to  fimi- 
lar  rules  in  the  exercife,  is  the  right  of  joining 
in  petitions  to  each  branch  of  the  Legiflature, 
in  addrefles  and  remonftrances  to  the  Throne, 
and  in  public  resolutions  on  political  mea^p 
fures,  and  the  date  of  national  affairs.  No 
man  ought  to  co-operate  in  any  of  thefe  fleps 
for  the  purpofe  of  gratifying  a  bufy  (y)  med- 
dling difpofition,  of  oftentatioufly  difplaying 
eloquence  and  abilities^  of  promoting  felfifli 
«nds,  of  indulging  a  bigoted  or  party  fpirit,  or 
of  making  a  parade  of  local  influence  and  au* 

(/ )  See  the  obfervations  already  made  on  thefe fubjeAs^ 
It  die  condofioii.  of 'chapter  £▼. 

<jr  g  2  thority. 
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Uxontj.  Nor  fhould  the  fear  of  giring  ofience 
deter  any  one  from  concurring,  where  the  path 
of  duty  18  plain ;  nor  from  ftanding  forward, 
where  the  objeft  is  of  importance.  No  animo- 
fity  fhould  be  felt  towards  opponents ;  neither 
ought  unfair  or  compulfory  fteps  to  be  taken 
by  any  individual^  to  obtain  the  attendance  or 
•  (ignatures  of  his  inferiors  and  dependents. 
Hiefe  remarks  may  alio  be  applied  to  the  cafe 
of  public  meetings  held  on  local  concerns.  It 
may  be  further  obferved  with  refpeft  to  pub- 
lic meetings  in  general,  that  the  parties  aflcm- 
bled  are  not  always  fufficiently  attentive  to  the 
duty  of  aftlng  in  their  collective  capacity  with 
a  fcrupulous  regard  to  the  principles,  which 
they  would  have  judged  it  right  to  follow  in- 
dividually ;  and  that  when  the  matter  in  quef- 
tion  is  of  local  or  perfonal  concern,  refolutions 
are  fometimcs  pafled,  fandtioning  modes  of 
procedure,  which  would  have  appeared  harfh 
or  felfifti  to  almoft  any  one  of  the  gentlemen 
prefent,  if  he  alone  had  been  refponfible  for 
them.  Let  not  inadvertence,  nor  timidity,  nor 
ill-timed  deference  to  the  authority  of  others, 
nor  any  interefted  motive,  be  fufFered  to  pro- 
duce concurrence  in  fuch  meafures. 

^  Another 
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Another  public  truft,  and  a  truft  of  great 
confequence,  very  frequently  in  the  hands  of 
private  gentlemen,  is  the  right  of  prefenting 
to  vacant  eccleliaftical  benefices.  Advowfons, 
it  is  true,  are  regarded  by  the  law  as  private 
property  j  a  confequence  which  naturally  fol- 
lows from  the  fale  of  them  being  legal.  For 
M  the  power  of  nomination  comprehends  the 
power  of  difpofing  of  a  certain  annual  revenue, 
and  is  a  power  for  the  pofleflion  of  which  ano*- 
ther'perfon  would  frequently  give  a  large  price ; 
it  reafonably  falls  under  the  general  rules  efta- 
blifhed  for  the  fecurity  of  other  transferable 
property.  But  though,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  fale  of  an  advoWfon  may  be  a  matter  of 
mere  bulinefs,  the  feleftion  of  a  miniiftcr  for  a 
pari(h  is  a  truft  of  the  moft  important  and  fe- 
rious  nature.  The  ftate  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion  in  a  whole  town&ip ;  the  influence  of  a 
good  or  a  bad  example  on  the  clergy  and  on  the 
inhabitants  of  furrounding  parifhe^;  in:a  word^ 
the  eternal  intereftS'  of  numbers  a£kuatly  ih 
exiftence,  and  perhaps  of  equarnQhl{)ers  yet 
unborn,  are  involved  in  the  choice.  TTiepir 
tron,  who  feels  the  force  of  thefe  confi dera- 
tions, will  not  transfer  the  right  of- appointing 

G  g  3  the 
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the  future  minifter  to  a  purchafer  who  is  likely 
to  ufe  it  amifs  ;  and  will  make  no  promiic8^ 
or  no  other  than  conditional  promifes,  refped* 
ing  the  fucceifion  to  a  liring,  long  before  it 
18  likely  to  be  Yacant.  He  will  not  inveft  a 
perfon  with  the  care  of  Jfouls  in  return  for  hav« 
ing  been  his  conflant  companion  in  the  fports 
of  the  field)  or  having  largely  contributed  to 
the  mirth  and  conviyiality  of  his  table ;  fos 
artful  compliance  with  his  humour^,  an4  £^wii-> 
ing  fubmiilion  to  his  opinions  ;  or  for  fervices 

•  » 

performed,  or  expeded,  in  politics  and  elec* 
tions.  He  will  not  pr^fent  a  wortfaiefs  dler* 
gyman,  not  eveti  his  own  brother  or  his  oyrn 
fon ;  and  what  he  would  deny  to  the  ties  of 
relationfhip,  he  will  not  hefitate  to  refufe  in  a 
fimilar  cafe  to  the  folicitatibns  of  an  intimate 
friend,  or  the  recommendations  of  a  potent 
neighbour.  He  will  fix  upon  the  man,  who  is 
not  only  qualified  for  the  flation,  but  Hkely  to 
^efide  in  the  midfi:  of  his  flock,  and  to  do  his 
duty  to  them,  from  a  ftrong  and  afHive  fenfe  of 
his  duty  to  God ;  and,  where  cij^cumi^nces 
permit,  will  give  the  preference  to  him  who 
has  already  evinced  his  piety  and  aiTiduity  in 
the  humbler  flatipn  of  ^  cyrate  i  and  whofe 

attention 
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attcndoQ  18  not  divickd  by  the  |)ofleffioQ  of 
another  living.  He  will  prefent  him  withoirt; 
ever  feeling  the  moft  ^ifkmt  wiflpL  to  contrive 
any  fitnoniacat  hargain ;  to  irppofe  ynwarrant-^ 
able  bonds  of  rcfignatkm ;  to  ei^tort  any  feqrei 
agreement  reipeStng  the  renting  of  the  glebci 
the  continuance:  or  redu<3:iQn  of  the  pre£en( 
rate  of  tithes^  the  Jubftitution  of  a,  diipferent 
mode  of  colle^ing  them,  or  the  commutation 
of  theim  foi;  fot^e  inadequate  and  improper 
payment. 

Among  the  different  public  offices  which 
private  gentlemf  n  are  called  to  undertake  in 
their  ^efped^ive  counties,  may  be  noticed  thofe 
of  fherifF,  deputy  lieutenant,  grand  or  fpecial 
jurors,  and  commiflioners  of  taxes,  roads,  and 
canals.  Of  thefe^  that  of  flxeriff  is  the  moft 
eminent.  The  fherijBf  is  the  firft  civil  officer, 
as  the  lord  lieutenant  is  the  firft  in  a  military 
capacity.  But  let  him  not  be  vain  of  his  tem- 
porary rank ;  or  foUqitousi  to  outvie  his  pre- 
deceffi:>rs,  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  gazing 
multitude  by  the  fplendour  of  his  equipage, 
and  the  number  of  his  attendants.  Let  him 
be  impartial  in  his  condu^  at  eledions  of 

G  g  4  memberii 
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metobcnof  parliament,  coronersand  verderors. 
Let  him  be  ready  tp  convoke,  on  proper  ap« 
plications,  county  meetings;  for  the  purpofe  of 
addrefling  any  of  the  branches  ofithelegiflature, 
or  the  confideration  of  public  or  of  local  bufi- 
nefd :  but  let  him  not  promote  fuch  aflemblies 
for  the  purpofe  of  difplaying  his  own  import* 
ance,  of  facilitating  party  views^  tif  gratifying 
a  miniiler,  or  of  being  advanced  to  knighthood. 
In  fummoning  grand  juries,  let  him  not  pais 
by  or  ppftpone  particular  individuals  in  con-? 
fequence  of  private  difputes,  or  of  political  difr 
ferences.  As  fo  large  a  (hare  c^  the  original 
duties  of  a  fheriff  {g)  is  now  performed  by  his 

deputy, 

(g)  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  duties  of  (heriff$|  fee 
Blackftone,  5th  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  343, 344.  346;  andof  under- 
fheriffs,  p.  345.  Underflieriffs  are  prohibited  by  the  ftatute 
of  23  Henry  VI.  under  a  very  heavy  penalty,  from  acting 
as  attornies  during  the  time  they  are  in  ofQce,  left  they 
Ihould  be  guilty  of  partiality  and  oppreflion  in  difchafging 
the  funflions  of  it.  la  the  prefi^t  ftate.of  things,  attornies 
of  credit  would  not  undertake  the  office  on  thefe  terms ; 
kpowing  that,  if  their  private  bufinefs  went  for  a  year  into 
the  hands  of  their  cpmpetitors,  much  pf  it  would  n^vef 
return  to  themfelves.  And  the  law  has  long  been  avowedly 
and  univerfally  evaded.  Sir  William  Blackftone  however 
(hew8>  that  he  confiders  the  law  as  not  obfolete^  by  ftyling 

the 
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deput7,:the  qualifications,  and  above  all  things 
the  integrity,  of  that  officer  ought  to  be  clofely 
ferutinifed  by  his  principal.  And  he  who  re* 
colledts  that  the  firft  incident  which  turned  the 
thoughts  of  Mn  Howard  to  the  fubjed  of  pri- 
fonSy  was  the  infight  he  pbtained  into  the  Hate 
<^  them  in  hie  official  capacity  as  ffieriff,  will 
fcarctly  want  additional  arguments  to  convince 
him  of  the  benefits  which  would  refult,  were 
iherifFs  in  general  to  beilow  a  little  more  atten^ 
tion  than  is  ufually  given  to  the  conditidn  of 
gaols,  and  to  the  condu^  of  thofe  whom  they 

appoint  to  govern  then^^ 

>         .  -  • 

In  the  prefent  times,  the  duty  of  deputy 
lieutenants  of  counties  is  nearly  or  altogether 
reduced  to  the  care  of  levying  the  militia.  In 
approving  or  rejedUng  the  men,  they  com« 

tl«e  evafion  of  it  ^<  fliameful.''  V^\.  i.  p«  345.  As  the  ha- 
bitual ev^fion  of  laws  -gradually  impairs  the  fenfe  of 
right  and  wrong,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  ftatute 
in  queftion,  if  in  truth  it  be  ^<  falutary,''  as  Sir  William 
Blackftone  pronounces  it  to  be  in  the  place  already  citedf 
were  jcnforced  5  or,  if  otherwife,  that  it  were  openly  re- 
pealed, Undcrflieriffs  are  likewife  forbidden,  and  to  as 
little  purpofe,  to  continue  in  office  more  than  one  year 
fogjether. 

moply 
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monly  place  great  and  very^  proper  ebnfidence 
in  the  opinion  of  the  adjutant,  or  fome  perfon 
of  military  experience.  It  is  however* their 
duty  to  eftimate,  with  perfect  impartiality,  the 
reafons  pleaded  by  individuals  lor  being  ex- 
empted from  fervice;  and  to  countera^  all 
prejudices  of  every  kind  which  they  perceive 
riiing  in  the  hreafl;  of  their  advifer^  or  in  thdr 
own.  . 

The  office  of  a  grand  jury  is  to  receive  in* 
didipejkt9|  (Qhear  evidence  on  thcpart  of  the 
profecution,  and  to  decide  whether  there  ii 
fufficient  caufe  to  put  the  accufed  party  on  his 
triaL  :  In  executing  this  trqft,  which  fhrongly 
mark^  tb^  liberal  ai\d  mild  fpirit  of  our  laws^ 
^ach  juror  is  bound  to  be  temperate,  patient, 
and  ^iCduous  in  examining  into  the  circum** 
ftances  of  the  cafe,  and  totally  unbiafied  by 
private  motives  in  deciding  upon  them.  If 
fads  ar^  known  to  him  in  addition  to  thofe 
delivered  in  evidence,  capable  of  throwing 
light  on  the  matter  in  queftion,  he  is  ftridly 
bound  to  communicate  them  fpontaneoufly 
and  fully  to  his  colleagues.  He  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  perfuaded  when  he   finds  a  bill, 

of 
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ol  the  tmih  {k)  of  the  charge  ad  far  as  the 
fffi4«Qce    teaches.      And  thqiigh  the  oidy 
witneffea,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  hear,  arc 
thofe  oa  behalf  of  the  profecution ;  it  is  his 
duty  to  qu^ftion  and  crofs  examine  them,  for 
tba  purpoie  of  drawing  fronQi  them  every 
cii;cumft4nce^  which  may  fairly  tend  tQ  exr 
CQlpate  the  pcrfon  agcufed.     Where  he  deem$ 
the  charge  effti^blilhed,  he  a^f  tinjuftly  if  he 
reje^s  the  bill  through  motives  of  compaflion 
towards  th<!  offender.     He  is  not  to  rgdft  a 
biUf  becaufe  he  thinks  that;  the  evidencQ  to  be 
adduicedy  will  not  be  deemed  in  court  a  legal 
proof  of  the  charge^  and  that  to  find  the  MU 
would  bfe  to  enfure  the  acquittal  of  a  criminal ; 
whereas,  if  i:he  bill  be  not  found,  another  may 
be  prefented  at  a  future  timC)  And  backed  by 
evidence  fulficlent  for  conviction.    To  aflt 
thus,  would  be  to  follow  policy  agiani^  his 
path,     In  no  cafe  may  be  iropan  toth* 
pcrlbft  indifted  tbfi  teftJmony  deUvewd  againft 
him  (1).  .... 

The 

(ii)  Biackftone,  vol.  iv.  p.  300. 

(i)  Anciently  it  was  held,  that  if  one  of  the  grand  jury 
difclofed  to  any  perfon  indidled  the  evidence  that  appeared 
;^gain(i  him,  he  was  thereby  made  s^cceflbry  to  theo&nce, 

is 
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The  fpecial  juror  is  not  lefs  obliged  in  con- 
(cience  than  the  giiand  jurOr  to  diligence  in 
invefligating  all  thecircumftances  of  thematter 
at  iflue ;  to  promptnefs  and  accuracy  in  difdo- 
iing  additional  fa£bs  known  to  himfelf ;  and  to 
incorruptible  integrity  in  pronouncing  upon 
the  whole  evidence.  And  let  him  not  forget  his 
duty  in  thofe  funftions  which  are  peculiarly 
his  own.  When  a  view  is  direded,  let  him  not 
omit,  through  indolence,  a  perfonil  infpe^on 
of  the  contefted  premifes.  Let  hifci  appretiate 
with  refpeftful  attchfion,  but  not  receive  with 
fervile  or  inconfiderate  fubmiflion,  the  opinibft 
of  the  judge.  Let  him  not  be  improperly 
influenced  by  the  fcntiments  of  any  leading 
man  among  his  colleagues ;  '  not  decline 
through  timidity,  to  ftate  his  own  conceptions 
of  the  merits  of  the  cafe.  In  deciding  on 
mercantile  proceedings,  let  him  be  guided  by 
law/  ^nd  not  by  v^hat  may  have  been  the 
practice,  perhaprs  the  repreherifible  prttftice,  of 
himfelf  or  his  friends  in  a  fimilar  inftabce. 

if  felony  ;  and  in  treafon,  a  principal.  And  at  this  dzj  it 
U  agreed,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  high  mifprifion,  aad  liable 
to.be  fined  and  impri(oned.    Blackftone^  vol.  iv.  p.  126^ 


The 
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The  duties  of  commiflSoners  of  taxes,  of 
TPads^  and  of  canals,  are  too  obvious  to  require 
^uch  difcuflion.  To  the  firft  may  be  recom- 
mended fairnefs  in  afleifing  taxes,  and  in 
Judging  of  appeals.  To  the  fecond,  uprights 
nefs  in  fixing  the  pofition  of  turnpikes,  and 
expending  the  tolls  for  the  public  good,  with* 
out  any  oblique  attention  to  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  themfelves  or  their  friends.  To  the 
third,  equity  in  adjufting  the  rates  of  tonnage, 
and  moderation  in  determining  the  dividend. 
And  to  all,  diligence  in  attending  to  take  their 
due  proportion  of  trouble. 

Some  (ituations  to  a  certain  degree  of  a 
public  nature,  and  ufually  occupied  by  private 
gentlemen,  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Such 
are  thofe  of  truflees  and  governors  of  local  cha- 
rities, of  hofpitals,  and  of  endowed  fchools.  On 
all  perfons  invcfted  with  any  of  thefe  fundions, 
one  duty  is  equally  incumbent,  that  of  adive 
perfonal  attention  to  the  trufl  in  all  .cafes 
where  it  will  be  ufeful,  and  can  reafonabty  be 
expeded ;  and  of  paying  a  ftridt  regard  to  the 
defign  of  the  donors,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare 

of 
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df  the  inftitudon.  I&  the  fuperintettdeiioe  of 
ichoold,  when  die  choice  aftd  coatrol  of  the 
mafter  is  left  to  the  dt£:redon  of  the  govecnor% 
ao  private  views  or  oonneSioos  ought  to  wup 
them  from  prefenring  the  jmoil  eligible  caildi- 
date ;  or  reftraln  them  fcom  dtfooiffing  hkn 
from  his  poft^  if  he  ihookl  nfterwards  piovt 
xtnworthy  of  it.  When  a  vacancy  taka 
place,  let  them  not  hailily  engage  their  votes. 
Let  them  not  omit  proper  enquiries  in  private, 
refpeding  the  attainments  and  chara&ers  of 
the  feveral  competitoi^.  Let  them  remetkber 
that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  not 
the  knowledge  mod  important  to  an  immortal 
being ;  and  beware  of  ele&ing  a  mafter  who 
in  pradice  will  feem  fo  to  regard  iL  The 
falary,  when  they  have  the  power  of  deter« 
mining  its  amount,  fhould  be  ample  enough 
to  be  forae  dbje£t  to  a  man  of  merits  yet  not 
fo  large  as  to  tempt  him  to  fupinene^,  and 
make  him  indifferent  as  to  the  number  of  hfe 
fcholars.  If  exhibitions  are  at  their  di^ofal, 
they  ought  to  be  invariably  conferred^  not 
according  to  the  ties  of  relationfhip  and  the 
influence  of  recommendation,  but  according 

to 
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to  genuine  merit ;  under  whidi  term  I  iikrlude 
not  merely  the  boy^s  proficiency  ia  learnings 
bat  likewife  his  moral  charader* 

.  III.  It  remains  to  treat  in  the  laft  place  of 
private  and  domeftic  duties.  Under  this  head; 
fome  remarks  may  be  offered  on  the  conduct 
of  a  private  gentleman  as  a  hufband,  as  a 
parent,  and  as  the  matter  of  a  family. 

I .  The  foundations  of  the  various  uneafi- 
nefles,  by  which  the  whole  period  of  the  mar- 
riage union  is  fometimes  rendered  a  fcene  of 
mifery,  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  in  the 
improper  views,  or  in  the  haftinefs,  with  which 
matrimonial  engagements  are  formed.  Let  not 
thofe  be  forprifcd  at  finding  their  comforts 
corroded  by  indifference  and  difcontent,  by 
contrariety  of  views  and  domeftic  broils,  who 
have  chofen  a  companion  for  life  merely  or 
principally  for  the  fake  of  perfonal  beauty  and 
accomplifliments,  of  a  weighty  purfe,  of  emi- 
nent rank,  of  fplendid  and  potent  conneftions : 
nor  they  who,  without  being  altogether  blinded 
by  pafiion,  or  impelled  by  interefted  motives, 
have  yet  neglefted  previoufly  to  afcertain 

3  whether 
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whether  their  intended  partnef  pofTefles  that 
ihare  of  congmity  to  their  own  difpofitions 
and  habits,  and^  above  all  things^  thofe  in- 
trinfic  virtues  ftedfaftljr  grounded  on  religion, 
without  which,  in  fo  clofe  an  union,  no  per- 
manent happineis  can  be  expeded.  But  let 
them  remember  that  the  very  terms  of  the 
marriage  vow,  independently  of  every  ad- 
ditional obligation,  render  all  the  duties  of  the 
marriage  flate  as  binding  upon  them,  as  upon 
others  who  are  experiencing  in  that  (late  the 
greateft  earthly  felicity. 

The  mutual  anxieties,  the  fufpicions,  and  the 
confequent  diminution  of  afFedlion,  too  often 
felt  by  thofe  who  have  entered  into  promifes 
of  marriage,  which  from  the  (late  of  their 
affairs,  or  other  circumftances,  were  likely  to 
remain  long  unfulfilled,  feem  to  prove  it  highly 
defirable  that,  except  in  very  (Irong  peculiar 
cafes,  fuch  engagements  (hould  not  be  con- 
tradled.  It  may  not  be  ufclefs  to  obferve,  that 
to  trifle  with  the  feelings,  and  lludioufly  to 
make  an  impreflTion  on  the  heart  of  another, 
without  any  ferious  purpofe  of  marriage, 
(hews  either  a  mod  culpable  want  of  confider- 

ation, 
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ation,  or,  if  done  with  defign,  the'  ilidft  4I&^ 
generous  and  deliberate  cruelty*      . 


- » 


* 
The  conftitution  of  nature  and  of  the  hu- 
man franie,  which  mdnifefU j  allots  difiereht 
office^  of  life  to  the  difierent  fexes,  feems  rid 
lefs  cleaHy  to  Indicate  a  certain  degree  6E 
fuboiidination  to  be  the  duty  of  the  w'eakef 
fex.  The  holy  fcnptures,  confirming  thefe 
fuggeftions  of  natural  reafon,  and  guarding 
againft  the  perpetual  conflidks  by  which  the 
peace  and  Tiarmony  of  families  would  be  de- 
ftroyed,  were  a  complete  equality  of  rights  to 
fubfift  between  the  hulbaftd  and  the  wife,  have 
cxprefsly   pronounced  fubmiffion  to  be  the 

« 

general  duty  of  the  latter.  "  WiveSj  fubmit 
^  yourfelves  unto  y6ur  own  hulbands,-  as  untci 
•*  the  Lord ;  for  the  hufband  is  the  head  of 
**  the  wife,  even  as  Chrift  is  the  head  of  the 
•*  church: — ^therefore,  as  the  church  is  fub- 
••  jeft  unto  Chrift,  fo  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
^*  own  httfbands  in  every  thing  (/{)." — ^y  Let 
**  the  wife  fee  that  fhe  reverence  her  (/)  huf- 
^^  band.**  Similar  directions  are  given  in  other 

(i)  Ephcf.  V.  22—24.  (/)  Ephef.  ▼•  J3. 

VOL.  II.  H  h  parts 


\ 
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parte  {ifr)(^  the  New  TeftamenL  Not  that  tfa^fe 
preeepts  are  to  be  underftood-  as  binding  the 
wife  to  unlimited  obedience  in  every  cafe. 
Where  the  command  of  the  hufband  is  plainly 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  to  the  rights 
of  a  third  perfon,  compliance  with  it  would 
be  (inful.  Where  it  proceeds  from  a  difordered 
underftanding,  it  lofes  a  proportional  ihare  of 
its  authority*  And  imder  other  poffible  cir* 
cumftances  it  may  be  fo  highly  unreafonable 
and  injurious,  that  the  Gofpel  rule,  though 
couched  in  unqualified  terms,  may  well  be 
confidered  as  admitting  of  limitations  fimilar 
to  thofe  univerfally  deemed  allowable  in  the 
interpretation  of  other  fcriptural  injunctions, 
which  in  terms  equally  unqualified  command 
children  to  obey  their  parents,  and  fervants 
their  mailers  («).  But  whoever  ferioufly 
refledis  on  the  very  ftrong  exprefSons,  and 
the  ft  ill  ftronger  illuftrations,  by  which  obe- 
dience is  inculcated  on  the  wife  in  the  firft  of 
the  pafTages  quoted  above,  will  be  convinced 

(m)  Coloff.  111.  i&,  I  Peter,  Hi.  i,  &c.  i  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35. 

(u)  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  aU  things/'  Cof. 
Hi.  20.  "  Servants,  obey  in  a//  things  your  mailers." 
Col.  iii%  22. 

that 
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that  the  caufe  muft  be  of  more  thaoC 'common 
magnitude,  y^hic^* pan  juftify  her  in  withholds 
ing  it.  The  Gpfpel  however  has  not  left 
her  without  re^fonable  fecurity  againft  caprir 
cious  tyranny  on.  the  part  of  the  huiband.  It 
reftrains  him  from  abufing-  the  power  with 
which  he  is  entrufted,  by  checks  fuited  to,  the 
greatnefs  of  it :  partly  by  the  final  refponfibL^ 
lity  which  the  fupreme  governor  of  theyhumaa 
race  has  univerfally  annexed  a^d  prc^ortioned 
to  the  poffeflion  of  authority  of  every  kind  ; 
and  partly  by  fpecial  precepts  calculated  to 
temper  that  of  the  hufband,  and  to  impreis 
him  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the  unvaried  ten- 
dernefs  and  love  due  to  the  partner  of  his 
joys  and  forrows.  "  Hufbands,  love  your 
^^  wives,  even  as  Chrift  alfo  loved  the  church» 
"  and  gave  himfelf  for  it  ((?).**  "  Hulbands, 
love  your  wives,  and.  be  not  bitter  againft 
them  (/).'*  "  Ye  hufbands,  dwell  with 
**  your  wives  according  to  knowledge  j  giv- 
*^  ing  honour  unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the 
**  weaker  (y)  vefleL"     The  firft  of  thefe  pre- 

{0)  EphcH  V.  25.  (p)  ColoflT.  ill.  19* 

( j)  I  Peter,  iii.  7. 

H  h  a  cepts 


m 

lepu  iti&Oitm  th6  perfonal  (kiifices  which 
the  htt(band  6ught  tt  all  times  cheerfully  to 
make,  when  thej  are  (Ikely  to  promote  the 
c&ntlat  welfare  of  the  wife«  The  two  latter 
ftew  a  eotnplete  knowledge  of  the  human 
eharader;  and  in  a  Tery  pointed  manner 
inculcate  on  the  htifband  that  uniform  mild* 
nefa  oi  behaTioitf  and  conciliating  attenticA 
toward  his  wlfe»  which  will  ever  prote  the 
moft;  effcAual  method,  not  only  of  enfuring 
her  affe^ie*,  but  likewife  of  influencing  he# 
difpofitioDS  and  correcting  her  weakpefles  and 
failings^  They  teach  him  to  ftudy  every 
reafonable  and  prudent  indulgence  of  her 
wiflies;  to  accuftom  his  thoughts  to  dwell 
father  on  her  merits  than  pn  her  imperfec- 
tions ;  and  when  he  thinks  on  the  latter,  to 
remember  his  own  ;  to  win  her  by  his  connfeL 
QY  his  encouragei^nent,  and  above  all  by  his 
attra£tive,  example,  to  continual  advances  in 
every  virtuous  habit  and  purfuit ;  and  iif  ob- 
liged to  point  out  to  her  fomething  rcpye- 
henfible  in  her  condud:,  to  avoid  provoking 
expreffions,  taunts,  and  fneers,  with  at  leaft 
as  much  care  as  reproaches  and  invedlive. 
Great  as  the  miferies  are  which  refult  from  a 

breach 
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breach  of  perfontil '  fidelity  Ip  either '  p^rty  j 
and  in  either  party  the  guilt  of  fuch  a  lifeach 
is  moft  horrid  9  yet  of  the  wretchednefs  ex- 
perienced by  unhappy  married  people,  by 
far  the  greater  (hare  refults  from  the  difregar4 
ihewn,  by  the  hufband  or  the  wife,  to  the  lef$ 
prominent  parts  of  the  nuptial  obligation. 

T 

The  caution  of  parents  and  guardiail?  gene* 
rally  fecures  to  the  intended  xi/lfe  antecedently 
to  the  marriage,  a  competent  pro^Ifioh  in  the 
cafe  of  future. widowhood.  But  if" this  ftep 
ihould  have  been  left  unfinifhed  before  the 
folemnization  of  the  nuptial^ ;  a  circumftance 
which,  though  highly  undefirable,  is  feme- 
times  known  to  take  place;  the  buibau(i 
fOught  not  to  lofe  a  moment  afterwards  ip 
completing  it  If  a  large  accefiion  of  fortune 
ihould  devolve  on  the  hufband  at  afubfeqiieaC 
perio^  and  be  left  to  his  difpofalj  it  will  cpm- 
xnpnly  be  reafonable  that  a  proponional.  ad- 
dition (hould  be  nijade  to  the  jointure  originally 
fettled  pn  his  wifa.  Aad  in  all,  cafes,  the 
.Income  deftined  fpr  the  widow  O^puld  be 
arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  her  the 
leaft  trouble  in  coUeidling  it^  And  the  faireft 

H  h  3  profped 
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profpoft  of  fecurlty  againft  family  heart-bum-^ 
ings  and  quarrels. 

2.  That  the  parent  is  bound  to  provide  for 
his  helplefs  progeny,  and  not  merely  to  fupply 
their  prefent  wants,  but,  by  means  of  proper 
difcipline  and  inflrudlion,  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  their  future  ufefulnefs  and  welfare,  is  a 
truth  obvioufly  fuggefted  by  reafon,  and  un- 
equivocally confirmed  by  revelation.  In  order 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  difcharge  the  latter 
branch  of  his  duty,  it  is  neceffary  that  he 
ihould  be  invefted  with  the  right  of  exercifing 
a  juft  and  falutary  control  over  the  child.  And 

we  accordingly  find  the  fcriptures  (r)  arming 

»        ..  .    .  , 

the  former  with'  extenfive  authority,  and  in- 

Clilcating  on  the  latter  obedience  to  his  lawful 

•■ 

^commands. 

•  •  •«  < 

Qne  of  the  firft  and  moft  importah*t  cares 
which  calls  for  the  attention  of  a  parent,  is  the 
choice  of  the  moft  advifable  mode  of  educa- 
tion.  In  the  cafe  of  fons  in  particular,  the  de- 
termination  of  this  point  is  frequently  a  matter 

(r)  Ephef.  vi.  1 — 3.    CoIoC  iii.  20,- • 
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of  confiderable  difficulty.  Such  have  been  the 
doubts  and  the  different  conclufions  of  wife 
and  good  men  refpe£ting  private  and  public 
education,  and  fuch>are  the  excelljcnces  and 
defeds  inherent  in  each  mode,  that,  where  no 
peculiar  circumftanceS'fexift  to  turn  the  fcale, 
a  father-  may  more  eafily  be  alarmed  at  the 
hazards  of  both,  than  confident  of  the  fuperior 
advantage  ofi  either.  The  advantages  of  do- 
mcftic  tuitioA,  compared! -with  a  public  fchoof, 
are  principally  the  following.  T^e  parent,  re- 
tiuning  his  child  conMltitly  and  immediately 
tt^nder  his  own  eye,  has  more  favourable  op* 
pohunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
difpofitions  and  talents ;  of  fuperintending  his 
conduct;'  of  conciliating  kie^ffedibn,  and 
gaining  bis  familiar  conndcnce.  -Ma^y  tempt«> 
atidns  r<>  vice  fftjm  the  <idntagidn  of  eorrupt 
examples  are  avoided  {for  wheti  we  fpeak  of  a 
boy  being  educate  at  home,  we  take  for 
granted  that  he  finds  there  no  pattern  of  im- 
morality or  irreligion) ;  arid  6vil  habits  will 
fpeedily  be  difcemed,  and  may  be  correded 
before  they  have  acquired  ftrength.  The  mode 
and  kind  of  ftudy  may  be  in  fome  meafure  ac« 
comnoiodiattcd  to  the  bent  of  the  pupil's  genius, 

H  h  4  and 
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aii4  his  luture  deftinadoa  in  life.  A. much 
larger  fhare  of  fo|id  learning  may  be  imparted 
in  a  given,  time  to.  a  hoj  who  occupies  exclu? 
fively,  or  at  lead  jointly  wf^  one  or  two  of 
hif  brothers,  the  tutor's  ^ttei^^on ;  th^n  where 
the  tin^e  devoted  to  each  leflT^n  is  adapted  to 
the  benefit  of  a  whole  clais  {s).  Tq  th^f(^ 
grounds  of  preference  may  be  added,  a  better 
phance  of  freedom  from  envy,  jealpufy^  and 
pride^  the  commcm  ftuitft  of  emuU(iop.  Oq, 
the  otl)er  hand,  amojiig  the  di^dv^t^ges  of 
dom^l^ic  od^ca^ioa^  m^^y  be  reckoped  the  dan-r 
ger  of  the  hours  ^d  h^ibits  of  ftudy  hejag  in? 
terruptfjd;by.  the -arrival  of  friend&  and  the 
intrufipn  pf  company ;  by  thjb  coqjiaual  re-r 
furrence  of  vifiting  expeditions  and  fchemes 
of  pleafui^  J  and  by  the  unwife  indulgence  of 
parents  in  various,  ways :  th^  encpuragemen^ 
fif  pride  In  the  hoy,  by:.tb0  flattery  and  ob- 
fequipuihcfs  of  his  fathfir's  feryjinta  f^fid  de- 

i         -    •         •  •        .    '  . .  •    • 

(/}  It  is'true  that  a  boy  at  a  public  fchool  reaps  fome 
benefit  horn  hearing  the  fame  lefibn  gone,  through  two  or 
three  tnnes  by  his  clal^-mates :  but  the  irfattention  of  that 
period  of  life,  and  the.  irldbmenefs  of  liftening  agaia  and 
again  to  the  fame  things  pf  eveat  it  from  being  .equal  to 

what  it  mitfht  be. 

• .    .      .    ^  . . .  .  ^,  .         _  ^ , 

pendents  5 
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pendents;  atici  ^fo  by  the  abfence  df  the 
druggies,  confli^s,  and  difficulugis  :which  daily 
refult  in  a  public  fchool  from  the  fociety  of 
(equals,  and  are  no  lef^  feryiceable  in  corredling 
ill  humour,  impetuofity  of  temper,  arrogance^ 
und  felf-fi^fiiciency,  than  in  producing  firm^ 
pefs  ai)d  adivity  of  character :  the  dulnefs, 
languor,  and^  difcontent,  which  attend  th* 
want  of  fuitable  companions^  e^ercifea,  and 
fimOfements;  the  lofa  of  whatever  there 'may 
Ife  valuable;  in  the  eSe£t  of  emulation  (if  in^ 
^ped  emulatipi^  <^n  fubfift  without  unchrifliaa 
IQgredientc),  efpepially  withtt^egard  to  compo«- 
fitionS)  and  the  more  elegant  attainments  la 
^arniag;  and,  finally,  .^he  want  c^  a  grai- 
4>ial  introduction  to  thC;  tf  mptationa  of  the 
vfQi^ld ;  and  the  conf^u^nt,  ^iQl  that  will  takf 
place  w^^n  the  yaut^k  is  firft  left  to  his  owia 
4i£credq^:  Al  99  i^iyerfity,  or  on  the  wide  fiage 
of  buTy  life, 

Bet,ween  die;  jCbfegoing  plans  of  education^ 
^ere  an? ^9thei;8  of  an  intermediate  nature; 
as  academies  and  feminaries,  where  only  a 
imall  pr  limited  number  of  pupils  is  received 
The^^  'uAl^y  partake,  according  to  their  na» 

tur^ 
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ture,  both  of  the  benefits  aiid  difadv'antages  of 
the  two  former. 


In  giving  the  preference  to  one  of  thefe 
modes  of  bringing  up  a  fon  rather:than  to  an- 
other, the  determination  of  the  parent  ought 
to  be  carefully  formed  on  fubftantial  grounds, 
fuch  4M  local' fituation,  his  knowledge  of  the 
preceptor,  the  health  and  difpofitions  of  the 
child ;  and -not  to  reft  on  weak  and  capricious 
inotive8,'as  the  mere  faHiion  of  the  day,  or  a 
blind  predilection  for  the  place  or  manner  in 
which  he  was  educated  himfelf^  •  Neither  let 

him  allow  too  much  weight,  though  prudence 

» 

may  require  fome  wdight  to  be  allowed,  to 
comparative  cheapnrfs ;  but  rather  endeavour, 
if  the  matter  be  pradicable,  to  reti^ch  from 
fome  other  part  of  his  expenditure  whit  may 
mak«  up  the  difference,  than  permit  his  fon 
to  lofe  effential  advantages.  In  mAny  cafes  it 
may  be  right  to  adopt  for  the  fame  boy  dif- 
ferent modes  at  different  periods ;  and  that 
mode  which  in  one  inftance  ought  evidently 
to  be  the  firft,  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
the  laft  in  another.  But  whatever  be  the  plan 
of  education  which  the  parent  feleSs,  let  him 

^  be 
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be  conftantly  folicitovis  to  obviate,  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  the  difadvantages  and  dangers 
with  which  it  is  commonly  attended  (/)• 

The  arguments  which  may  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  domeftic  tuition  for  daughters,  have 
lefs  to  be  fet  againfl:  them,  than  may  be  alleged 
with  refpe£t  to  fons.  The  diffidence  and  pu^ 
jity  of  the  female  charadier,  and  the  fcriptural 
mark  of  female  excellence,  **  the  ornament  of 
♦*  a  meek  and  quiet  Ijpirit,  which  in  the  fight 
**  of  God  is  of  great  price  («/),'*  will  generally 
be  beft  preferred  under  the  fuperintending  eye 
of  a  mother.  In  the  cafe  of  her. death,  and 
when  no  female  relation  furvives  proper  to 
fupply  her  place,  a  boarding^  ichool,  feledted 
with  fcrupulous  anxiety,  may  hiE^ppen  to  be 
the  befl  refource.  And  in  fome  few  inftances, 
the  fame  refource  may  bq  peceflary,  in  confer 

(/)  The  evils  attendant  pn  public  fchools  have  of  late 
years  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  increafe  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  inoney  brought  by  the  boys 
jon  their  return  to  fchopL  This  pernicious  sind  alarming 
^uftomi  the  fource  of  idlene(s  and  vice,  calls  the  more  for 
the  interference  of  parents,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
Jmpoflible,  to  be  fupprefled  by  the  maftors, 

(tf)  I  Pet.  iii.  4.         . 

ijueace 
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quence  of  the  impoflibUity  or  the  difficulty  of 
procurmg  fit  mafters  to  dtttend  at  home.  In 
eftimating  this  difficulty^  far  too  great  regard 
is  ufually  paid  to  ftiewy  and  fuperficial  accom- 
pUfhments.  A  certain  degree  of  proficiency 
in  thofe  elegant  attainments,  which  contribute 
to  the  innocent  amufement  of  domeflic.life; 
and  in  thoTe  more  trivial  qualifications  which 
the  refinement  of  modem  manners  prefcribes 
to  young  perfons  in  a  liberal  rank  of  foci^t 
is  undoubtedly  requiftte.  But  in  general,  a 
medium  fimilar  to  that  which  Agar  is  applaud- 
ed in  :Scripture  for  defiring  with  refped;  to 
poverty  and  riches,  would  prove  the  happieft 
""both  in  the  cafe  of  accomplifhments* and  of 
perfonal  beauty.  This  however  is  a  trutfay 
which  the  vanity  or  the  mifguided  foiidnefs  of 
parents  feldom  leaves  them  difpofed  to  difcem 
or  to  admit.  It  more  frequently  happens  that^ 
by  laying  a  continual  flrefs  upon  mere  accom- 
plifhments,  and  by  negle£|ing  to  imprefs  on 
the  young  mind  of  the  karner  their  compara- 
tively low  importance  among  the  great  and 
genuine  objedls  of  education,  they  fix  the 
thoughts  of  their  childr^i  principally  upon 
them ;  and  thus  excite  and  ilrengthen  thofe 

paffions^ 
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paflions,  which  it  ought  to  have  been  their  daily 
care  to  fubdue,  and^  if  pdOSble,  to  eradicate* 

A  parent  ought  conftantly  to  aim  at  gaining 
the  affectionate  confidence  of  his  children^  and 
lead  them  to  regard  him  not  as  a  father  merely, 
but  likewife  as  a  friend.  He  muft  avail  him- 
fclf,  that  he  may  govern  them  properly,  of  the 
joint  principles  of  love  and  fear ;  both  of  which, 
though  the  influence  of  the  former  is  ever 
more  defurable  than  that  of  the  latter,  appear 
from  reafon  and  revelation  to  be  necefTary  for 
the  due  controul  of  imperfeA  beings.  But  if 
his  conduct  be  fteady,  temperate,  and  judi- 
cious, their  fondnefs  for  him  [x)  will  never  be 
impaired  even  by  a  ftridt  exercife  of  needful 
authority.  Paifionate  or  morofe  behaviour  on 
his  part,  or  groundlefs  rigour  and  reftraint, 
will  undoubtedly  impair  it ;  and  among  many 
other  bad  effeds  will  have  that  of  rendering 

(»)  The  afiertioB  of  tKe  poet, 

Non  bene  conTcniunt,  nee  in  una  iede  morantur 
Majeftas  et  amor Hor. 

though  generally  true  with  regard  to  private  friendfliips, 
js  not  applicable  to  thofe  cafes>  in  which  the  fentiments  of 
refpe^  and  of  affedion  are  equally  implanted  by  nature. 

^  his 
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his  children  lefs  folicitoiis  for  his  favour^  and 
Ids  anxious  to  fecure  it  by  perfeyering  good 
condud.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  {y)^  when 
he  direds  fathers  ^^  not  to  provoke  their  chil- 
"  dren  to  anger''  by  aufterity  and  harihnefs, 
adds  the  reafon,  ^'  left  they  be  difcouraged" 
A  parent  fhould  never  omit  proper  opportu- 
nities of  explaining  to  his  children,  as  far  as 
their  age  renders  them  capable  of  underftand- 
inghim,  the  grounds  of  his  commands  and  pro^ 
hibitions :  a  pradlice^  which  will  at  once  tend  to 
preferve  their  love  and  refpe^,  by  preventing 
him  from  being  deemed  arbitrary  and  capri* 
cious  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  fixing  their 
attention  and  imprefling  their  memory,  will 
contribute  to  their  adling  right  in  fimilar  cafes. 
So  likewife  let  him  on  fuitable  occafions  point 
out  to  them  the  reafons  why  they  are  inftrudb- 
ed  in  particular  branches  of  ftudy,  whether 
folid  or  ornamental ;  and  why  they  arc  not 
employed  on  others,  in  which  fome  of  their 
companions  may  be  engaged  :  yet  without  for- 
getting to  call  to  their  recolle<Stion,  that  age 
and  experience  are  neceflary  for  the  purpofe 
of  eflimating  the  whole  force  and  difcovering 

(y)  Colefi*.  iii.  2i. 

the 
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the  various  bearings  of  thefe  reafons ;  and  con-* 
cur  with  other  circumftances  to  make  it  right 
that  he  fhould  himfelf  decide.  When  obliged 
to  ufe  repi^oof,  let  him  do  it,  not  only  without 
paflion,  but  fo  that  the  caufe  and  motive  ma^r 
be  evident  to  the  party  reproved.  And  leT 
him  not  give  his  children  grounds  for  con- 
cluding from  fymptoms  of  partiality  in  hisr 
proceedings,  that  he  regards  one  with  a  left 
tender  eye  than  another.  Let  him  ftrenuoufly 
endeavour  to  exterminate  from  their  minds 
every  degree  of  art ;  a  quality  of  all  perhaps 
the  moft  pernicious,  and  frequently  the  laft  ta 
be  difcovered  by  the  parent,  however  obvious 
to  others.  Inftead  of  fuflfering  the  praife  of 
cleverhefs  to  be  bellowed  on  fhrewd  excufes 
for  petty  inftances  of  mifcondudl,  or  on  re- 
citals feafoned  with  a  little  witty  exaggeration, 
and  thus  cherifhing  that  propenfity  to  falfe- 
hood  which  will  too  often  be  found  to  predo- 
minate in  their  breafts ;  let  him  bring  them  to 
an  uniform  pradlice,  built  on  principle,  of 
owning  their  faults  frankly,  and  without  delay, 
and  of  fcrupuloufly  adhering,  whether  they 
fpeak  in  jeft,  or  ferioufly,  to  truth.  Let  him 
watch  over  their  progreis  in  learning,   and 

/  direft 
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dired  their  attention  at  6t  feafons  to  modem 
hiftory^  geography,  and  other  ufeful  ftudies^ 
not  at  all,  or  but  imperfedly,  comprifed  with-* 
in  the  circle  commonly  trodden  at  fchoola 
and  colleges.  Let  him  not  negle  A  to  aflimilate 
their  habits  and  views  to  the  places  which  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  feverally  fill  in  the  fcale 
of  fociety ;  and  teach  the  younger  to  look  for- 
ward without  repining  to  the  cuftomary  fupe- 
riority  of  the  eldefl,  and  the  eldefl  to  regard 
it  without  arrogance  and  exultation,  by  incul- 
cating on  them  all,  that  diftin£tions  of  rank 
and  employment  vifibly  tend  to  the  common 
good ;  that  each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and 
dangers ;  and  that  in  each  the  favour  of  God 
may  be  fccured,  and  fervice  rendered  to  man- 
kind. Let  him  train  them  up  to  a  reaibning 
and  inveiligating  fpirit ;  and  to  a  habit  of  ex- 
amining the  various  works  of  the  creation, 
and  of  thence  raifmg  their  thoughts  to  the 
great  Creator.  Above  all  tilings,  let  him 
**  bring  them  up,"  as  the  Apoftle  enjoins  {z)i 
"  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  :*' 
let  him  imprefs  on  their  hearts,  and  cherifh 
from  their  childhood,  a  warm  and  active  fenfe 

(z)  Epbcf.  vi.  4* 

of 
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of  religion,  and  an  invariable  reference  to  God 
and  their  duty  in  every  part  of  their  conduft. 
And  in  proportion  as  their  underflandings 
open,  let  him  eftablifli  them  in  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  internal,  and  alfo  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  hiftorical  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Chriilianity.  There  is  caufe  deeply  to  lament 
that  fo  little  care  is  beftowed  on  this  point,  in 
many  feminaries  of  education,  public  as  well 
as  private.  We  cannot  wonder  that  they 
ihould  be  ftaggered  by  the  fpecious  cavils  of 
fceptics  and  unbelievers,  who  know  their  reli- 
gion only  as  it  were  by  rote ;  and  have  nothing 
to  allege  in  its  behalf,  but  that  their  parents 
and  teachers  profeffed  it,  and  bade  them  do 
the  fame*  He  alone  can  have  juft  grounds 
for  trufting  that  he  fhall  be  preferved  from  the 
delufions  of  doubt  and  infidelity^  who  is  qua- 
lified, by  a  diligent  and  fober  inveftigation  of 
the  fubjedl,  "  to  give  to  every  one  a  reafon  of 
**  the  hope  that  is  in  him  {aay^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  diflSculty  to  obferve  a  proper 
medium  with  refpe£k  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  introducing  young  perfons  of  both  fexes 
into  general  fociety.     The  error  predominant 

{aa)  I  Peter,  iii,  15, 
VOL.  II.  I  i  \TV 
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in  the  prefent  age  is  that  of  corrupting  boys 
and  girls,  by  initbting  them  in  the  habits  of 
.men  and  women.  Another  error,  far  lefs 
common,  but  equally  ruinous  when  it  takes 
place,  is  that  of  keeping  them  confined  almoft 
within  the  limits  of  a  nurfery,  until  they  are 
fuddenly  turned  loofe  upon  the  world,  dazzled 
with  its  novelties,  and  unacquainted  with  its 
dangers.  Liberty  is  too  hazardous  a  gift  to  be 
imparted  at  once.  And  the  full  force  of  tempt- 
ations will  ufually  be  beft  withftood  by  thofe, 
who  have  been  inured  to  them  by  degrees, 
and  ftrengthcned  by  overcoming  their  (lighter 
attacks. 

Confideratlonsof  the  fame  nature  with  thofe, 
which  determined  the  parent  with  refpeft  to 
the  earlier  and  middle  parts  of  his  fon's  edu- 
cation, ought  to  be  decifive  with  regard  to  the 
concluding  part  of  it.  If  the  young  man  is 
deftined  to  an  univerfity,  let  him  not  be  placed 
there  at  too  early  an  age. .  And  let  that  uni- 
verfity and  that  college  be  feledted,  where  he 
will  find  the  greateft  inducements  to  diligence, 
the  ableft  inftrudtors  in  ufeful  learning,  and 
the  moil  careful  fuperintendants  of  his  morals : 
not  that  which  is  recommended  merely  by 

having 
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having  been  formerly  preferred  by  his  family, 
by  the  groundlefe  fafhion  of  the  day,  or  by  af- 
fording opportunities  of  making  fplendid  and 
lucrative  connedlions.  Let  his  rank  and  annual 
expenditure  be  fixed  about  the  middle  point  of 
the  fcale  eftabliflied  by  cuftomYor  perfons 
v\rhofe  future  profpe£ts  are  fimilar  to  his  own. 
To  fix  them  higher  is  to  tempt  him  to  pride  and 
extravagance ;  to  fix  them  lower  is  to  teach 
him  to  think  himfclf  treated  with  unkindnefs, 
and  authorifed  to  endeavour  to  maintain  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  proper  (lation,  without 
being  very  fcrupulous  as  to  the  methods  of 
accomplifhing  his  purpofe. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  a  private  gentleman  fel- 
dom  purfues  any  profeffion.  And  as  it  rarely 
happens  that  he  fettles  in  matrimonial  life 
(and  it  is  fcarcely  ever  for  his  happinefs  that 
he  fliould)  immediately  upon  the  termination 
of  his  academical  ftudies,  a  few  of  the  follow- 
ing yelrs  are  not  unfrequently  dedicated  to 
foreign  travel.  The  advantage  which  may 
be  derived  from  travel,  and  its  peculiar  utility 
to  thofe  who  are  intended  for  political  life, 
cannot  be  denied.     But  that  the  period  in 

I  i  2  •   queftion 
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queftion  is  generally  likely  to  realize  the  ex- 
peded  benefits,  is  a  pofition  not  eafy  to  be 
eftablifhed.  Were  we  on  the  contrary  to  con- 
clude, that  to  expofe  a  raw  youth  to  the  diffi- 
pation  and  vices  of  foreign  capitals,  under  no 
other  guidance  and  controul  than  that  of  a  pri« 
vate  tutor,  would  probably  contribute  more  to 
the  deftru£tion  of  his  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, than  to  the  improvement  of  his  under^ 
Handing  and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge, 
the  conclufion  would  not  be  repugnant  to  fbber 
reafoning  (^^)>  and  would  be  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  daily  experience.  Neither  is  it  com- 
monly defirable  that  a  young  man,  little  more 
than  of  age,  fhould  embrace  an  opportunity 
of  going  into  parliament ;  efpecially  if  another 
is  likely  to  prefent  itfelf  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years.  The  artful  flatteries  and  carefles  of 
party,  employed  (as  in  fuch  cafes  they  con- 
ftantly  are)  both  in  public  and  in  private  to 
dazzle  and  entrap  the  unfufpefting  rnind^  will 
be  too  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful ;  and  to  fix 
him  for  life  an  intercded  and  ambitious  fup- 
porter  or  oppofer  of  a  minifter. 

(^^)  See  this  fubjeft  dlfcufled  in  a  very  able  manner  by 
BifhopHurd,  in  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Locke  and  Lord 
Shaftcfbury. 

The 
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The  ftridtnefs  of  parental  power  terminates, 
when,  according  to  the  regular  order  of  nature, 
its  exiftence  is  no  longer  neceflary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  Yet  a  mild  and  miti- 
gated authority  will  ftill  remain  to  the  one 
party;  and  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  other, 
according  to  the  dictates  both  of  reafon  and 
religion,  from  afFedtion  and  a  ftrong  fenfe  of 
obligations  received.  The  child  arrived  at 
mature  age,  is  bound  to  Ihew  through  life  the 
greateft  love  and  tendernefs  to  his  parent,  the 
utmofl  attention  tohis  wants  and  infirmities  (rr), 
and  every  degree  of  reafonable  compliance  with 
his  deliberate  wiihes.  And  in  return,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parent  to  give  his  child  fiibftantial 
proofs  of  reciprocal  afFeftion,  by  continuing 
to  him  the  aid  of  his  experience  and  counfel, 
by  imiform  liberality  of  condud  towards  him, 
and  by  a  cheerful  acquiefcence  in  all  his  blame^ 
lefs  defires.     By  applying  thefe  general  prin- 

(cc)  "  My  fon,  help  thy  father  in  his  age,  and  grieve 
^^  him  not  as  long  as  he  liveth.  And  if  his  underflanding 
<<  fail,  have  patience  with  him ;  and  defpife  him  not,  v^hen 
'*  thou  art  in  thy  full  ilrength.''  Ecclus.  iii.  i  ^,  13. 
<<  Hearken  unto  thy  father ;  and  defpife  not  thy  mother 
<*  when  (he  Isold."  Prov,  xxiii.  22.  "  Let  them  (children) 
^  learn  to  requite  their  parents." — i  Tim.  v.  4. 

I  i  3  ciples 
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ciplcs  to  the  cafe  of  an  elder  fon,  the  father  is 
taught  particularly  to  guard  him  from  thofe 
idle  and  vicious  habits  into  which  he  may 
cafily  be  betrayed  by  having  no  immediate 
employment ;  and  to  encourage  him  to  per- 
fevere  in  habits  of  ftudy,  to  cultivate  branches 
of  fcience,  and  to  render  himfelf  ufeful  to 
others  by  fome  adtive  occupation,  that  the  ex- 
emption from  profeffional  engagements  may 
not  ultimately  prove  to  have  been  a  heavy 
misfortune  to  him.  He  is  taught  to  behave 
to  him  univerfally  with  open  and  friendly  ' 
confidence ;  to  fliun  even  the  moft  diftant  ap- 
pearance of  jealoufy  and  a  wifh  to  keep  him 
dependant  and  in  the  back-ground  ;  to  be  un- 
referved  in  acquainting  him  with  the  fituation 
of  his  own  private  affairs  ;  and  liberal,  accord- 
ing to  his  eftate  and  the  number  and  circum- 
ftances  of  his  family,  in  the  fum  afligned  for 
his  fon's  expences  while  fingle,  and  in  the 
income  transferred  to  him  on  his  marriage. 
Above  all  things,  let  him  not  put  filial  affec- 
tion to  the  fevereft  of  all  trials,  by  oppofing, 
from  felfifh  motives,  his  fon's  matrimonial 
choice.  And  finally,  let  him  ftudioufly  cherifh 
in  the  elder  brother  an  afiedtipnate  and  as  it 

were 
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were  parental  regard  for  his  other  fons  and 
daughters ;  that,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death, 
they  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  protedor. 

Younger  fons  commonly  proceed  from  the 
univerfity  to  the  ftudy  of  the  profeffion  which 
they  are  to  follow:  though  in  fome  inftances 
they  are  under  the  neceffity  of  entering  upon 
it  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  and  without  hav- 
ing had  the  benefit  of  academical  inftrudtion. 
In  the  latter  cafe,  the  choice  of  the  profeffion 
will  reft  almoft  exclufively  with  the  parent, 
,  In  the  former,  greater  attention  is  juftly  due 
to  the  opinion  and  wiflies  of  the  young  man ; 
and  the  father's  office  is  rather  to  reftify  both, 
by  obviating  prejudices  and  removing  mifap- 
prehenfions,  and  by  perfpicuouily  explaining 
the  feveral  advantages  and  difadvantages  of 
different  lines  of  life,  than  peremptorily  to 
prefcribe  a  particular  occupation.      In  both 
cafes,  let  him  be  influenced  by  a  proper  regard 
to  the  temper,  habits,  and  genius  of  the  youth; 
and  look  to  the  probable  fecurity  of  virtuous 
principles  far  more  than  to  the  profpedt  of 
eminence  and  wealth.     And  let  him  not  be 
averfe  to  having  his  fon  fixed  in  a  liberal  line 

I  i  4  of 
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of  trade  or  manufadures,  if  circumflances 
render  the  flep  advifable,  and  no  other  objec-- 
tions  exifl  than  thofe  fuggefled  by  pride. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made 
on  the  affedionate  tendernefs,  confidence,  and 
liberality,  due  from  a  parent  to  his  eldeft  fon, 
may  eafily  be  applied  to  the  cafe  of  his  other 
adult   children,  whether   fons  or  daughters, 
both  while  they  remain  fingle,  and  when  they 
fettle  in  life.     It  is  only  neceffary  to  add,  that 
the  inability  of  the  daughters  to  provide  for 
their  own  fupport,  which  places  them  in  al- 
moft  entire  dependence  on  their  father,  affords 
him  no  plea  for  conftraining  their  choice  in 
marriage;  though  from  their  being  more  open 
to  impofition  than  fons,  partly  from  their  want 
of  opportunities  to  fcrutinife  the  private  cha- 
radlers  of  men,  and  partly  from  the  quick  fen- 
fibility  of  the  female  mind,  he  may  certainly  be 
juftificd  in  requiring  a  longer  paufe  and  delay 
from  them,  when  he  deems  the  propofed  con- 
nexion unfavourable  on  the  whole  to  their 
welfare,  than  he  could  reafonably  expeft  from 
his  children  of  the  other  fex.     If  a  daughter, 
when  fully  arrived  atyearsof  difcretion,(hould 

2  ultimately 
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ultimately  give  her  hand  to  a  perfon  difap* 
proved  by  her  father ;  may  he  not  leflen,  it 
v^ill  be  faid,  the  fortune  which  he  had  intended 
to  bequeath  to  her?  In  one  cafe  undoubtedly 
he  is  not  only  at  liberty,  but  bound  to  do  fo ; 
namely,  when  he  believes  in  his  confcience 
that  through  the  vicious  character  of  her  huf*^ 
band,  or  other  caufes,  the  diminution  will  be 
for  her  happinefs.  But  he  will  not  be  jufti- 
fiable  in  leflening  it  by  way  of  inflidling  a  pu- 
nifliment  for  what  he  terms  her  difobediencc. 
It  would  be  equally  right  in  parallel  circum- 
fiances  to  make  a  fimilar  reduction  in  the  cafe 
of  a  fon.  But  in  each  cafe  the  ground  of  the 
alteration  ought  to  be  the  general  principle  of 
afBgning  to  the  child,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
pradiicable,  the  precife  portion  moft  likely  to 
advance  its  real  welfare.  And  this  principle 
would  equally  authorife  and  require  the  amount 
of  the  deilined  fortune  to  be  altered,  were  the 
change  of  opinion  produced  by  any  other  new 
circumftance  inftead  of  a  marriage. 

The  many  cogent  reafons  which  bind  every 
perfon  who  has  property  at  his  difpofal  not  to 
defer  fettling  his  affairs  by  will,  until  ficknefs 
or  age  overtakes  him,  prefs  with  more  than 

coro^mow 
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common  force  upon  a  parent.     The  neamefs 
of  the  relations  who  are  to  fucceed  him,  and 
the  peculiar  obligation  which  that  circumftancc 
lays  upon  him  of  providing,  by  every  meafure 
in  his  power,  for  their  future  happinefs  and 
concord,  render  him  inexcufable  if  he  fubjefls 
himfelf  to  the  rifk  of  dying  inteftate ;  or  of 
bequeathing  his  efFeds  in  a  hafty,  injudicious, 
and  perhaps  invalid  manner  on  his  death-bed. 
The  objefts  which  he  ftiould  aim  at  as  a  tefla- 
tor,  are,  to  make  a  right  diftribution  of  his 
property,  and  to  fecure  the  peaceable,  fpeedy, 
and  effedtual  accomplifliment  of  his  intentions. 
He  fhould  therefore  be  explicit  with  refpedk 
to  the  nature  and  fituation  of  his  property,  ac- 
curate in  obferving  neceflary  forms,  and  per- 
fpicuous  in  dating  his  meaning.     A  failure  in 
any  of  thefe  points  may  prove  the  foundation  of 
longand  ruinous  law-fuits,  andof  confequences 
which  are  more  to  be  lamented,heart-burnings, 
diflenfions,  and  animofities  among  the  furviv- 
ing  branches  of  his  family.     He  fliould  in  the 
firft  place  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  his 
juft  debts,  to  whatever  pcrfon,and  on  whatever 
Ipecies  of  contrail,  they  may  be  owing  ;  and 
then  proceed  to  apportion  the  remainder  of 
his  fubflance  among  his  children,  and  others 

whom 
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whom  it  may  be  his  duty  not  to  overlook, 
according  to  the  joint  claims  of  relationfliip, 
merit,  and  need,  and  the  reafonable  expeda- 
tions  excited  by  cuftom,  education,  and  coun- 
tenance received.  While  he  fhews  a  prudent 
regard  to  what  may  be  almoft  termed,  where 
a  large  landed  property  is  under  confideration, 
the  eftablifhed  right  of  primogeniture;  let  not 
pride  lead  him  to  confine  his  younger  children 
to  a  fcanty  pittance,  for  the  purpofe  of  heaping 
an  enormous  fhare  on  the  eldeft.  And  where 
their  portions  are  neceflarily  fmall,  let  him 
aflign  lefs  to  the  fons  than  to  the  daugh- 
ters ;  who  being  incapable  of  improving  their 
fortunes  by  profeffional  employments,  will  be 
more  expofed  to  the  preflure  of  narrow  cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  temptation  of  marrying 
from  interefted  views.  If  he  is  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  a  worthlefs  child  unfit  to  be 
trufted  with  any  other  bequeft  than  an  annuity, 
let  fome  provifion  be  made  for  his  future  wife 
and  family.  A  father  ought  not  to  impofe  on 
his  children  unufual  reftridions  as  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  receiving  their  inheritance,  ex- 
cept on  very  fubftantial  grounds;  as  the  parties 
reftrained  will  probably  be  impelled  by  their 
own  feelings,  and  flill  more  by  the  fuggeftions 

of 
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of  Others,  to  deem  themfelves  aggrieved.  Let 
him  confider  well  the  advantages  and  dif- 
ad vantages  of  entails,  both  in  a  public  and 
in  a  private  view,  before  he  adopts  a  pradlice 
fometimes  indeed  founded  on  fufficient  mo- 
tives, but  often  refuhing  from  principles  of 
avarice  and  pride ;  and  at  any  rate  let  him  not 
tie  up  his  eftate  under  fweeping  limitations, 
Without  leaving  to  the  tenant  for  life  power  to 
grant  proper  leafes,  and  to  make  ample  pra« 
vifion  for  a  wife  and  younger  children.  Let 
him  choofe  able,  aftive,  and  confcientious 
perfons  for  the  oflBces  of  executors,  guardians, 
and  truftees ;  and  in  the  difcretionary  power 
tvhich  he  gives  them  in  various  particulars  (as 
with  refpcdl  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
the  rate  of  intereft  to  be  allowed  on  their  for- 
tunes, the  advancement  of  a  part  or  of  the 
whole  of  the  principal  for  fettling  fons  in  pro- 
feflions,  and  daughters  in  marriage  during 
their  minority)  let  him  be  guided,  among 
other  circumftances,  by  their  probable  chance 
of  life,  and  the  character  of  thofe  who  would 
be  likely  to  fucceed  them  (dd). 

Moft 

{dd)  Many  of  the  preceding  obfervations  refpeftlngthe 
duties  of  fathers  are  in  a  certain  degree  applicable,  and  are 

meant 
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Moft  of  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
made  in  the  preceding  pages  on  the  various 
duties  of  parents  are  alfo  applicable,  and  are 
meant  to  be  applied,  to  the  cafe  of  thofe 
perfons  who,  not  having  children,  conlider, 
or  ought  to  confider,  their  nephews  and  nieces, 
or  other  young  relations,  with  a  parental  eye. 

3.  The  laft  clafs  of  domeftic  duties  of  which 
it  was  propofed^to  fpeak,  comprehends  thofe  at- 
tached to  the  fituation  of  the  matter  of  a  family. 

The  general  kindnefs  and  attention  due  from 
the  mailer  of  a  family  to  his  near  relations, 
who  are   members   of  it,   has  already  been 
implied   in  the   obfervations   refpedling   the 
proper  behaviour  of  the  hulband  to  his  wife, 
and  of  the  parent  to  his  children.     Propor- 
tional regard  ought   to   be  ftiewn  to   more 
diftant  relations,  and  to  intimate  friends  who 
live  under   his  roof.      Among  the  amiable 
qualities  which  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
domeilic  life,  cheerful  good-humour  and  mild- 
meant  to  be  applied,  to  mothers.     And  many  of  thofe 
about  to  be  fubjoined  are  intended  as  addreOfed  to  the 
miftrefs,  as  well  as  to  the  matter,  of  a  family. 

nefs 
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nefs  of  manners  ftand  pre-eminent.  Their 
influence  is  felt  daily  and  hourly.  When  they 
refult  merely  from  conftitutional  temper,  they 
obviate  many  circumftances  which  would  have 
proved  interruptions  of  comfort.  But  to  be 
truly  pleafmg  and  fteadily  beneficial,  they  muft 
be  founded  on  that  benevplence  of  heart  which 
is  enjoined  and  infpired  by  chriftianity.  Their 
value  is  beft  difcerned  by  marking  the  gloom 
^  and  conftraint  that  pervade  every  part  of  a 
family,  the  head  of  which  is  morofe,  peevifh, 
or  overbearing. 

But  relations  and  intimate  friends  are  not 
the  only  branches  of  the  family,  to  whom 
duties  are  owing  from  the  mafter  of  it.  His 
fervants  have  many  claims  upon  him.  Placed 
as  they  are  in  temporary  fubordination  to  him, 
they  yet  ftand  on  a  level  with  himfelf  in  the 
great  family  of  the  univerfe,  and  before  the 
eye  of  its  impartial  fovereign.  It  is  this  con- 
fideration  which  the  Chriftian  Scriptures,  after 
ftrongly  inculcating  {ee)  on  fervants  the  du- 
ties of  confcientious  fidelity,  refpedt,  and  obe- 

{ee)  Ephef.  vi.  5—8.  ColoIT.  iil.  22.  25. 

die  nee. 
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dience,  prefent  to  the  view  of  the  mafter,  in 
order  to  enfure  juft  and  humane  behaviour 
on  his  part  {JfY  "  Matters,  give  unto  your 
*'  fervants  that  which  is  juft  and  equal,  know- 
*^  ing  that  ye  alfo  have  a  mafter  in  heaven*'* 
''  And  [gg)  ye  matters,  do  the  fame  things  unto 
*'  them  [your  fervants],  forbearing  threaten- 
"  ing,  knowing  that  your  matter  alfo  is  in 
"  heaven  ;  neither  is  there  refpedt  of  perfons 
**  before  him."  The  number  of  fervants  kept 
in  a  family  ought  to  be  fcrupuloufly  adapted 
to  its  wants ;  and  fhould  neither  be  curtailed 
by  penurioufnefs  fo  as  to  burthen  the  domettics 
with  immoderate  work,  nor  enlarged  through 
unreafonable  indulgence,  or  to  gratify  a  love 
of  parade,  and  at  the  rifk  of  rendering  them 
idle  and  difTolute.  The  wages  which  a  matter 
gives,  fhould  not  either  greatly  exceed  or 
fall  fliort  of  the  rates  which  cuttom  has  efta- 
blifhed.  If  he  errs  much  on  one  fide,  he  loads 
himfelf  with  a  needlefs  expence,  and  con- 
tributes to  make  his  own  fervants  extravagant 
and  vicious,  and  thofe  of  all  his  neighbours 
diflatisfied.     If  he  mittakes  on  the  other,  he 

[ff)  ColoiT.  iv.  1 . 

iSS)  Sphcf*  vi.  9.  and  TicuSi  ii.  ^^  lo. 

does 
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does  not  pay  an  equitable  compenfation  for 
the  fervice  which  he  receives;  he  excites  a 
continually  rankling  difcontent  in  the  minds 
of  his  domeflics  ;  he  is  haraflfed  with  changes 
in  his  family ;  and  renders  perfons  of  merit 
and  charad}:er  afraid  of  engaging  in  it.  What 
wages  are  agreed  upon,  (hould  never  be  with- 
held through  careleflhefs  long  after  they  have 
become  due.  Every  degree  of  drunkennefs, 
profane  language,  and  diforderly  condud:, 
fliould  be  fteadily  reprefled  in  the  firft  inftance; 
and  no  examples  of  profligacy  be  permitted 
to  remain  and  fpread  their  contagion  in  the 
houfe.  Strict  (economy  and  accountablenefs 
(hould  be  required  from  every  fervant,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  place  ^  and  fhould  be 
enforced  by  an  uniform  adherence  to  fettled 
rules  and  fyftematic  plans ;  not  by  the  matter's 
a£ting  the  part  of  a  fufpicious  fpy  over  his 
kitchen,  cellar,  and  ftables,  and  thus  incurring 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  his  domeftics,  and 
whetting  their  ingenuity  to  impofe  upon  him 
the  more.  Let  there  be  no  undue  familiarity, 
no  partiality  or  favouritifm,  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  matter.  Let  him  be  ready  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  any  of   his  fervants,  without 

giving 
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giving  encouragement  to  petty  quarrels  and 
tale-bearings.  Let  him  not  fufier  one  indivi«^ 
dual  to  tyrannife  over  another ;  nor^  while  he 
maintains  the  proper  authority  of  the  highef 
fervants,  permit  the  exiftence  of  a  domineer-^ 
ing  ariftocracy  below  flairs.  Let  his  conftant 
behaviour  be  kind  and  mild  ;  and  temperate^ 
though  firm,  when  he  is^  obliged  to  reprove: 
Abufive  and  infulting  exprefiions  fhould  nevet 
be  drawn  forth  by  any  faults,  leafl  of  all  by 
faults  inadvertently  committed,  or  fponta^ 
neoufly  confefled.  Let  him  be  indulgent  in 
allowing  his  fervants  innocent  recreations^ 
and  occafional  vifits  at  fit  times  to  their  kin^^ 
dred  and  friends.  Let  him  be  careful  to  aflford 
them  ample  opportunities  for  attending  public 
worfhip ;  and  neither  neglefl:  to  furnifh  them 
at  home  with  bibles,  and  fuitable  treatifes  of 
religious  inftrudion,  nor  grudge  the  incidental 
expence  of  having  the  ignorant  among  them 
taught  to  read.  Little  prefents  of  books  or 
of  money  for  particular  defert,  and  preq)iiuns 
for  long  fefvice,  are  not  only  rewards  de- 
fervedly  beftowed  on  the  parties,  but  rewards 
which  have  a  very  beneficial  effefl:  on  the  other 
fervants,  by  ftimxdating  them  to  firive  to  ob« 
VOL.  II.  K  k  taia 
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tain  fimilar  favours.  This  obfervation  may  be 
extended  to  fmall  loans  lent  to  old  and  faith- 
ful fervants,  in  order  to  aflift  them  \vhen 
they  marry,  or  fettle  inbufinefs.  To  con- 
y  elude  this  fubje£t,  every  matter  of  a  family 

ought  to  pay  the  ftridteft  regard  to  openncfs 
juid  truth,  in  giving  the  charaflters  of  perfons 
Yfho  have  left  his  fervice ;  neither  fpeaking 
too  favourably  of  them  througli  mittaken 
lenity,  nor.  harflily  from  pique  and  je&ntr 
ment.  And  in  no  cafe  fliould  .he  deliver  to 
a  fervant,  when  he  quits  his  place,  a  written 
charadler;  fince  it  may  be  ufed  very  impro- 
perly by  him,  or  be  transferred  to  fome  other 
perfon,  and  thus  be  perverted  to  various  pur- 
pofes  of  deceit  {bb). 

The 

ft 

'  

(AA)Thc  combinations  which  rery  frequctitly  fubfift  in 
the  metropolis  between  fervants  and  the  tradefaiep  and 
^  Others  who  fupply  families  with  ncceffary  articles,  (bould 

be  reprefled  with  fcrupulous  care  by  every  mafter  of  a  fa- 
mily, not  only  on  account  of  the  extravagant  charges  and 
impofitions  to  which  they  fubjeft  him,  but  ^\tp  on  account 
of  the  habits  of  diftionefty  which  they  produce  or  encou- 
rage in  the  confederated  parties.  In  many  cafe^  fpnje,  of 
the  upper  fervants  receive  from  each  tradefman  a*  icettam 
jeiirccntagc  on  the  amount  of  his  bill  j  while  the  groom 
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.  "The  labourers  who  are  employed  in  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  a  private  gentleman, 
mayjuftly  be  confidered  in  feme  refpe£ls  as 
his  fervants.  As  fuch  they  ought  to  receive  at 
his  hand  fufficient  wages,  with  prompt  pay- 
ment ;  and  to  find  a  reafonable  fhare  of  hift 
attention  beftowed  on  the  relief  of  their  difc 
trefles,  and  the  improvement  of  their,  moralsi 
Let  him  not  difmifs  them  from  his  fervicev 
nor  reduce  theii'  hire  with  unfeeling  accuracyj 
when  fickncfs  or  old  age  renders  their  day'» 
Work  Jefe  valuable  ;  nor  turn  adrift  his  fuper- 
fluous  hinds  on  the  approach  of  winter,  when 
they  are  not  likely  to  find  another  mafter.    To 

or  coachman  has  a  dated  flic  from  the  vender  fo^  every  load 
of  hay  brought  .to  the  ftables,  another  for  every  load  of 
ftraw,  and  a  third  for  every  qiianer  of  oats.  Under  this 
fyftem  it  becomes  the  intereft  of  the  fcrvant  to  pufti  the 
confumption  of  the  family  to  the  utmoft:  extreme  by  every 
kind  of  walte ;  and  as  far  as  poflible  to  throw  cuftom  into 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  dealers,  who  will  give  him  the 
highell  premium,  and  abundantly  repay  themfelves  by  im- 
moderate prices,  and  by  charging  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  articles  than  was  afiually  furnifhed.  Sometimes  the 
fyftem  proceeds  under  a  different  (hape  ;  but  the  objefl 
purfued  is  the  fame.  Example  and  the  deGre  of  gain 
will  often  fpread  the  contagion  among  thofe  who  for  » 
time  bad  withftood  Its  influence. 

K  k  a  employ 
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employ  from  motives  of  benevolence,  thofe 
who  cannot  obtain  work  elfewhere,  is  one  of 
the  beft  kinds  of  charity^ 

In  fixing  the  general  fcale  of  his  domeftic 
proceedings  and  expences,  the  firfl  thing 
which  the  mailer  of  a  family  has  to  confider, 
is  die  amount  and  nature  of  his  property, 
with  the  claims  already  exifting  upon  it,  and 
fuch  as  are  likely  to  arife.  That  a  mode  of 
living,  which  may  be  right  for  a  private  gentle- 
man with  an  eftate  of  eight  or  ten  tfaoufand 
pounds  a  year,  would  be  unjuftifiable  in  an* 
other  who  has  but  half  the  income,  is  a 
truth  evident  in  itfelf,  and  generally  recognifed 
in  praftice.  But  the  pride  of  rivaWhip,  and 
that  culpable  fpirit  of  imitation  which  pre- 
vails in  the  world,  feem  not  fo  generally  to 
permit  the  poffeflbr  of  an  annual  income  of 
one  thoufand  pounds  to  remember,  that  he 
has  only  half  the  income  of  his  neighbour  who 
receives  two  thoufand  ;  and  but  a  third  of  the 
revenue  of  him  who  receives  three.  Of  two 
perfons  poflefled  of  equal  landed  fortunes,  if 
the  one  has  inherited  an  unincumbered  eftate, 
and  the  other  has  to  pay  the  intereft  of  au 

3  over- 
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cyerwhelming  debt ;  or  if  the  one  is  at  prefent 
childlefs,  or  unmarried,  or  has  the  unlimited 
difpofal  of  his  property,  and  the  other  is  merely 
tenant  for  life,  and  has  portions  to  provide  for 
a  numerous  family ;  expences,  which  would 
be  blamelefs  in  the  former,  would  be  deeply 
criminal  in  the  latter.  Experience  has  proved 
that  charges  of  all  kinds,  efpeclally  if  they  are 
of  fome  magnitude,  feldom  fail  to  exceed  the 
original  computation ;  and  that  new  demands, 
not  forefeen  at  firft,  continually  occur.  Hence 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence  in  every  mailer  of  a 
family  rigidly  to  adjufl:  his  expenditure  to  fuch 
a  ftandard,  as  may  not  only  provide  for  defi^ 
ciencies  in  his  eftimate,  and  alfo  make  an  ao* 
nual  redudion  of  incumbrances,  to  which  his 
eftate  may  be  fubjedt,  and  an  annual  addition, 
if  it  be  neceflfary,  to  the  fund  deftined  for  his 
younger  children ;  but  may  leave  him  an  an^- 
nual  furplus  for  unexpeded  contingences  on 
the  fcore  of  neceffity  or  of  benevolence,  as  long 
journeys  on  account  of  health,  heavy  lofTes, 
burdenfome  repairs,  the  wants  of  diflrefled 
relations,  and  the  claims  of  public  charities  and 
public  works.  I  mention  unexpeQed  contin^ 
gences  on  the  fcore  of  benevolence  ;  for,  if  he 

K  k  3  has 
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has  fully  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  chriiliamty,  he 
will  regard  the  common  demands  of  charity  as 
ever  forming  an  ample  and  a  moft  pleating 
part  of  his  common  expences.  But  to  guard 
againft  that  love  of  hoarding  which,  partly 
from  the  encroaching  influence  of  avarice,  and 
partly  from  pride  and  a  fenfe  of  the  import-p 
ance  which  riches  give  to  the  poflfeflbr,  is  too 
apt  to  intinuate  itfelf  into  the  breafts  of  thofe 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  money  j 
it  feems  very  defirable  that  every  man  who 
feels  it  his  duty  to  make  annual  favings,  ihould 
fix  a  moderate  fum  for  that  purpofe,  propor-? 
tioned  to  the  fpecific  caufes  of  his  frugality, 
with  a  determination  not  to  lay  up  more :  and 
if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  finds  that  he  has 
pafled  his  limit,  privately  to  difpofe  of  the 
overplus  in  proper  ways  ii^  addition  to  his 
ordinary  charities. 

To  preferve  the  courfe  of  family  expences 
within  the  bounds  prefcribed,  and  for  many 
collateral  reafons,  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
private  gentleman  to  keep  regular  and  exa£): 
accounts  of  his  receipts  and  payments,  whether 
they  pafs  through  the  hands  of  himfelf  or  of 
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his  agents^j  and  by  comparing  and  balancing 
thofe  of  one  year  with  thofe  of  another,  to  be 
at  all  times  mafter  of  the  ftate  of  his  affairSj* 
and  led  to  difcover  neceffary  changes  and  re- 
ductions, and  to  Itiake  them  before  it  be  tod 
late.  Juftice  too  requires  him  to  be  punSual 
and  expeditious  in  fatisfying  the  fair  demands 
of  his  tradefmen,  inftead  of  contributing  by  his 
dilatorincfs  to  augment  the  general  price  of 
articles  ;  which  is  fixed  by  fhopkeepers  much 
higher  than  would  be  the  cafe,  were  it  not  to 
make  up  lofles  occafioned  by  cuftomers  who 
pay  flowly  or  not  at  all.  And  juftice  and 
every  moral  principle  concur  in  reprobating 
that  pride  and  falfe  fhame,  which  fometimes 
impel  men  to  perfift  in  a  mode  of  life  far  more 
expenfive  than  they  can  afford,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  duties  owing  to  their  family  and  to 
their  creditors,  rather  than  fubmit  to  leffen  the 
parade  and  retrench  the  extravagance  of  their 
houfehold.  Nor  ever  let  fuch  a  mode  of  life 
be  inftituted  or  continued  through  the  profpedl 
of  the  fpeedy  falling  in  of  jointures,  or  through 
eager  hopes  of  legacies  from  wealthy  relatives. 
For  thefe  are  expedlations  fubje£k  to  the  rilk  of 
Jong  delay,  if  not  of  final  difappointment ;  and 

K  k  4  they 
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they  expofe  him  who  cheriflies  them  to  the 
horrid  temptation  of  learning  even  to  wUh  for 
the  death  of  the  perfons  whoTe  life  retards  their 
^complifliment*  When  confiderable  retrench- 
ments are  to  be  made,  it  is  not  uiicommoa  for 
the  family  to  remove  to  fome  diftaat  quarter. 
This  pradlice  is  prudent  and  right,  either  when 
the  new  place  of  refidence  is  in  a  much  cheaper 
fituation ;  or  when  the  heads  of  the  family 
have  reafon  to  doubt  whether  they  (hall  have 
the  honed  refolution  to  perfevere  in  their  new 
plan  of  life,   if  they  remain  fubjed  to  the 
temptations  of  the  old  neighbourhood.    Yet 
the  re&itude  of  principle  is  more  manifeft,  and 
the  example  more  profitable,  when  the  change 
is  made  in  the  fight  of  thofe  who  had  witnefled 
the  condu(^  which  rendered  it  neceflary ;  and 
with  that  genuine  flrength  of  mind,  which  is 
neither  afliamed  of  confefllng  an  ^rror,  nor  of 
ppenly  amending  it. 

Such  is  the  natural  and  increafing  progrefs 
of  luxury,  and  fuch  are  its  baneful  effed3:s  on 
the  public  morals,  that  every  individual  in  the 
upper  clafles  of  fociety  fhould  exert  himfelf 
to  check  and  reprefs  it,  Inftead  of  endeavour* 

ing 
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ing  to  furpafs  his  neighbours  in  fplendour  and 
pageantry,  in  fumptuous  entertainments,  late 
hours,  and  other  extravagances  of  vanity  and 
fafhion ;  the  mafter  of  a  family,  bearing  in 
mind,  and  univerfally  applying,  the  Chriftiaa 
principles   of   temperance    and   moderation^ 
ihould  keep  down  all  matters  of  this  nature 
to  the  loweft  point  which  the  manners  of  the 
times,  and  his  own  ftation  in  life,  will  reafon^ 
ably  allow.     With  eftabliihed  cufloms,  as  far 
as  they  are  neither  morally  wrong  in  them^ 
felves,  nor  flagrantly  prejudicial  in  their  eflfe^h, 
it  becomes  him  in  fome  reafonable  meafure  to 
comply,  that  he  may  not  needlefsly  acquire  the 
pharader  of  cynical  morofenefs,  of  aflfedation^ 
of  abfurdity,  or  of  covetoufnefs ;  and  thus,  by 
lofing  the  efteem  and  good  opinion  of  others^ 
diminifh  his  power  of  doing  good.     But  let 
him  not  comply  with  any  riling  cuftom,  the 
jprevalcnce  of  which,  though  the  cuftom  be  in 
itfelf  innocent,  he  deems  undefirable,  until  it  be 
thoroughly  eftabliihed ;  for  otherwife  he  be- 
comes himfelf  one  of  thofe  who  are  charge- 
able with  introducing  it:    nor  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  requires  j 
for  otherwife  he  gives  it  pofitive  encourage- 
ffi^ntf      This  remark  may  be  extended  to 

evenf 
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every  advance  in  the  fcale  of  luxury  tind 
dillipation.  As  far  as  expence  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  it  fliould  not  be  forgotten 
that  every  new  ftep  in  luxury  naturally  leads 
to  more.  Thus,  if  one  fuperb  room  be  built, 
the  others  immediately  appear  out  of  chara^er 
with  it,  and  will  probably  receive  ere  long 
correfponding  alterations.  If  a  houfe  be: 
greatly  enlarged,  an  additional  number  of 
fervants  is  required  to  keep  it  in  order;,  and 
fo  in  many  other  inftances.  It  does  not 
follow  henccj  that  things  of  this  nature  ard 
never  to  be  done ;  but  it  follows  that  they 
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Unother  objedl  of  no  fmall  importance  in  the 
prefent  day,  namely,  to  render  the  owner  at- 
tached to  his  home.  But  let  him  not  be  often- 
tatious  and  vain  of  them,  even  though  they 
fliould  be  planned  with  tafte,  and  though  the 
tafte  that  planned  them  were  his  own.  '  Nor 
let  him  take  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  charity 
for  having  employed  many  working  hands  in 
executing  his  defign ;  when  in  fa(3:  he  em- 
ployed them  for  his  own  gratification.  Let 
Jiim  not  lavifh  his  ready  money  on  fome 
favourite  indulgence  of  his  own ;  as  on  a 
hunting-box,  which  at  his  death  muft  per*- 
haps  be  fold,  to  the  detriment  of  his  family^ 
for  one  fourth  of  the  original  coft.  Let  him 
not  forget,  that  men  who  felfilhly  lay  out 
too  much  on  ple^fure-grounds  and  other  ob-^ 
jedts  congenial  to  their  own  inclinations,  are 
jaot  unfrequently  feen  to  become  covetous  ia 
points  of  domeflic  management ;  and  fome«v 
times  appear  even  to  grudge  the  neceflary 
expences  of  their  wives  and  children. 

There  are  circumftances  not  unfrequently 
pccurring  in  domeftic  management,  which, 
tUpugh  poffibly  they  may  Ije  deemed  too  mir 

mX9 
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nute  to  be  fpeclfied,  afford  fcopc  for  moral 
rcprehenfiotu    Such,  for  example,  is  the  prac* 
tice  of  allowing  large  quantities  of  wholefome 
food  to  be  deftroyed  by  being  ftewed  down 
into  ftimulating  fauces.     In  fome  houfes  as 
much  provifion  is  fcandaloufly  confumed  in 
this  manner,  as  would  have  fufficed  for  the 
fupport  of  feveral  poor  families.     Sometimes 
too,  piles  of  broken  meats  are  thrown  to  be 
devoured  by  a  number  of  ufclefs  dogs,  inftead 
of  being  diilributed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
neceflitous.     Or  large  portions  of  vegetable 
crops  are  fuffered  to  decay  on  the  beds  of  the 
kitchen-garden ;  while  neighbouring  cottagers, 
or  labourers  attached  to  the  houfe,  would  have 
rejoiced  to  be  permitted  to  receive  them.    Or 
dainties  are  made  an  obje^  of  folicitude;  and 
are  purchafed  at  a  premature  feafon  for  an  ex- 
travagant price :  while  the  mafter  indulges  a 
faftidious  and  epicurean  tafte;   and  perhaps 
harafles  his  family,  and  betrays  the  contempt- 
ible turn  of  his  own  mind,  by  perpetual  in- 
vedlives  againft  the  cook.     Formerly  it  was 
fuppofed,  that  he,  who  did  not  conftrain  his 
guefts  to  intemperance,  negledted  the  firft  du- 
ties of  Ikis  port.     In  England  this  brutifti  cus- 
tom 
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torn  has  happily  declined ;  and  its  declenfion 
affords  one  of  the  few  examples  in  which 
£ifhion  is  the  ally  of  virtue  (//)• 

In  filling  up  the  general  outline  of  dome^ 
proceedings,  there  are  fome  points  not  yet  no* 
ticed,  which  deferve  the  ferious  regard  of  the 
matter  of.  a  family.  In  this  number  may  be 
included  the  b'anifhment  of  fcandal,  from  the 
difcourfe  of  the  parlour  fire-fide ;  the  reftric* 
tion  of  idle  habits  and  trifling  amufements 
within  the  narrowed  bounds;  the  fubftitu- 
tion  of  infinitive  books  in  the  place  of  cards 
and  novels ;  and  the  regular  practice  of  family 
prayers.  Neither  vifits  nor  joumies  fhould 
be  permitted  to  encroach,  except  in  pieculiar 
cafes,  on  the  reft  and  proper  employments  of 
the  fabbath.  Nor  let  the  mafter  of  the  houfei 
while  he  is  felicitous  to  give  a  rational  direc* 
tion  and  limit  to  the  recreations  of  its  inhabits 
ants,  exhibit  a  different  example  in  his  ovnu 

{it)  If  it  be  true  that  cleanllnefs  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  virtue,  the  cuftom  of  (ludioufly  bringing  game  and 
6ther  delicacies  to  table  in  a  tainted  (late,  a  cuftom  faited 
only  to  the  filthinefs  of  a  tribe  of  favages^  may  well  be  de« 
ferving  of  moral  cenfure. 

Let 
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Let  him  not  attend  the  favage  fpeftacles  of* 
cockpits  and  boxing  matches;  nor  engage  in 
the  ruinous  occupations  and  infamous  fociety 
of  race-courfes  and  gaming-tables.  Nor  let 
him  raife  the  diverfions  of  the  field  from  the 
rank  of  amufements,  and  fuffer  them  to  be« 
come  one  of  the  bufmefles  of  life.  Let  him 
join  the  family  circle  in  the  winter  evening's 
perufal  of*  the  feleded  portion  of  hiftory,  poe* 
try,  or  other  improving  and  elegant  branch  of 
literature ;  and,  according  to  the  bent  of  his 
mind,  place  fome  of  the  recreations  of  his  pri<«t 
vate  hours  in  claflical,  Icientific,  and  philofo^ 
phical  purfuits.  Let  him  ftudy,  during  fome 
part  of  every  day,  the  Chriftian  Scriptures 
with  the  reverence  and  unremitting  attention 
due' to  the  rule  of  his  life  and  the  foundation 
of  his  hopes.  And  while  he  ftrives  to  render 
knowledge,  moderation,  virtue,  and  religion 
amiable  and  attradlive,  firft  in  the  eyes  of  his 
own  family  (^^),  and  in  the  next  place  of 

thofc 

{kk)  In  fome  families  encouragement  is  given  to  diflio- 
nefty  by  the  purchafcof  game,  fifli,  venifon,  &c.  when  there 
18  a  probability  of  their  having  been  unlawfully  procured  ; 
and  in  others,  difhonefty  is  encouraged,  and  the  public  alfo 
defrauded^  by  the  practice  of  buying  goods  known  or  fuf- 

pc£lcd 
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thofe  to  whom  the  filent  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample may  Extend;  let  him  avoid  with  equal 
care  all  appearance  of  evil,  and  all  fymptoms 
of  fournefa,  of  gloom,  and  aufterity* 

.>  

Let  not  the  private  Gentleman  feek  through 
pride  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  efteemed  richer 
than  Kte  is ;  nor  pradife  the  oppofite  deceit  to 
'avoid  applications  for  loans,  or  to  provide  an 
excufe  for.  parfimony,  efpocially  in  fubfcrip- 
tions.     Let  him  not  be  led  by  the  habits  and 
,fociety  of  his  neighbourhood  into  giambling, 
.intemperance,  or  profligacy.      In  his  inter- 
courfe  with  other  families,  let  him  pay  every 
poflible  regard  to  character,  and  have  no  inti- 
macy with  the  vicious.     Let  him'not  pay  fer- 
vile  court  to  great  men,  nor  become  their  tool ; 
nor  be  elated  by  their' notice^  and  rendered  ar- 
rogant  and  fickle  towards  others.    Let  him  be 
free  from  every  emotion  of  difcontent  or  envy 

pe£lcd  to  be  fmuggled.  Similar  blame  rcfts  upon  every 
one  who  does  not  enter  the  due  number  of  his  windows, 
carriages,  fervants,  and  horfes,  to  be  taxed ;  of  evades  the 
payment  of  (lamp  duties,  for  articles  which  he  purchafes* 
Deflgnedly  to  pafs  light  or  couQterfeit  money,  which  has 
been  received  through  careleflhefs,  is  likewife  an  impo- 
fition  oa  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  transferred. 

when 
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^hen  any  of  his  equals  receive  feme  acceflion 
of  rank ;  and  not  be  led  by  jealoufy,  or  the 
iilly  importunities  of  hit  friends  and  relations, 
to  hunt  after  fimilar  advancement*  Let  him 
not  harbour  fentiments  of  family  pride ;  nor 
Jbe  weak  enough  to  look  down  oh  thofe  who 
have  recently  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the 
county  where  he  lives;  nor  on  thofe  who 
have  rifen  in  his  vicinity  to  fudden  wealth  and 
importance.  Let  him  not  be  puffed  up  with 
pride,  or  become  contemptuous  or  diftant  in 
his  behaviour  towards  his  old  acqu^ntance, 
if  a  confiderable  addition  of  fortune  fhould 
devolve  to  him  ;  nor  be  feduced  by  his  new 
riches  into  oftentation  and  prodigality.  Let 
not  differences  of  opinion  about  local  concerns 
or  public  affairs,  nor  fquabbles  about  game^  im- 
plant in  his  breaft  a  fmgle  feeling  of  animofity. 
Let  him  avoid  difputes  and  quarrels  of  every 
kind ;  and,  if  unfortunate  enough  to  be  entan- 
gled in  them,  fteadily  abftain  from  embarking, 
either  as  a  principal  or  as  a  fecond,  in  the  un- 
chriflian  pradice  of  duelling.  And  let  him  not 
only  be  folicitous  for  reconciliation,  but  ever 
ready  to  take  the  firft  ftep  to  bring  it  about.  It 
happens  not  unfrequently  that  two  neighbours 

will 
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will  remain  long  at  variance,  becaufe  each  of 
them,  though  in  his  heart  defirous  of  a  renewal 
of  friendfliip,  is  too  proud  to  make  the  firft 
advance.  In  all  tranfa<Stions  of  buying  and 
.  felling,  even  in  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  horfes^ 
let  him  fcrupuloufly  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  opennefs  and  fair  dealing :  and  conduct 
himfelf  not  according  to  the  treatment  which 
in  fimilar  circumftances  he  might  be  likely  to 
receive,  but  according  to  that  which  he  ought 
to  experience.  Let  him  be  kind,  though  pru- 
dent, in  lending  money  and  exading  payment. 
As  a  guardian  or  truftee,  let  him  adt  for  the 
family  of  another  with  the  fidelity  and  zeal 
which  he  would  wifh  to  be  exerted  for  his 
own.  Let  him  be  ready  to  conciliate  mifun- 
derftandings  and  to  do  good  offices  among  his 
acquaintance,  on  proper  occafions,  without 
being  folicited  ;  and  at  other  times,  when  he 
is  defired  to  interfere,  and  fees  a  profpedl  of 
being  of  ufe  by  interpofing.  But  let  him  not 
pry  into  the  affairs  and  tranfadions  of  others 
for  the  purpofe  of  gratifying  a  vain  curiofity ; 
nor  make  their  conduct,  and  much  lefs  idle 
rumours  propagated  concerning  them,  the  fub- 

jedt  of  unguarded  or  cenforibus  converfation. 
VOL.  II.  L I  The 
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CHAP.      XV. 


COKSIDERATIONS    SUBMITTED     TO    Pfift* 

•  SONS  WHO  DOUBT  OR  DENY  THE  TRUTH 

OF  CHRISTIANITY,   OR  THE   NECESSITY 

OF  A  STRICT    OBSERVANCE  OF  ALL  ITS 

PRECEPTS. 

W  HEN  I  explained  in  the  introdadtory 
chapter  the  plan  of  the  prefent  work,  I  dated 
that  it  was  my  purpofe  "  to  combine  on  every 
*^  occadon,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjedl 
**  might  admit,  the  conclufions  of  reafon  with 
•*  the  dictates  of  religion/*  I  have  accord^ 
ingly  endeavoured  throughout  the  foregoing 
chapters  to  eftablifh  moral  duties  on  Chriftiaa 
principles,  and  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
them  by  Chriftian  motives.  This  conduct  has 
evidently  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition  that 
fuch  principles  would  be  deemed  obligatory, 
and  fuch  motives  recognifed  as  powerful,  by 
the  greater  part  of  my  readers.     I  cannot 
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however  be  ignorant,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
wrong  to  diflemble  my  convidion,  that  if 
this  book  (hould  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the   attention  of  thofe   claffes   of  fociety  to 

which  it  is  addrefled,  it  will  not  unfrequently 
fall  into  the  hands  of  perfons  who  deny  or  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  Revelaitioo ;  or  who 
all^e  that  a  ftri£t  obfervancc  of  its  precepts  is 
incompatible  with  their  political  and  profef- 
fional  duties,  and  is  not  required  from  them  in 
the  exifting  ftate  of  the  world. 

I.  To  perfons  of  the  firft  of  thefe  dcfcrip- 
tions  I  would  wifli  to  fubmit  the  following 
remarks. 

Dilbelief  or  diftruft  of  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianity  arifes  in  different  men  from  different 
caufes.  Some  who  have  been  much  accuflomed 
to  foreign  travel,  and  have  beheld  oppofitc 
religions  firmly  eftablifhed  in  different  coun- 
tries, on  the  contrary  fides  of  the  fame  moun- 
tain, or  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the  fame 
river ;  and  others  who  have  learned  from  the 
records  of  hiftory  that  various  fyftems  of  faith 
have  fucceflively  prevailed  in  the  fame  coun- 

3  try; 
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try ;  that  they  have  been  changed  igain  and 
again  within  very  fhort  periods  ;  and  that  each 
in  its  day  has  been  implicitly  received,  and  has 
produced,  or,  if  an  occafion  had  offered,  could 
have  produced  its  martyrs ;  fuch  perfons  are 
fometimes  prone  to  form  what  they  term  the 
liberal  conclufion,  that  all  religions  are  alike. 
They  aflert  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  ena- 
bled mankind  to  difcover,  by  the  reafoning 
faculty  with  which  he  has  endowed  them, 
thofe  plain  precepts  of  morality,  the  obfervance 
of  which  is  the  only  fervice  required  by  him ; 
and  that  the  objed  of  all  religions,  however 
they  may  be  encumbered  with  fanatical  rites 
and  do(!irines,  which,  in  every  country,  the 
wife  will  inwardly  regard  with  contempt,  is  to 
inculcate  the  obligation  of  thofe  precepts.  Or 
they  boldly  pronounce  that  religion  of  every 
kind  is  fuperftition  :  in  other  words,  that 
though  certain  modes  of  conduft  ought  to  be 
followed,  and  others  to  be  exploded,  from 
pirinciples  of  botiour^  and  for  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety;  to  deem  men  bound  to  adl  in  any  cafe 
with  a  reference  to  a  fuppofed  will  of  the  Deity, 
if  a  Deity  exifts,  is  one  of  the  grofleft  and 
moft  pernicious  of  abfurdities.     Others  again,  • 
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who  have  addicted  themfelves  to  philofophical 
inveftigations,  have  become  decided  unbeliev* 
ers.     Not  that  philofophy  is  the  enemy  of  re- 
ligion.    The  former  is  the  natural  ally  of  the 
latter.     An  enquiry  into  the  laws  which  God 
has  prefcribed  to  the  human  mind,  to  organ-- 
Ifed  bodies,  and  to  inanimate  matter,  leads  at 
every  ftep  to  a  new  difplay  of  his  power,  wif- 
dom,  and  goodnefs.     But  men  who  purfue  it 
without  any  aim,  or  defire  to  apply  it  to  its 
mofl  important  ufe,  that  of  heightening  their 
reverence  for  the  great  Creator  by  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  his  gloiious  attributes,  eafily 
become  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  fe- 
cond  caufes;  and,  though  they  may  admit  the 
exiftence,  learn  to  deny  the  fuperintendingcarc 
of  the  Fir  ft,  and  his  interference   with  the 
courfe   of  the  material  or  the  moral  world. 
Others  feek  for  refuge  in  unbelief  on  the  fame 
principle  on  which  many  of  the  Jews  did  in 
the  days  of  Chrift ;  who  "  loved  darknefs  ra- 
"  ther  than  light,  becaufe  their  deeds  were  evil  j 
"  and  would  not  come  to  the  light  left  their 
•*  deeds  (hould  be  {a)  reproved/'    Refolved  to 

perfift 

(a)  It  was  the  faying  of  an  unbeliever  of  high  rank,  who 
died  within  a  very  few  years,  that "  if  he  could teliive  Chrif- 

<«  tianity^ 
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perfift  in  the  vicious  practices  which  Chrif- 
tianity  profcribes,  and  foHcitous  that  no  ftate 
of  being,  fraught  with  punifhment  for  thofe 
practices,  Hiould  remain  to  come,  they  take 
pains  to  convince  themfelves  that  the  Gofpel 
is  the  produ£tion  of  fraud  and  delufion;  they 
catch  eagerly  at  every  objeAion  againft  it  of 
every  kind,  and  turn  from  whatever  feems  to 
make  in  its  favour;  in  the  language  of  fcrip- 
ture,  they  wink  purpofely  with  their  eyes  left 
they  Ihculd  fee,  and  fliut  their  ears  left  they 
fliould  hear,  and  harden  their  hearts  left  they 
ihculd  believe.  Others  by  degrees  becoming 
altogether  immerfed  in  political,  commercial, 
or  profeifional  bufmels,  or  in  a  continued  fuc- 

"  tbnity,  be  Jhauld  Uad  fuch  a  4ife  as  would  put  all  the 
<'  Clergy  to  Oiamc."  Of  the  author  of  this  fpcech,  and 
of  die  farcafm  implied  in  it  againft  the  Clergy,  I  mean  to 
fay  nothing.  But  I  would  leave  it  to  the  determination  of 
any  candid  perfon,  however  adverfe  to  the  Chriftianfaith, 
whether,  if  he  were  to  hear  a  (imiiar  fpcech  applied  to  any 
other  religion,  the  inference  which  he  Oiould  draw  would 
not  naturally  be  this:  that  the  fpcaker's  attachment  to  his 
favourite  habits  of  life  had  fo  prepofTclTcd  him  againft  the 
religion  in  quedion,  as  to  prevent  him  from  liftening  to  its 
evidence  with  impartiality  \  and  would  probably  be  fuf- 
ficient,  were  the  truth  of  the  religion  ever  fo  ftrangljr 
Supported,  to  hinder  him  from  admitting  it. 
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ceflion  of  diflipated  amufements,  proceed  from 
the  omiffion  of  the  practice  of  religious  duties 
to  the  difufe  and  difregard  of  religious  confi- 
derations,  and  ultimately  to  the  dilbelief  of 
revealed  religion,  if  not  of  all  religion.  And 
laftly,  the  love  of  paradox  and  fingularity,diC- 
dain  of  thinking  with  the  vulgar,  difguft  at 
cafual  inftances  of  fuperftition,  and  difficulties 
as  to  particular  dodrines,  occafionally  contri- 
bute to  lead  men  to  unbelief  (i^). 

Befides  the  confirmed  unbelievers  of  each 
of  thefe  defcriptions,  there  are  many  perfons 
who,  from  various  caufes,  advance  only  part 
of  the  way  on  the  road  to  infidelity,  and 
flop  fhort  at  different  ftagcs  of  doubt  and 
diftrufl. 

Concerning  unbelievers  and  doubters  of 
every  clafs,  one  obfervation  may  almofl  uni-. 
verfally  be  made  with  truth;  that  they  are  lit-< 
tie  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Chriflian 
religion,  and  flili  lefs  with  the  evidence  by 
which  the  truth  of  that  religion  is  fupported. 

(3)  Sec  alfo  page  191  — 195, 

Now 
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Now  thofe  who  queftion  or  deny  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity  will  yet  readily  admit, that  j^thc 
Supreme  Being  has  adually  made  a  revealed 
communication  of  his  will,  and  has  unequivo- 
cally addrefled  it  to  all  mankind;  and  ^ there 
are  fads  conneded  with  that  revelation  which 
are  acknowledged  even  by  its  enemies,  and 
which  juftly  afford,  independently  of  other 
evidence,  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  its  reality ; 
thofe  perfons  muft  be  highly  guilty,  who,  hav- 
ing fufficient  abilities  and  opportunities  for 
enquiry,  refufe  or  negledl  to  examine  into  the 
validity  of  its  pretenfions ;  and  to  examine 
with  fairnefs,  and  with  the  attention  which  the 
importance  of  the  fubjed  demands. 

Is  it  then  a  thing  highly  improbable  in  itfelf 
that  the  Creator  of  the  world  fhould  have  given 
a  revelation  to  mankind,  and  at  the  period 
when  Chriftianity  firft  appeared  ?  If  the  pre- 
fent  ftage  of  exiftence  is  but  a  very  fmall  part 
of  the  whole  duration  of  a  human  being  ;  if 
this  ftage  is  defigned  for  the  purpofe  of  trial 
and  probation,  and  is  thus  to  fix  the  fate  of 
each  individual  for  ever ;  if  men  were  in  fad 
ignorant  of  the  certainty  of  thefe  momentous 

truths. 
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truths,  and  unable  to  afcertain  it  by  unaflifted 
reafon ;  if,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  that 
certainty,  they  were  become  a  prey  to  crimes 
and  delufions,  indulging  themfelves  in  every 
fpecies  of  wickednefs,  and  worfhipping  flocks 
and  ftones,  and  perfonified  vices,  with  abfurd 
and  abominable  rites:  can  it  be  improbable 
that  he  who  had  manifefted  his  goodnefs  in 
creating  them,  fhould  add  another  proof  of 
the  fame  difpofition  by  imparting  to  them  the 
further  light  neceflary  to  corredl  their  wander- 
ings, and  to  guide  them  fteadily  in  the  way  to 
happinefs  ? 

They  who  are  led  by  thefe  or  other  confi- 
derations  to  regard  a  revelation  as  a  thing  not 
improbable  in  itfelf,  ought  from  that  circum- 
ftance  to  feel,  and  naturally  will  feel,  a  greater 
readinefs  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  of  any 
profefled  revelation  which  bears  outward  marks 
of  reality.  They  who  in  confequence  of  en- 
tertaining high  notions  of  the  fufficiency  of 
human  reafon,  or  of  doubting  (and  it  is  im- 
pofTible  that  they  can  do  more  than  doubt)  the 
reality  of  a  future  ftate,  or  its  conpedtion  with 
human  condudl  on  earth,  deem  the  exillence 

of 
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of  a  revelation  highly  improbable,  cannot  af- 
firm that  it  is  impoffible ;  and  ought  confe- 
quently  in  a  fimilar  cafe  to  inftitute  a  fimilar 
enquiry.  For  an  antecedent  perfuafion  of  the 
improbability  of  the  Deity's  ading  in  any 
particular  manne;  is  no  more  a  reafon  for  re- 
fufing  to  examine  whether  he  has  not  aded 
thus,  if  exifting  fads  afford  ftrong  prefumptive 
evidence  that  he  has ;  than  it  would  be  for 
refufmg  to  believe  that  he  has,  if  conclufive 
evidence  were  produced* 

The  queftion  then  which  remains  to  be  an- 
fwered  is  this :  Are  there  any  leading  circum- 
fiances  attending  Chriflianity,  circum  fiances 
generally  admitted  and  refling  on  independent 
proofs,  which  feem  fcarcely  capable  of  being 
accounted  for  on  any  fuppofition  but  on  that 
of  its  truth ;  and  confequently  furnifh  fo  flrong 
a  prefumption  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation, 
as  to  render  thofe  who  doubt  or  deny  it  not 
merely  imprudent  but  criminal,  if  they  do  not 
ferioufly  enquire  into  its  evidence  ? 

The  following  flatement,  I  apprehend,  will 
juflify  theanfwering  of  that  queflion  decidedly 
in  the  affirmative. 

The 
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The  Chriftian  religion, whether  true  or  falfe, 
had  its  origin  in  a  country  and  nation  held  in 
proverbial  contempt  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  The  author  of  the  religion 
was  not  only  a  Jew,  but  of  the  loweft  rank 
among  the  Jews.  He  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  have  been  uninftrufted  in  literature  and 
philofophy.  He  employed,  in  propagating 
his  doctrine,  afliftants  who  were  alfo  Jews, 
and  of  a  ftation  as  obfcure,  and  of  minds  as 
little  cultivated  by  learning,  as  his  own.  The 
religion  which  they  preached  was  of  fuch  a 
nature  as  to  be  generally  and  unavoidably  mod 
obnoxious.  It  was  avowedly  intended  to  fu- 
perfede  and  annihilate  every  other  religion.  It 
attacked  not  only  the  dodrines  and  ordinances 
of  the  Jews,  which  they  regarded  as  having 
been  appointed  by  God  himfelf ;  but  thofe  in- 
veterate prepofleflions  which  were  rooted  no 
lefs  firmly  in  their  hearts  :  pronouncing  the 
abolition  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jewifli 
race,  and  the  free  admiflion  of  the  abhorred 
Samaritans  and  Gentiles  to  all  the  benefits  of 
the  new  difpenfation.  It  not  only  exafperated 
the  Romans  by  branding  as  impious  and  de- 
teftable  thofe  rites  and  inftitutions  which  they 
had  received  with  implicit  reverence  from  their 

remote 
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remote  anceftors;  and  deriding  as  vain  fidions 
every  object  of  their  adoration,  even  all  the 
tutelary  deities  of  their  empire :  but  it  alfo 
touched  their  jealoufy  in  the  tendered  point, 
by  fuggefting  a  profpeft  of  the  revolt  of  Judea, 
and  holding  forth  to  their  imaginations  a  com- 
petitor of  Cxfar,  and  the  portentous  appear- 
ance of  the  long  expe<aed  fovereign  (^),  whom 

fate 


[i)  PcTcrcbucTJt  orieate  toto  vetns  et  conftans  opinio,  , 
eflc  in  fatii  ut  co  tempore  Judea  profefli  rerum  potirentur. 
Sucton.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.  Fluribus  perfuaGo  incrat,  anuquis 
facerdotum  litcris  contineri,  eo  ipfo  tempoTC  fore  ut  valet 
ccTct  orient,  Judxaquc  profcfti  rerum  potirentur.  Tacit. 
Hlft.  lib.  r.  1 3.  vol.iii.  p.  816.     Delph.  ed.  Far.  1686. 

In  the  conduct  of  Pilate,  as  recorded  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  the  operation  of  the  jealoufy  in  quefllon  is  manifcft. 
"  And  Jcfus  ftood  before  the  governor  j  and  the  governor 
•'  afked  him,  Artthou  theKingof  the  Jews?"  Match.ixvii. 
II.  See  alfo  Mark  xv.  2.  Luke  uiii.  2,  3.  John  xviii. 
33-  37-  *'  And  from  thencefoith  Pilate  fought  to releafe 
"  him.  But  the  Jews  cried  out,  faying,  If  thou  let  thi( 
"  man  go,  thou.ait  not  Cxfar's  friend-,  whofoever  makcth 
*'  himfclf  a  king  fpcaketh  againft  Csefar.  When  Pilate 
"  therefore  heard  that  faying,  he  brought  Jefus  forth,  and 
"  fat  down  in  the  judgement-feat,  &c." — Johnxix.  12.16. 
The  fupeifcription  affixed  on  the  crofs  by  Pilate's  diie^ion 
fpoke  the  fame  language.  After  the  death  of  Cbrift,  bis 
apodlcs  felt  the  cfTcAs  of  this  jealouff  pren  in  the  diftant 
provinces 
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fate  had  deftined  to  arife  in  the  eaft.  The 
founder  of  Chriftianity  had  neither  the  favour- 
able circumftances  to  turn  to  his  advantage,  of 
which  other  teachers  of  new  religions  have 
availed  themfelves  j  nor  did  he  refort  to  thofe 
methods  of  proceeding  to  which  they  have 
owed  their  fuccefs.  He  did  not,  like  Maho- 
met, make  his  attempt  in  a  place  where  there 
was  no  eftabliflied  religion.  He  did  not,  like 
Mahomet,  pay  court  to  a  particular  fet  of  men, 
or  a  particular  fedl;  nor,  like  him,  artfully 
conciliate  perfons  of  all  the  different  religious 
perfuafions  in  the  country,  by  adopting  and 
incorporating  into  his  own  fyftem  fome  of  the 
principal  of  their  refpedive  tenets  ;  nor,  like 
him,  diredl  the  propagation  of  his  doftrine  by 
the  fwordj  nor,  like  him,  permit  licentious 

provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  St.  Paul  preached 
the  Gofpel  at  Theflalotiica,  his  enemies  ftirred  up  the 
populace  againfthim  ;  and,  not  finding  him,  **  they  drew 
*«  Jafon  and  certain  brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
•«  crying,  Thefe  that  have  turned  the  world  upfidc  down 
••  are  come  hither  alfo ;  whom  Jafon  hath  received,  and 
"  thefe  all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cxfar,  faying 
••  that  there  is  another  King,  one  Jefus.  And  they  trou- 
««  bled  the  people^  and  the  rulers  of  the  city,  when  they 
**  heard  thefe  things."     Adls  xvii.  6—8. 

indul- 
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indulgences,  and  promife  licentious  rewards  to 
his  followers.  He  did  not  confine  his  in- 
ftrudtions  to  folitudes  and  obfcure  hamlets ; 
but  delivered  them  in  the  moft  public  man- 
ner, in  populous  cities,  in  the  moft  fre- 
quented parts  of  Jelufalem  itfelf.  He  did  not 
reft  his  pretenfions  on  any  fpecies  of  evidence 
of  a  fecret  nature,  or  in  any  refpeft  not  ge- 
nerally cognifable  by  his  cotemporaries ;  but 
appealed  to  profefled  miracles  performed  in 
the  fight  of  multitudes,  and  of  fuch  a  kind 
that  every  man  could  judge  as  to  their  reality. 
He  was  not  permitted  by  the  contempt  or  the 
fupinenefs  of  his  enemies  to  proceed  unmo- 
lefted  in  making  profelytes ;  but  was  adlively 
oppofed  from  the  beginning  by  the  priefts  and 
chief  men  of  the  national  religion  j  was  re- 
peatedly in  danger  of  lofing  his  life;  and, 
after  a  ftiort  miniftry  of  about  three  years 
duration  at  the  utmoft,  was  delivered  to  the 
civil  power,  and  crucified  as  a  malefafton 
Yet  notwithftanding  this  event  the  progrefs 
of  the  religion  continued.  The  difciples  of 
Chrift,  though  they  could  have  no  reafon  to 
expedt  better  treatment  than  their  mafter  had 
received;  though  they  expected,  as  they  had 

been 


mafter,  on  the  third 
had  arifcn  from  the 
the  fevered  puniflime 
than  ceafe  from  publi 
trines  and  fa£ls  which 
but  know  to  be  fo;  a 
of  which,  if  true,  the] 
fent  advantage.     And 
ginnings,  and  by  thefc 
did  Cliriflianity  make 
that,  within  three   cei 
prc'aching  of  Chrift,  i 
motcft  extremities  of  t* 
cftabliflicd  itfelf  on  th 
.  religion  which  it  founc 

AVhcn  all  tliefj  circui 
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tug  at  fuch  ob^s  i  a  religioQ  tbus  deftitute  of 
1^  worldly  means  of  credit  and  fupport,  thus 
jprovokiDg  and  experiencing  every  kind  of 
worldly  opipo(kion,  could  fearcely  ever  have 
obtained  belief  and  acceptation,  if  its  preten- 
fiong  had  not  been  founded  on  irrefiftible 
truth ;  and  confequently,  that  its  eftablifhment 
under  all  tbefe  circumftances  affords  fo  very 
firong  a  |H:efumption  that  it  is  ttue,  as  necefia* 
rily  to  render  every  competent  judge  to  w^honx 
they  are  known,  and  who  doubts  or  difbelieves 
Chriftianity,  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  if 
he  does  not  carefully  examine  into  the  fpecific 
evidence  by  which  that  religion  is  fupported. 

This  is  the  conclufion  ta  which  it  has  been 
my  pbjedl  to  lead  by  fair  reafoning  the  candid 
reader,  who  diftrufts  or  denies  the  truth  of  the 
Ghriftian  revelation.  If  this  conclufion  ap- 
pears to  him  well  eftablifhed,  he  will  naturally 
feek  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  evidence  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  in  trcatifes  {c)  written 

pro&iTedly 

(c)  Mr.  Faley*8  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Cbriftianitjr, 

and  Dr.  Beatie's  Treatife  on  the  fame  fubjc^,  and  Mr. 

voL«  ii;.     '  Mm  Fale^^'s 
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profefledly  on  the  fubjed ;  and  will  make 
lumfelf  acquainted  with  the  many  ftriking  in- 
to^nal  proofs  which  it  bears  of  its  own  authen- 
ticity, by  a  diligent  and  attentive  ftudy  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  let  him  conduA  the  whole 
of  his  inveiligatiojis  with  that  impartial  fpirit 
which  is  always  eflential  to  the  difcovery  of 
truth,  whatever  be  the  fubje£t  under  difcuf- 
f^on ;  guarding  againft  the  influence  of  former 
prepofTeflions,  and  former  pradices,  with  a 
degree  of  caution  and  folicitude  proportioned 
to  the  fupreme  importance  of  the  enquiry  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  Let  him  be  prepared 
**  to  do  the  will  of  God ;"  and  he  wUl  not 
fail  "  to  know  {d)  concerning  the  dodlrine, 
*?  whether  it-be  of  God." 

II.  I  would  in  the  next  place  offer  a  few  ob-. 
fervations  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  believ- 
ers in  Chriftianity,  who  contend  that  an  exafl; 

Paley's  Horse  Paulinae,  arc  particularly  dcfcrving  of  a  dc* 
liberate  pcrufal.  There  are  alfo  various  other  publications 
op  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  well  worthy  of 
notice. 

0 

id)  John  vii.  16,  17. 

obfcrvax^be 
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obfcrvance  xjf  all  its  precepts  is  more  than  is 
now^  required  of  them. 

This  pka  for  deliberate  deviations  from  the 
ftriiStnefs  of  obedience,  a  plea  which  we  more  , 
frequently  hear  pbfcurely  intimated  than  ex- 
plicitly ftated,  appears,  when  unfolded,  to  re- 
folve  itfelf  into  the  following  aflertions  :  that 
if  the  generality  of  men  .would  a<3:  in  fcrupu- 
lous  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity, 
no  individual  could  be  vindicated  were  he  to 
condudt  himfelf  otherwife ;  but  that  every  man 
muft  take  the.  world  as  it  is,  and  confider  what 
is  pradlicable  {c)  in  the  exifting  ftate  of  things: 
that  if  government,  for  example,  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  a  certain  degree  of  deceit 
and  corruption,  the  politician  is  excufable  who 
pra£tifes  it ;  that  if  men  in  trade  cannot  main- 
tain their  ftation  without  ufmg  the  fame  ob- 
jectionable arts  which  are  adopted  by  their 
competitors,  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe  is  a  fuf- 

(f)  As  the  plea  under  confideration  ig  fometimcs 
grounded  in  part  on  the  fyftcm  of  "  General  Expediency ;" 
%  fyftem  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hunoe,  and  Gnce  adopted 
by  a  very  refpeftable  chriftian  moralift ;  the  reader  is 
referred  for  a  full  difcuflion  of  that  doftrine  to  •«  The 
Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy  inyeftigated,  jcc.^  3d  ed. 
Ivo,  by  the  aat)ior. 

M  m  2  ficient 
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ficient  apology ;  that  (imilar  reafoning  is  ap«» 
plicable  to  every  other  profeflion ;  that  extras 
vagant  and  needlefs  latitude  would  certainly 
be  unjuftifiable;  but  that  it  is  abfurd  to  require 
points  of  morality  to  be  puihed  to  extremes, 
and  to  refufe  to  makfe  neceffary  allowances  for 
eompliance  with  eftablifhed  cufloms. 

In  confidering  tins  fubjeft  it  is  neceffary  to 
obferve  in  the  outfet,  that  to  require  what  the 
Scriptures  require,  whatever  that  may  be  found 
to  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  puihing  points  of 
morality  to  extremes ;  that  whatever  they  re- 
quire we  maybe  affured  is  practicable ;  and  that^ 
happily  for  the  world,  there  have  lived  many 
individuals,  whofe  condudl  has  proved  that  to  b« 
pradlicablc,  which  the  plea  in  queftion  would 
intimate  to  be  impoflible.  By  the  Scriptures 
fairly  interpreted  that  plea  muft  be  tried.  But 
before  we  examine  what  countenance  il  meeta 
with  in  holy  writ,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  a(k 
whether  it  approves  itfelf  to  fober  reafon. 

Now,  fmce  they  who  allege  this  plea  pro- 
fcffedly  make  the  degree  in  which  it  is  cuftom-* 
afy  for  men  to  deviate  from  the  rules  pre-> 

3  fcribed 
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fctibed  in  the  Gofpel,  the  ftandard  meafure  of 
the  degree  of  fatitnde,  in  deviating  from  them^ 
which  each  individual  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  fot 
the  fake  of  forwarding  his  intereft  ;  they  muft 
unavoidably  adnxit,  if  they  will  reafon  corifift- 
fcntly  '\^ith  their  own  principles,  that  when 
the  general  depravity  is  augmented  in  an^ 
proportion,  exaflly  in  the  fame  proportion 
is  that  latitude  augmented  j  and  confequently 
that  a  degree  of  latitude,  which  ia  one  ftatc  of 
things  they  pronounce  extravagant  and  unne- 
^effary,  may  become  highly  needful  and  pro- 
per in  another*  This  in  faft  is  to  afiirm,  that 
inftead  of  the  pradlice  of  men  being  rendered 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  degree  of 
obedience  due  from  any  man  to  tfaofe  lawsde-^ 
J)cnds  folely  on  the  pradiice  of  his  neighbotxts ; 
and  tlbat,  if  the  general  practice  fhould  render 
itTlucrative  utterly  to  difregard  and  contemn 
them,  no  individual  would  be  under  kny  obli- 
gation  to  pay  to  them  the  flighted  attention 
whatever.  If  an  argument  like  this,  which 
ftrikes  diredly  at  the  root  of  all  rfeKgion^*  can^ 
hot  be  maintained  by  thofe  who  believe  vol 
Chriftianity ;  neither  can  the  plea  which  oece^ 
farily  involves  it» 

M  m  3  In 
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In  the  next  place ;  does  this  plea  receive 
more  encouragement  from  the  Scriptures ! 
From  that  quarter, it  expei'iences  nothing  but 
repulfe  and  condemnation.  Thofe  who  urge 
it  cannot  produce  one  fingle  text  authorifing 
an  individual  to  relax  in  his  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  for  the  fake  of  efcaping 
difficulties  and  lolTes,  through  fear  of  giving 
offence,  through  deference  to  cuftom  or  au- 
thority, or  through  any  worldly  motive  (y) 
whatever. 

(/)  Tlie  only  paflage  in  the  Scriptures  which  teems  likely 
to  be  tliought  to  countenance  the  praflice  of  deviating 
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whatever.  What  is  the  language  of  tfie  Old 
and  New  Teftaments  on  the  fubjeft  f  "  Thou 
**  fiialt  {g)  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil.'* 
"  Be  not  conformed  {b)  to  this  world,"  (that 
IS,  to  the  evil  principles  and  evil  prances 
which  prevail  in  it,)  "  but  be  transformed  by 

it  had  been  afked,  mod  afluredly  would  never  hare  beeq 
granted  (  and  it  fcema  never  to  havecome  into  the  mind  of 
cither  party.  Naaman,  after  having  exprefTed  his  firm  re- 
folutian  to  forfake  idolatry,  and  to  wodhip  from  that  finie 
forward  the  true  God  only,  appears  to  have  re,coIlefled 
that  it  was  his  ofHCe  to  attend  his  mailer  the  kii^g  of  Sf  ria 
;o  the  temple  of  Rimmon ;  and  that  the  king'was  accuf- 
toined  2t  fuch  uma  t»  /tan  uf<m  him.  ThisJattcrciTcanl- 
f^nce  feems  purpofcly  mentioned  to  explain  the  wjtole 
nutter  in  queflian.  When  the  king  bowed  himfcJf  down 
in  the  iiemple,  Naaman,  on  whom  he  leaned,  muft  n^ceC- 
farilji  incline  himfcjf  forward  alfo ;  not  as  an  a£t  of  reve- 
rence to  the  idol,  but  of  accommodation  to  his  mailer ; 
and  he  feared  left  his  bowing  down  in  the  idol't  temple, 
even  for  that  purpofe,  Oiould  be  offenfive  to  the  true  God. 
It  Jpay  be  added,  tbitt  his  bowing  down  could  fcarcely 
be  mifconftrucd  into  an  a&  of  worfhip  by  aiiy  one  of 
ihe  fpeflators.  For  hit  total  celTation  from  thofc  acls 
of  worfliip  to  his  former  idoU,  which  the  declaration, 
*<  thy  fervant  wilt  htuft^tb  ,offi:r  neither  bui^t-offning 
**  nor  facrificc  to  other  gods,"  Ibews  that  he  had  been 
accullomcd  publicly  to  pTa£life,  and  in  all  probability  to 
Rimmon  in  particular,  would  unequivocally  point  out  tbc 
teal  caufe. 

({)  Eiod.  xxiii.  z.  {h)  Rom.  zii,  2. 
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•*  whole  world,  and  lofe  his  own  foul  ?     Or 
•*  what  {hall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
**  foul  ?  Whofoever  therefore  fhall  be  afhamed 
•^  of  me,  and  of  my  words,  in  this  adulterous^ 
**  and  fmful  generation,  of  him  alfo  fliall  the 
•*  Son  of  man  be  afhamed,  when  he  cometh  in 
**  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels.** 
To  thefe  paflages  are  to  be  added  the  direc- 
tions incidentally  given  by  St.  Paul  to  perfons 
m  many  different  flations,  exhorting  them  to 
folfil  the  refpeftive  offices  peculiar  to  thofe 
ftations  "  for  confcience  fake,  as  unto  the 
"Lord,  and  not  unto  men  («)  ;'*  diredions 
which,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  we  may  reft 
aflfured  that  the  apoflle  would  have  applied  to 
all  other  fituations  and  circumftances  of  life, 
if  be  had  been  led  by  his  fubjefl:  to  notice 
them  diflinftly.    And  he  did  in  izQi  make  the 
application  univerfal,  when  he  delivered  thefe 
general  and  comprehcnfive  precepts.  **  What- 
**  foever  [p)  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
"  God." — **  Whatever  ye  (/^)  do,  in  word  or 
**  in  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

context^  by  explaining  fcriptural  precepts  in  a  way  which 
relaxed  and  undermined  the  obligations  impofed  by  them* 
(fi)  See  Romans^  chap.  xiii.    Ephef.  chap.  ▼  and  vi. 
Colofl*.  chap.  iix. 

(^)  I  Cor.  x.  31.  f^)Coloff.  ill.  17. 
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*'  Jcfus."  Let  us  obferve  too  how  he  com- 
yilciely  precludeB,  by  the  fallowing  declaration, 
the  plea  of  departing  from  the  prefcribed  rule 
ol  right  for  the  purpofe  of  tlius  doing  good  on 
the  whole.  "  We  he  flanderoufly  reported, 
"  and  fome  afErm,  that  we  fay,  Let  us  do  evil 
"  that  good  may  come  ;  'whofe  condemnation  is 
'"''  j'ifl  (?)■"  -^  ferlous  defirc  to  pleafe  Gad  in  all 
we  doy  (itU'ufive  equally  to  the  purity  of  the  end 
purfucd^  and  to  that  of  the  means  employed  for 
attaining  it,  and  rendering  the  manner  ofjiurfu- 
i!:g  the  bnfinefs  of  our  flalion,  be  it  what  it  may^ 
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ments  and  lofTea,  odium  aad  dUgracfe^  1%  in 
that  inftance,  a&ing  confiftently  with  the  letter 
or  with  the  fpirit  of  the  various  fcrtptural  in* 
junctions  which  have  been  quoted.     Let  k 
ilot  be  faid  that  it  is  right  in  an  ethical  work 
to  fet  a  very  high  ftandard  of  duty,  becaufe 
men  are  certain  in  pradice  to  fall  below  it 
The  ftandard  here  fet  is  not  fet  becaufe  it  is 
expedient,   but   becaufe  it  is   indifpebfiible ; 
becaufe  it  is  the  fcriptural  ftandard ;  becaufe 
every  lower  ftandard  is  falfe.     If  pradbice  fall 
below  it,  the  blame  belongs  to  man.     God  is 
ever  ready  to  give  his  grace  to  enable  men  to 
perform  what  he  has  required.      The   ac- 
knowledged difficulty  of  obeying  the  rules 
which  he  has  prefcribed,  fhews  the  neceffity 
of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  and  of  Chriftian 
motives  to  change  .the  untoward  hearts  of 
men,  and  counteract  the  corruptions  of  hu- 
man nature.   ^  But  if  a  man  will  a£t  as  a 
Chriftian,  he  muft  learn  from  religion  to  be 
above  the  world.     He  muft  confider  in  every 
adiion  the  importance  of  fecuring  the  divine 
favour ;  and,  ftridly  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  the  Gofpel,  leave  the  iffue  of  events  io  the 
hands  of  Providence.     He  muft  be  moderate 
ps  to  aU  the  things  of  this  life,  looking  con- 
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ftantly  beyond  it.  He  muft  ftedfaftly  refift 
all  evil  cuftoms;  and  fufpeft  himfelf  as 
fecretly  influenced  by  the  faiiltinefs  of  gene- 
ral praii^ice.  And  let  ihofe  who  find  them- 
felves  tempted  by  prevailing  cuftom,  by  falfe 
ihamc,  or  by  intereft,  to  depart  from  the 
ftrl£tnefs  of  fcriptural  obtdience,  confider 
whether  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Supreme 
Being,  on  whofe  providence  the  fuccels  of 
every  undertaking  depends,  will  profper  thofc 
who  fcriipuloufly  obferve  the  laws  which  he 
has  prcfcribed  for  their  condufl,  and  leave 
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